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Art. L—PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


Prestpent Harrison has stood for months in a blaze of light. 
As a candidate for nomination by the Republican National 
Convention the attention of all the politicians of the country 
was focused upon him. As the nominee of that Convention he 
was brought under the scrutiny of the nation. As president- 
elect he attracted the eritical observation of all civilized gov- 
ernments. He was visited by individuals and delegations from 
all parts of the country. He was approached by persons who 
thought they had missions, and by persons who desired mis- 
sions. He was eatechised by theorists, and preached to by 
reformers. Self-seekers tried to secure his favor, and Chris- 
tian ministers assured him of their interest in him for the 
sake of the divine Master. He received and responded to ad- 
dresses without number. The “reporter” was observing and 
listening when the object of his interest little dreamed of 
it. He was followed when he walked out, and watched when 
he stayed at home. The tongue of criticism was ready to 
magnify paltry mistakes into grave offenses, and in the fieree 
light in which he stood for so many months no act or quality 
of the man escaped observation. ‘The ordeal was one of fire, 
It is therefore very exalted praise to state the plain fact, that 
in all that time he neither said nor did one thing which could 
with justice be severely criticised. In his speeches he did not, 
by adroit lingual jugglery, seem to speak while really say- 
ing nothing. Every formal address from him, however brief, 
was straightforward, manly, and sensible. His versatility and 
31—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, V. 
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discretion were a surprise to his friends, and gave his foes no 
point of attack. If there were nothing else to prove it, his 
bearing through all this crucial period stamps Mr. Harrison as 
a remarkable man. He never lost his poise and self-control. 
One of the most intense and exciting moments of his life was 
that when the committee visited his home to make the formal 
announcement of his nomination for the presidency. The com- 
mittee took their places in the parlor, and stood waiting the 
appearance of the man who had been chosen to be the standard- 
bearer of the Republican Party. Mr. Harrison, accompanied 
by his wife, came down the stairs into the hall, and thence into 
the parlor, and stood in the presence of the committee. It was 
a moment to make a man quiver with excitement. The full 
meaning of it was not easily understood, but though vague it 
was oppressive. The committee made the official announcement, 
and General Harrison responded in words which need not be 
repeated here. The only sign of emotion were the tears which 
stole silently into his calm eyes, and were noticed by a careful 
observer who told me the story. The supreme self-control of 
the man added pathos to the scene. He is not incapable of 
tremendous feeling when the occasion justifies it, as a few 
instances in his life fully prove, and as is often the case with 
persons of such poise and self-control ; but the habit of his life 
is balance and equanimity, resulting in part from tempera- 
ment and in part from conscious self-restraint and effort; a 
habit which has served him a good purpose at the bar, on the 
stump, and on the field of battle, as well as in the ordeal through 
which he passed before his induction into his present high 
office, and serves him well in that through which he is now 
passing as President of the United States. Such a man is an 
interesting study, as well for what he is as for the proud eleva- 
tion which he has reached in the greatest republic of the world. 

In this country people care less for their ancestors than in 
any other civilized nation. One reason is, that few Americans 
ean trace the family line back through many generations, while 
others have behind them an ancestry that does them small 
honor. And yet the family tree has a place among us, and no 
sooner does a man become suddenly famons tlian a hunt begins 
to discover his kindred of former generations. Thus an effort 
has been made to connect the President with Thomas Harrison 
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of Cromwell's time. The effort is a failure. Thomas Harri- 
son was a man of some ability and much courage, for he rose 
from the shambles to a seat in Parliament, and was a Crom- 
wellian soldier who preferred to remain in England after the 
Restoration rather than become an exile to save his life. A 
brave spirit was in this famous Roundhead, and a president 
might count it an honor to be descended from such a man. 
But it is not known that Harrison the Cromwellian had any 
children, and it cannot be shown, therefore, that President 
Benjamin Harrison is related to him. 

In the Harrisons of Berkeley, Virginia, we find names that 
can be identified. One of them, at least— Benjamin Harrison— 
was a man of more than local influence. He was a member of 
the House of Burgesses while yet a mere youth, and was soon 
made Speaker of the House. As the Revolution approached 
an effort was made to secure his allegiance to the King as against 
the Colonies, but he proclaimed himself a Republican, was one 
of the first seven delegates from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress, presided in 1776 when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was under discussion, voted for it on the 4th of July, 
and signed it on the 4th of August. He was honored by polit- 
ical favors until Arnold's invasion of Virginia took him to the 
tield, where he later opposed Cornwallis. He was three times 
elected Governor of Virginia, and died before being inaugu- 
rated after his third election. 

The second son of Benjamin Harrison, the signer, was Will- 
iam H. Harrison, who inherited many of the qualities which 
characterized his father. He, too, entered public life early, 
achieved honor as a civilian and fame as a soldier, and as the 
hero of Tippecanoe was elected President of the United States. 
His father was rich when he married, but spent his money lav- 
ishly and died poor. William H., therefore, had his own way 
to make, and it is to his immortal honor that he reached the 
highest place in the Republic. John Scott Harrison, third 
son of William H., and father of President Benjamin Harri- 
son, was &@ man apparently without ambition, but not destitute 
of ability. He was a good farmer, but a poor financier, and 
some years before his death his farm passed out of his hands. 
The new owners, however, still allowed him to oceupy it. 
General Wallace says, “ He left no estate whatever.” 
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President Harrison is the second son of John Seott Harrison, 
and was born at North Bend, Ohio, August 20, 1833. It thus ap- 
pears that the president has brave blood in his veins. ‘Thomas 
Harrison was as lion-hearted as any man who fought under the 
banners of the Protector, for he refused to leave England, and 
was killed by the new rulers, so that if he was really the pro- 
genitor of the Virginia Harrisons, as some still claim, the first 
in the known line was a man of a brave spirit. Harrison, the 
signer, was a leader in perilous times, and dared to strike for 
freedom when it was by no means certain that the fate of 
Cromwell’s Harrison would not be his own. William Henry 
was a soldier also, and died President of the United States, a 
position to which he had been exalted becanse as a warrior 
he had been victorious. The President, therefore, inherits 
bravery, and his own success on the field of battle is in keeping 
with his ancestral record. 

His grandfather and great-grandfather were statesmen, and 
if he possesses like qualities it only illustrates another form of 
heredity. No taint of dishonesty is in the family line. The 
signer was once rieh but died poor, in spite of all the oppor- 
tunities which must have offered for increasing his fortune. 
There was atime when William H. Harrison, as Governor of the 
Territory of Indiana, possessed the absolute and very dangerous 
power of confirming a certain class of land grants. He was au- 
thorized to enact and pnblish such laws, civ il and criminal, as in 
his judgment were best adapted to the condition of the Territory. 
He could create townships and counties, and appoint civil and 
militia officers up to a certain grade. His powers were almost 
imperial, and, to a man not fortified against them, the tempta- 
tions to abuse his anthority and amass wealth would have been 
irresistible. He emerged from the ordeal without taint and 
without fortune. John Scott Harrison was as honorable as he 
was unfortunate, and though he died poor he also died respected. 
Thus Benjamin Harrison has inherited courage, statesman-like 
qualities, and honor. 

An attempt to prove that President Harrison was a very 
remarkable child would be a failure. He was undoubtedly 
something more than an average boy for the neighborhood in 
which he passed his childhood, but there is no evidence that 
any thing more than that can be said of him. He was born 
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near the Ohio River, just above the mouth of the Great Miami, 
and his early home was surrounded by beautiful forest-crowned 
hills. Drooping trees fringed the banks of the muddy stream, 
and in the autumn the golden-red added its yellow splendor to 
the landseape. But the place is not wonderful either for its 
environments or its history, and no strange inspiration lifted 
young Harrison above his fellows. He played as other boys of 
his size played, studied much as they studied, dangled his feet 
from the same high pancheon seats in the old log school-honse, 
and had no dreams of future greatness. Asa youth at Farmers’ 
College, near Cincinnati, he took fank as an average student, 
and in the field of literature became familiar with Scott’s works, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Washington Irving’s writings, Cooper’s stories, and the 
histories of Hume and Gibbon. He seems to have had a share 
in the pranks which were common at that school among mis- 
chievous students, and in every way ranked about on a level 
with the bright boys who were at once the pride and the per- 
plexity of the college authorities. From College Hill he went 
to Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, and was there associated 
with young men who have since become famous. He took the 
regular college course, and graduated with the fourth honor of 
his class, which was not bad for a youth not quite nineteen. 
That he stood so well was not due to genius, but to industry. 
As a student he was a toiler, and methodical, tireless work has 
marked his career from then till now. The bent of his mind 
was thus early indicated in the subject of his graduating oration, 
which was the “poor laws of England.” He complimented 
the heroic England of the past, and then asked in fervor, 
“ How fares it with the descendants of those noble sires? Do 
they still preserve the lofty mien, the virtuous courage, the 
healthful abundance of their ancestors? . . . Have the swelling 
tides engulfed this manly race to give place to Eastern slaves?” 
He then accused England of pouring upon the wounds and 
bruises of the distant West Indian slave the marrow and blood of 
her own children, and charged that her poor laws were “unwise 
in their conception, unhappy in their consequences, and the 
shame and curse of England.” That he thus spoke for the 
poor showed that his heart was not alien to the class of whom 
he was one, and that he discussed laws in this broad way re- 
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vealed the lawyer and statesman in embryo. Thi accuracy, 
clearness, and beauty of language for which he has since become 
noted were also manifest in that early production. 

From Oxford he went te Cincinnati, where he studied law 
with Storer and Gwynne, and was admitted to the bar. He 
began practice in Indianapolis in 1854, having been married 
on October 20 of the previous year. His available fortune 
at the time was $800. Mr. J. H. Rea, clerk of the United 
States District Court, offered him desk-room in his office, and 
the struggle of life began in earnest, and in the face of as 
inany discouragements as often confront the young aspirant 
for suecess in the law. “Shortness of means and lack of ac- 
quaintanceship,” says Lew Wallace, “ were not the only disad- 
vantages with which the young aspirant for legal honors had to 
contend. . .. He was small in stature, of slender physique, and 
what might be called a blonde. His eyes were gray, tinged 
with blue, his hair light, reminding one of what in ancient 
days along the Wabash was more truly than poetically 
described as ‘a towhead.”” His dress was plain, and to some 
extent scornful of fashion. “ He was modest in manner, even 
diffident; but he had a pleasant voice and look,” and was 
fluent in speech; he had legal knowledge and was industrions ; 
and the first surprise that such a youth should venture so far 
from home soon gave place to pleasant prophecies that he 
would probably succeed in his profession. 

The Indianapolis bar embraeed at that time some very able 
men, and the practice was not divided into specialties as it is 
now. The same lawyer would appear before a justice of the 
peace one day, and before the august Supreme Court the 
uext. Every lawyer did every sort of legal work, and young 
Harrison was therefore bronght into competition with the old- 
est and most skilled practitioners in the city. The story of his 
tirst ease reads like a romance. The brilliant but eccentric 
Major Gordon was prosecuting attorney, but desiring to hear 
Horace Mann lecture he asked Harrison to assist him in the 
case then at the bar, and in the evening, when the hour for the 
lecture came, Gordon left Harrison to prosecute the ease alone. 
The court-room was crowded. Tallow candles, stuck here and 
there, gave just light enough to make darkness visible. 
Harrison had prepared extended notes from which he in- 
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tended to read largely in making his argument, but when he 
tried to read the flickering candles made it impossible. He 
held his notes at every available angle of light that might 
bring out his writing, but it was a failure. It was his first 
case. The smoky room was full of people. Opposed to him 
was the distinguished Governor Wallace. Possibly the fate of 
years was involved in the issue. What should he do? He 
flung his notes away and dashed into his argument without 
them. His voice rang out clear and sharp. His memory 
honored his daring, and his fluency of speech was only in- 
creased by what might have proved a cruel embarrassment. 
Ile won his case and much popular applause. Business fol- 
lowed his triumph, and his career had begun. 

Frofn the first he gave great care to the preparation of his 
cases, and was as true to indigent clients as to the wealthy. 
He has always shown his independence, and his painstaking 
study of his cases, by making his own plans of attack and de- 
fense. In the examination of witnesses he has few if any 
superiors among the lawyers of this country. Always poised 
and self-possessed, he cannot easily be “stampeded.” The 
history of the famous cases with which he has been connected 
shows that he seizes the strong points and makes little of legal 
technicalities and other trifles. He has no childish sensitive- 
ness upon the question of precedence when associated with 
other counsel, but does his own part in a way to command the 
respect of his brethren. It has not unfrequently occurred, 
however, that his superior knowledge and good judgment have 
become so manifest, as the trial proceeded, that his associates 
have pushed him to the front when he had really been retained 
as junior counsel. A notable instance of this was a great rail- 
road case in Chicago, in which such men were engaged as 
Judge Porter, of New York, Mr. Crawford, and others of 
equal renown. Mr. Harrison was junior counsel, but after a 
day or two his associates thrust him forward to manage the 
case, Which he conducted to a triumph. His use of words is 
easy, graceful, and accurate; he has a retentive memory, which 
responds promptly to his call, and he thinks consecutively 
and clearly while facing an audience. A tilt which he had 
with the Supreme Court of Indiana, in a famous case, showed 
him to be profoundly versed in constitutional law. No lawyer 
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who ever came in contact with him in the trial of a cause has a 
low opinion of his legal ability, and one who has known him 
as intimately as a brother, and is himself now connected with 
a United States court, says that “for ten years President 
Harrison has ranked as the ablest lawyer in Indiana, and one 
of the ablest in the United States.” 

If the law is a jealous mistress she has no reason to complain 
of President Harrison for lack of devotion. He has met all 
demands ; and it is not at all a happy accident, but the result of 
constant and concentrated effort in his calling, that has won for 
him the place he holds in the first rank of American lawyers. 
Less consecration to the law might have given him a wider 
mastery in other fields, but would have left him less than he 
is in his chosen profession. P 

Mr. Harrison entered the army in 1862, at a dark and dis- 
couraging time. Oliver P. Morton was Governor of Indiana, 
aman of prodigious strength and courage. But his eall for 
volunteers, under President Lincoln’s proclamation, had met 
with little favor. Gloom was almost universal. Mr. Harrison 
came to the aid of the great war-governor, raised a regiment, 
and took the field. He had no military training, but soon be- 
came a thorough soldier. He studied tactics as he marched, 
and his regiment became known for the perfection of its drill. 
Personally he was both brave and sympathetic, and thus be- 
came very popular with his men. His duties were so thoroughly 
and successfully performed as to command the applause of sub- 
ordinates and the admiration of his superior officers. General 
Hooker wrote to the Honorable E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 
War: “Colonel Harrison is an officer of superior abilities, and 
of great professional and personal worth.” General Coburn 
says that at Peach Tree Creek “Harrison was the personifica- 
tion of fiery valor.” 

In view of the fact that General Harrison is now President 
of the United States it may surprise some to know that his 
connection with politics has been only incidental to the main 
business of his life. And yet some of his most brilliant suc- 
cesses have been achieved on this field, and much might be said 
in his honor as a high-toned politician and as a statesman of 
broad views and profound convictions. This subject needs no 
discussion here, however, for his political career is familiar to 
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the country, and he has spoken so often and so fully that his 
views upon almost every subject that interests Americans are 
matter of public record. He is thoroughly American and 
thoroughly a Republican. He believes in popular govern- 
ment as against centralized power, and he holds the Repub- 
lican view of the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
institutions which have been established and developed under 
it. His administration will be Republican, and will not escape 
criticism, but it will be conscientiously so; and that he will 
intentionally perform any act unbecoming the character of a 
Christian ruler those who know him’ best do not believe. 

It does not follow from all this that he will accomplish all 
that Christian people hope for under his administration. The 
president has great power, but his edicts are not law; and that 
he will be able to reach his own ideal of national administration 
is not to be expected. There are some reforms which he will 
only be able to aid, and some of his own hopes as to national 
improvement will doubtless be disappointed; but that he will 
stand for all that is good and true, as he sees it, in our internal 
affairs and in our relations to other nations, there is no reason 
to doubt. President Harrison’s life and character are ample 
justification of this prediction. 

Any true account of President Harrison’s Christian charac- 
ter must begin with his mother. “I remember her,” said the 
President to me in a low, tender voice, “as a devoted, pions 
woman.” His father became a Christian later in life, but his 
mother impressed herself upon him from his infancy as one 
who communed with God. Every night she went apart from 
the family group to pray, and the mysterious influence of that 
holy custom lingers yet in the heart of the man who now holds 
the helm of state. “At Oxford,” says General Wallace, “ he 
became a member of the Presbyterian Church ;” and he might 
have said that he there became a Christian. His conversion 
was clear and his religious experience has been marked. His 
home life and the general tone of the man might lead one to 
suppose that conversion would make but small visible change 
in him, but such an inference would not be correct. He be- 
came ‘fa new creature;” “old things passed away;” “all 
things” were “new.” He became “ rooted and grounded” in 
the new life, and has never wavered. He entered then into 
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conscious, personal communion with God, to whom his pious 
mother prayed in his childhood, and has continued that blessed 
experience until now. He went from Oxford to Cincinnati, 
and at once transferred his membership to a church in that city. 
At Indianapolis he established a modest home, and at the same 
time erected a family altar; and, like Abraham, wherever he 
goes his altar of worship is established. His pastor in Indian- 
apolis says the phrase “our duty to God” is often on Presi- 
dent Harrison’s lips, and is so uttered as to show that to him 
it isa phrase of profound significance. It fixes his attitude 
toward the affairs of life and shapes his course. He recognizes 
the fact that he is to give account to God, and the nation 
may rest assured that this thought has lost none of its influence 
upon him now that he has entered upon the administration of 
national affairs. We havea president who fears God. 

Mr. McKee, by marriage a relative of the Harrisons, told me 
of the scene in the Harrison home the morning after the nomi- 
nation. Mr. McKee went early, hoping to reach the house 
and congratulate the General and Mrs. Harrison before callers 
should arrive. But he was too late for that. Several persons 
were there before him, and a buzz of excitement pervaded the 
house. The whole city was almost wild with joy. The eager 
early callers were restless to grasp the hand of their honored 
townsman. But it was the hour of prayer. Mr. McKee was 
invited into the room which, at that time every morning, was 
sacred to the worship of God, and the door was closed upon the 
hallowed scene, which some Christian artist who can under- 
stand the profound meaning of it ought to immortalize on 
eanvas. General Harrison said he knew no reason why their 
custom of family prayer should be interrupted, and he opened 
to the Ninetieth Psalm and began to read: “ Lord, thon hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations. Before the mount- 
ains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God. . . . We spend our years as a tale that is told... . So 
teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” And so the future president of sixty millions of 
people read that wonderful psalm to the end ; a chapter which 
magnifies God and humbles man; no voice of human pride is 
heard in it; there is in it no “shout of those who triumph,” 
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and no “song of those who feast ;” it is a psalm that would be 


a sob, only that it accepts the fact that God is merciful as well 
as eternal, and therefore ventures to end in prayer. It is not 
such a passage as the self-sufficient would select in the hour of 
political triumph. It shows how God is in human history, and 
how he sometimes appears in “the power of” his “anger,” 
carrying men “ away as with a flood.” It tells how human 
strength “is soon cut off and we fly away.” The doctrine of 
the Ninetieth Psalm is, that God alone is great. 

Such is the Scripture which this devout man selected for 
reading at family worship the morning after his nomination for 
the presidency of the United States, and at the very moment 
when he must have known that he was in the thoughts of more 


human beings than any other man on earth. 

Then they all knelt in prayer, and General Harrison ap- 
proached the mercy-seat in the spirit of the psalm. He ae- 
knowledged dependence upon their heavenly Father and 
thanked him for the mercies of the past. He prayed that in 
the future the divine hand might be both their protection and 
their guide, and that all things might be so ordered as to bring 


glory to the infinite King and good to the world. The prayer 
was in a tone of profound but controlled feeling, and at least 
one face in the little group was wet with tears as this humble 
man, who was so soon to be exalted, poured into the ear of God 
the prayer which his sense of new and awful responsibility 
forced from his burdened heart. The house was filling with 
people. The city was all excitement. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the nation was in a whirl, while peoples beyond the 
seas shared the feeling of the hour, It is a matter of no small 
concern to know that the man who stood at the center of this 
world-wide and almost painfully throbbing interest was in that 
stupendous moment bowed before the Lord in prayer, with 
the tones of the Ninetieth Psalm echoing almost like a threnody 
through his heart. It is not needful to say that he was not in- 
different to the honor that had come to him. The thing to be 
remembered is, that he did not forget God when the honor 
came, but closed his eyes to the earthly splendor that he might 
acknowledge his dependence upon the King of kings and seek 
his holy guidance. Such a man will not be likely to go far 
wrong, and even political enemies will give him more honor, 
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and trust him more fully, because of this fidelity to his God. 
Persons who think that sneers at Sunday-school presidents 
are proof of wit now have an opportunity to display their 
talents, for President Harrison has been regularly in Sunday- 
school work for many years, and has followed it lovingly and 
successfully. He was one of the most painstaking Bible-class 
teachers in Indianapolis. And he was not content to deal with 
his class in its wholeness once a week. [He selected individuals 
to whom he thought he should give special atteution, and not a 
few have been led to consecrate themselves to God as tlie result 
of this personal effort of the teacher. It is not a trifle that. in 
the prayer-meetings of his Church his presence is familiar, and 
that with as much humility as fidelity he shares in the unpre- 
tentious services. Asa ruling elder he assists at the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, receiving the elements from the hands 
of the minister and distributing them to the communicants, 
Away from home he carries his Cliristian conscience and habits 
with him. A soldier testifies that in the army he never saw 
in General Harrison any thing unbecoming a Christian, An 
intimate associate, who said “I am not such a man myself,” 
told me that, no matter who occupies the room with General 
Harrison, he always kneels in prayer before retiring, thus con- 
tinuing through life the sweet custom his mother taught him in 
his childhood. Facts like these may not possess much interest 
to some, but the Christian heart of the nation responds to them 
with a thrill of joy. 

Mrs. Harrison, who is a daughter of a minister of the Gospel, 
has been an active Christian also, and a cordial promoter of pub- 
lie charities. Among the many noble women of Indianapolis, 
whose zeal in good works is their glory and a benediction to 
the city, Mrs. Harrison’s place is in the first rank. Intelligent, 
refined, educated, and devoted to God, she has helped to make 
her home as much a sanctuary of religion as of domestic love 
and happiness. 

And what the Harrisons’ home was in Indianapolis in its 
religious aspects their home in Washington will be. The pride 
of place and power will not drive out the spirit of devotion. 
A president needs divine aid quite as much as the poor and 
obseure, and no man knows that better, or appreciates it more, 
than he who now occupies that exalted station. As he was 
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leaving Indianapolis for Washington he addressed his towns- 
men in these words: 


My Goop Frienps anp Neicusors: I cannot trust myself to 
put in words what I feel at this time. Every kind thought that 
is in your minds, and every good wish that is in your hearts for 
me, finds its responsive wish and thought in my mind and heart 
for each of you. I love this city. It has been my one cherished 
home. Twice before I have left it to discharge public duties and 
returned to it with gladness, as I hope to do again. It is a city 
on whose streets the pompous displays of wealth are not seen. 
It is full of pleasant homes, and in these homes there is an unusual 
store of contentment. The memory of your favor and kindness 
will abide with me, and my strong ‘desire to hold your respect 
and confidence will strengthen me to the discharge of my new 
and responsible duties. Let me say farewell to all my Indiana 
friends. For the public honors that have come to me, I am their 
grateful debtor. They have made the debt so large that I can 
never discharge it. There is a great sense of loneliness in the 
discharge of high public duties. The moment of decision is one 
of isolation. But there is One whose help comes even into the 
quiet chamber of judgment, and to his wise and unfailing guid- 
ance I will look for direction and safety. My family unite with 
me in grateful thanks for this oni good. bye, and with me 
wish that these years of separation may be full of peace and hap- 
piness for each of you. 


“There is a sense of loneliness in the discharge of high 
public duties. The moment of decision is one of isolation.” 
A very fine sentiment is that, and one which betrays a spirit at 
once sensitive and humble. Such utterances are not born of 
self-sufficiency. The cold and proud are too self-centered and 
too strong in their own sight to confess their need of compan- 
ionship. Bishop Wiley used to say, “ It is lonesome up here.” 
So the president-elect said to the thousands who gathered at 
the station to see him off. “ But there is One,” he added, 
“whose help comes even into the quiet chamber of judgment, 
and to his wise and unfailing guidance I will look for direction 
and safety.” No swelling periods could have touched the pop- 
ular heart as did those simple words, and amid the responsive 
amens of a devout multitude he took his departure from a rail- 
way station which his pious words and humble spirit had, for 
the moment, almost transformed into a sanctuary. 
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Art. IL—THE REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS IN THE 
LATER HINDUISM. 


Dvrine the last half century there has sprung up in India an 
important departure from the old Brahmic faith. The Hindus 
have never claimed that their system is such a fixed thing that 
it admits of no enlargement or adaptation to new conditions. 
On the contrary, Hinduism holds to the idea of new light and 
great changes, answering to the development of the times and 
the growth of the race. The presence of Christianity in India, 
and of its growing power over the native mind, has been the 
great factor in causing a discontent with the Brahmie faith in 
its old and stagnant form. The new reformatory movement 
within the Hindu fold has a theistic, rather than a polytheistic, 
basis. It has already undergone serious changes. But every 
change has only proven the dissatisfaction of the educated 
native minds with tlie old idolatry. Down to the present time 
there have been four distinct Associations, each with its litera- 
ture, apostles, churches, and zealous adherents. 


I.—Tue Apr Branma Samay. 


This is the original society. It originated with the Rajah 
tam Mohun Roy, who was born in 1780 and died in 1833. He 
formally inaugurated his movement by opening a prayer hall in 
Calcutta, where he weleomed men of all creeds to worship the 
one true God. He gave a certain theological direction to the 
movement. [But the first practical form for a permanent so- 
ciety was given by his successor, Debendra Nath Tagore, who 
in 1843 presented to the friends of the movement a solemn cov- 
enant, which was signed first by himself and then by the re- 
maining adherents. By this they bound themselves to cultivate 
the habit of daily prayer, and to give up idolatry. In 1858 the 
Adi Samaj received its first great impulse. A young man, 
Keshab Chandra Sen, then in his twenty-first year, joined the 
society in 1859. is brilliant and fertile mind, his gift of elo- 
quent speech, his boundless enthusiasm, his rich acquirements of 
western knowledge, fitted him for this new position. He soon 
rose to great influence, and imparted to the Samaj an enthusi- 
asm which it had not possessed. Up to this time the Adi Samaj 
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had no missionaries. But Sen gave up his position in the Bank 
of Bengal, and others united with him, and they devoted their 
energies to advancing the new faith.* In 1861 he made a 
journey to Krishnaghar, and later created a great sensation in 
Madras and Bombay. In 1862 he was formally acknowledged 
as an Achargi, or ininister, of the Samaj. Tagore was more 
conservative than his young companion, and though he was in- 
duced to throw off some of the accompaniments of the strict 
Brahma faith, hé would not go the full length to which the 
brilliant and radical Sen was “rapidly hastening. Embarrass- 
ments and differences arose. Finally, Sen presented the fol- 
lowing ultimatum, as a condition of remaining in the Adi 
srahma Samaj: That the external signs of caste distinctions, 
such as the Brahmanic thread, should no longer be used; that 
none but Brahmas of sufficient ability and good moral character, 
who lived consistently with their profession, should conduet the 
services of the Samaj; and that nothing should be said in the 
Samaj expressive of hatred or contempt for other religions. 
The ultimatum was rejected. The result was that Sen and his 
friends seceded, and laid the foundation of a new society—thie 
Brahma Samaj of India. 

The theology and philosophy of the Adi Samaj underlie all 
the new systems. The founder, Ram Mohun Roy, was a dili- 
gent student of theology, and mastered the English, Bengali, 
Senekelt, Arabic, Persian, Greek, and Hebrew languages, with 
a view to study ie mnaned writings of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
and Christians, in the original. He arrived at the belief that a 
union of all religions could be effected under a form of mono- 
theism. He established and endowed a prayer house in Cal- 
eutta, from which he excluded all idolatry, and with the pur- 
pose of “promoting the contemplation of the Author and 
Preserver of the universe,” and strengthening the bonds of 
union between all rongeete persuasions and creeds. “ His creed 
was simple rationalism.” “He strove to please every body, 
and succeeded in pleasing no one.” + He claimed adherence to 
Jesus “as the sole Guide to peace and happiness ;” as “the 


* Article on Brahmaism, ‘The Progressive Samaj,” by Ram Clandra Bose, in 
The Indian Evangelical Review, July, 1883. 

+ Ram Chandra Bose, article on Brahmaism, “The Adi Samaj,” in Indian Evan- 
gelical Review, Calcutta, 1883. 
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Founder of truth and of true religion ;” and as “the spiritual 
Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles.” But he did not admit 
the divinity of Jesus in the scriptural sense. He was a unita- 
rian, and constituted the Upanishads, and not the New Testa- 
ment, the canonical Scriptures of his association. His faith 
was a sad mixture of pantheism and monotheism. In attempt- 
ing to reconcile all religions, he failed to see unity anywhere. 
His successor, Debendra Nath Tagore, made little improve- 
ment on the frail foundation which he found. Mr. Dall 
reports this: 


On first visiting Debendra Nath Tagore, in 1855, I asked him 
whether he ever allowed the name of Jesus to be heard in his 
church. 

“No, never,” he replied. 

“And why not?” I said. 

“ Because some people call him God.” 


When Debendra Nath Tagore organized his ehurch in Cal- 
eutta there was a formal announcement of the abandonment of 
polytheism. This is the covenant which he and his twenty 
friends signed : 


1. I will live devoted to the worship of that one supreme 
Brahma who is the creator, preserver, and destroyer (of the 
universe), the cause of deliverance; all wise; all pervading; full 
of joy; the good; and without form. I will worship him with 
love, and by doing things that will give him pleasure. 

2. I will worship no created thing as the supreme Brahma, 
the creator of all. 

3. Except on days of sickness or calamity, I will every day, 
when my mind shall be at rest, in faith and love, fix my thoughts 
in contemplation on the Supreme. 

4. I will live earnest in the practice of good deeds. 

5. I will endeavor to live free from evil deeds. 

6. If, overcome by temptation, I perchance do any thing evil, 
I will surely desire to be free from it and be careful for the 
future. 

7. Every year, and in all my worldly prosperity, I will offer 
gifts to the Brahma Samaj. 

8. O God! grant unto me that I may entirely observe this 
excellent religion. 


The creed is beautiful enough, but it is one only of high mo- 
rality. When Sen proposed to advance upon it, and make im- 
portant approaches to positive Christianity, his overtures were 
rejected, and he left the Adi Brahma Samaj and founded the 
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Brahma Samaj of India, or, as often designated, “The New 
Dispensation.” The present president of the Adi Brahma Samaj 
is Rajirarain Bose, and Debendra Nath Tagore, Jr., is a member 
of the managing committee. This society is constantly declin- 
ing. Its aggressive character disappeared with the departure 
of Sen. In both members and teaching it is losing its hold. 
Many of the persons who were its members and signed its cov- 
enant have disappeared as protestants against the Brahma 
faith, and lapsed into idolatry or indifference. The four fun- 
damental principles to which the few followers still adhere are 
the following: 

That God alone existed from the beginning and created the 
universe; that he is omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, benevo- 
lent, and supreme ; that by the worship of him alone can the 


greatest good in this life and the life to come be obtained ; and 
that tolove him and do the works he loves constitute his worship 


I].—Tuse Brauma Samas or Inpra. 


This association was organized in 1866, and went forth before 
the world as the Bharatvarsya Brama Samaj—the Brahma Sa- 
maj of India. Sen became its secretary and the practical admin- 
istrator of its affairs. There was no president, God alone being 
recognized as head.* A selection of theistic texts was published, 
taken from the sacred writing of the Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Parsis, Jews, and Christians. These, with the Brahma Sangit 
and Sankistan, or hymns and choruses, were used in the Samaj 
services. The following motto, from the Bhagavadgita, accom- 
panied the texts: “ As the bee gathereth honey from flowers 
great and small, so does the really wise man gather substantial 
truth from the chaff of all scriptures, great and small.” Two 
religious newspapers existing before the schism—the fortnightly 
Dharma Tattva (Religious Truth), and the weekly Zndian Mir- 
vor, Which Chandra Sen was allowed to take possession of—were 
utilized industriously by the new Samaj. The society now ad- 
dressed itself to great reforms, and, going far beyond the phil- 
osophical limits of the Adi Samaj, boldly invaded the sphere 
of religion. It made relentless war on the social evils of the 
Ilindu system. Pamphlets of progressive character in Bengali 
and English were published and circulated widely. Female 

* Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahma Samaj, Madras, 1884, pp. 48, ff. 
32—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, Y. 
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education was advanced, child marriages were condemned, 
widow re-marriage was advocated; and, directly through 
Chandra Sen’s labors, in 1872 the government passed an act 
legalizing Brahma and civil marriages. This last was the 
great social reform of Chandra Sen’s remarkable career. As 
an evidence of the prompt invasion of the rigid caste sys- 
tem by the Brahma Samaj, during nineteen months of 1876 
and 1877 there were eighteen Brahma marriages of which 
ten were intermarriages between persons of different castes, 
and four were widow marriages. The bridegrooms’ ages 
ranged from nineteen to thirty-seven, and the brides’ from 
fourteen to twenty-six; while eleven of the eighteen brides 
were specified as “educated.” From July, 1861, to August, 
1879, there were ninety-three marriages, thirty-five of the 
brides being widows.* 

With the public appearance of Chandra Sen the reformatory 
or theistic movement passed from the narrow limits of the Ben- 
gali into the English language. Chandra Sen was very active 
with his pen. In 1866 he published his Zrue Faith, a devo- 
tional book, somewhat after the manner of Kempis’s /mitation 
of Christ. In 1873 he published his Lssays, Theological and 
Ethical, and in 1872 and 1873 his Brahma Pocket Diary, atter 
the style of the birthday text-books in England and America. 
His lectures were attended by large numbers of interested per- 
sons. So soon as they were printed they went far beyond the 
audiences of India, and found their way to England and the 
United States. Christ was prominent in them. Every year Sen 
delivered a lecture in the town-hall of Calcutta, on the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Brahma Samaj. The interest of both 
Europeans and natives was intense and wide-spread. Sen’s first 
lecture was delivered in 1866, in the theater of the Calcutta 
Medical College, on “Jesus Christ—Europe and Asia.” It 
was an attempt to reconcile India to the Gospel and person of 
Christ. Debendra Nath had said : 

Theism is free. Popery was the first that robbed Christianity 
of its freedom, and, owing to its freedom, Protestantism has also 
lost its freedom. Let not the name of Christ enter into the Adi 
Samaj. Three hundred and thirty-three millions of gods and 
goddesses have been defeated by Brahmaism. Let us not be in- 
timidated by another finite God. 


* Brahma Year Books, for 1877-79, edited by 8. D. Collet, London. 
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Such was the feeling in the educated minds of all India. 
The most hopeful reformers, until Chandra Sen, re-echoed it. 
They proclaimed the divine unity, but repelled the very thought 
of the divine Christ. Chandra Sen, in his creed, made a protest 
against this rejection of the divine Christ. He declared tliat 
Christ was a divine character. Through him the thought has 
permeated the whole country. “ This feeling was dominant over 
the national mind till Chandra Sen came and dispelled the error. 
From that day the antipathy to Christ began gradually to dis- 
appear, and now almost every school-boy that makes a speech 
refers to him as the highest of divine characters.” * However, 
when we come to analyze this divine Christ according to the 
conception of Chandra Sen, there is much to qualify. While he 
progressed in his Christology down to the day of his death, we 
do not find that he at any time believed Christ to be more than 
the highest manifestation of Deity, and not absolute Deity him- 
self. Chandra Sen held up Christ and his Gospel as the ‘ means 
of man’s renewal,” as “sent by Providence to reform and regen- 
erate mankind ;” that “it is the eatholic Chureh of Christ that 
is opened wide to all men without distinction ;” that “in Christ 
Europe and Asiaare to learn to find harmony and unity.” But, 
strangely enough, this great reformer “never called himself a 
Christian, but atheist.” + Christ was more to him than all 
other teachers combined, but not the one Supreme God. In 
his lecture on “ The Apostles of the New Dispensation,” ¢ he 
says that his “ New Dispensation ”—the theology of the Brahma 
Samaj—is on “ the same level with the Jewish dispensation, 
the Christian dispensation, and the Vaishnava dispensation 
through Chaitanya. It is a divine dispensation. .. . Its distin- 
guishing feature is its immediary, its denial of a mediator. .. . 
Fling away the sectarian’s small Christ, and let us be one in 
the large Christ of all ages and creeds.” 

In 1881 he inaugurated the New Dispensation with much 
ceremony, the Hindu, Buddhistic, Mussulman, and Christian 
Scriptures lying on a small table covered with crimson cloth. 
The silk banner, “ crimson with the blood of martyrs,” was 
fastened to a silver pole, and fixed in front of the pulpit. The 

* The Liberal and the New Dispensation, February 3, 1884. 


+ Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahma Samaj, p. 61. 
} Delivered in Calcutta, January, 1881. 
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creed of the New Dispensation, to take the place of the Thirty- 
nine Articles published in 1879, was the following: 

One God, one Scripture, one Church; 

Eternal Progress of the Soul; 

Communion of the Prophets and Saints; 

Fatherhood and Motherhood of God; 

Brotherhood of Man, and Sisterhood of Woman: 

Harmony of Knowledge and Holiness, Love and Work; 

Toga and Asceticism in their highest development; 

Loyalty to Sov ereign. 

Chandra Sen, carrying out his eclectic system, performed cer- 
tain ceremonies. On one oceasion the Hindu Hart, or Saviour, 
was invoked, and the Bralmas, in tmitation of the followers of 
Chaitanya, joined the “* Mystic Dance” with banners and music. 
At another time Chandra Sen performed the Fire Sacritice, 


conquering temptation.* On still another occasion the Hindu 
Arati (offering) ceremony, or evening meal, was performed, ac- 
companied with burning incense, waving candles, numerous 
musical instruments, and the chanting of the Aratithymn. The 
rites of foreign Churches were not forgotten, but introduced and 
blended with Hinduism. The Lord’s Supper and Baptism were 
performed, and adapted to Hindu life. From Romanism the 
vows of continence and poverty were borrowed, as also the rite 
of the canonization of saints; while Comtism lent its system of 
dedicating each day of the week and year to a special cultus.+ 

Chandra Sen organized important Bralima societies in vari- 
ous parts of India, and, wherever he went to lecture, he was 
heard with such interest as no religious reformer in India had 
been listened to in recent times. He visited England, and 
his audiences there were astounded at his eloquence and 
thoughts. He returned to India, and continued his great work 
of theistic reform. His health failed, and on January 8, 1884, 
he died, at the early age of forty-five. His body was cremated 
on the same evening, amid an immense concourse of mourners 
and spectators. Since his death there has been an arrest in the 
aggressive power of the Bralima Samaj. 

Chandra Moznmdar, the author of a brilliant work, 7/- 
Oriental Christ, Wad been Sen’s chief adherent. I had the 
pleasure of an interview with Mr. Mozumdar at his home in 

* On June 7, 1881. + Slater, pp. 111, 112. 
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Calcutta. Of his pure purpose, serious thought, and correct 
life there can be no question. His personal bearing and ap- 
pearance lave been strong factors in his successful career as 
the most powerful assistant to Sen. Any one who sees him 
must confirm the following portrait of him: 


Mr. Mozumdar is a man of remarkably fine presence. He is a 
little over the medium height, with black, flashing eyes, raven 
black hair, and a complexion of such a clear and beautiful tint 
that when one has seen it he wonders how, as judges of beauty, 
we can prefer the chalky whiteness of the English type. His 
face shows intelligence in every feature and line, and in conversa- 
tion he is easy, pleasant, and dignified. We have called him a 
reformer. The ample outline of his form does not call to mind 
the Hindu devotee, who spends long years in preparation for ab- 
sorption, and is forgetful of his physical wants.* 


Mozumdar made a visit to the United States in 1833, where 
he lectured, and came into close relations with the Unitarians 
of Boston. He is in profound sympathy with Christianity, but 
does not acknowledge the divine character of Chirist. Ie only 
speaks of him as “the Sen ef God, the manifestation of divine 
character in humanity ; that character descends in Christ for 
the enlightenment, conversion, regeneration, and adoption of 
all men.” In 1885 Mozumdar established in Simla Zhe Inter- 
preter, as the organ of his views. Of the mission of the Sa- 
inajes we read in it the following hopeful outlook : 


The truly worthy men among the different bodies of the 
Brahma Samaj must fraternize some day. The three Samajes 
must exchange invitations to their respective pulpits. Nay, we 
even expect to find the day when men who do not profess the re- 
ligion of the Brahma Samaj, but whose spirit is the same as ours, 
shall be cordially welcomed to our churches and pulpits, to give 
us the advantage of their devotions and precepts. The present 
writer has been often invited by Christian ministers to conduct 
divine service, and deliver sermons from their pulpits to congre- 
gations whose views differ very materially from his own. There 
never was the slightest hitch or misunderstanding on such occa- 
sions, and will it be said that the universal religion of the Brah- 
ma Samaj is incapable of such toleration? The Brahma Samaj is 
undoubtedly a church, a community, but it is ot a@ sect, it is open 
to receive good men and good things from every church, every 
religion, every community. 


The “Apostolic Durbar,” or governing body of the Bralima 
Samaj, eonsisted of all the apostles and missionaries, in all 
* The Independent, New York, Nov. 1, 1883. + The Jaterpreter, May, 1886, p. 5. 
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twenty-one members. These had contro} of the spiritual inter- 
ests of the Church. They resolved to keep the pulpit vacant, 
and the presidential seat in the Durbar also vacant. They held 
that the dead leader’s doctrine of the immediate presence and 
influence of departed guides made it unneeessary to fill the va- 
cancy—that Chandra Sen was still present, and could have no 
suceessor. Mozumdar rejected this doctrine, and contended for 
his right to preach in the pulpit. This was not granted. The 
inatter is still attended with grave dissensions. Meanwhile, the 
Bralima Samaj, while still publishing its periodicals, under the 
care of Chandra Sen’s son, is every year adding to the uncer- 
tainty of the future of the New Dispensation. 


Il].—Tue Sapuaran Branwa Samas. 


This is a secession from the Brahma Samaj, which took place 
in 1875 beeause of a serious difference with Chandra Sen. 
One of the distinctive characteristics of the Brabma Samaj 
had always been a protest against too early marriages, child- 
widows, and other social evils of Hinduism. But on Mareh 6, 
1878, Chandra Sen gave his daughter in marriage to the young 
Maharajah of Kuch Behar. By the notable Marriage Act, 
largely secured by this great apostle of a new reform, the mini- 
mum ages for the bridegroom and bride were fixed at eighteen 
and fourteen years. But both his danghter and the young 
Maharajah were beneath these ages. Immediately a great out- 
ery was heard all over India. Chandra Sen had violated his 
own social ereed. He had compromised with the eld Hindu- 
ism from which he had rebelled. In vain he pleaded certain 
excuses. Twenty-nine of the provincial Samajes united with 
the most of the members of the great central Calentta Samaj, 
and formed a secession, which called itself the Sadharan, or 
Universal, Samaj. From that moment the Brahma Samaj lost 
prestige, while the Sadharan Samaj, continuing adherence to 
tlle fundamental doctrines of the Bralima Samaj, flung out its 
banner to the breeze, and gained adherents in all quarters. 
Chandra Sen justified his course by holding that the marriage 
ceremony was only a formal betrothal. But this was without 
real force, and the public judgment pronouneed against him. 


It was a real marriage. Idolatrous practices were adopted at 
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the marriage. But these were adopted without Chandra Sen’s 
knowledge, and under his protest. Chandra Sen’s leading apol- 
ogy was, that he was inspired to consent to the marriage of his 
daughter at her early age. He had already given out broad 
hints that he possessed adesa, or inspiration. He repudiated 
the claim to be a prophet, but held that he was “a singular 
man.” In cousenting to the marriage, Chandra Sen held that 
he was acting upon the “actual will and commandment of 
God,” and that he was compelled to act as he did. The pro- 
priety of the marriage was decided by Chandra Sen’s special 
light. Before the question of this marriage arose, Chandra 
Sen had exhibited a growing tendency to regard his doctrines 
as infallible truth. This had awakened serious opposition 
within the Samaj. When, therefore, the marriage took place, 
and he gave his consent to it, the time had come for many of 
his followers to withdraw from fellowship with him. It was a 
severe trial. He bore himself with becoming dignity. But 
nothing he could do had the effect of calming the storm. 
Sivanath Sastri, speaking for the Sadharan Samaj, stated the 
mission of this new theistic society to be the following : 


1. To preach and propagate the idea of a personal God—the 
arama Purusha, as im Sanskrit he is called—of a God who loves 
righteousness and hates sin. 

2. To preach and propagate and also to teach by personal ex- 
ample the idea of true spiritual worship—consisting of commun- 
ion and prayer, as distinguished from the outward observance 
of idolatrous rites ; which idea, if once properly grasped, will in- 
evitably give rise to spiritual struggles. 

3. To divest conceptions of piety from the errors of sentiment- 
alism and mysticism on the one hand, and asceticism and ritual- 
ism on the other ; and thereby to divert the religious enthusiasm 
of the people to channels of practical usefulness, to fields of 
active philanthropy, and to the elevation of individual and social 
life. 

4. To seek and establish the grand but often forgotten truth 
of the brotherhood of man, by the overthrow of caste, and every 
other form of tyranny of class over class; the elevation and eman- 
cipation of women being an important step in this direction. 

5. To promote freedom of conscience and to kindle the sense 
of individual independence ; thereby sowing the seeds of domes- 
tic, social, political, and spiritual liberty. 

6. To communicate to the body of the people, through the 
means of individual lives, a living and conquering moral energy, 
born of faith and earnest prayer, which will impart strength and 
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vigor to the exhausted moral and spiritual nerves of the race, and 
will help them to be morally and spiritually regenerated. 


bac : The creed was declared to be the following: 


1. There is only one God, who is the Creator, Preserver and 
Saviour of this world. He is a Spirit, infinite in power, wisdom, 
love, justice, and holiness, omnipresent, eternal, and blissful. 

2. ‘The human soul is immortal, and capable of infinite progress, 
and is responsible to God for its doings, 

God must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. Divine wor- 
ship is necessary for attaining true felicity and salvation. 

4. Love to God, and carrying out his will in all the concerns of 
life, constitute true worship. 

5, Prayer and dependence on God and a constant realization of 
te his presence are the means for attaining spiritual growth. 

* 6. No created object is to be worshiped as God, nor any person 
or book to be considered as infallible and the sole means of salva- 

: tion; but truth is to be reverently accepted from all scriptures 

: | and the teachings of all persons, without distinction of creed or 

| country. 

7 7. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and 

kindness to all living beings. 

8. God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishments are 
remedial and not eternal. 

9, Cessation from sin, accompanied by sincere repentance, is the 
only atonement for it, and union with God in w isdom, goodness, 
and holiness is true salvation. 


The new Sadharan Samaj instituted a liberal order of gov- 


et eet 


ernment. It was not to be ruled by one mind, but by ofticers 
duly elected by their fellows. The general officers are four in 


| number, elected annually. They act in conjunction with a 
| general committee of forty, also elected annually, and a certain 
number of representatives of branch Samajes. This commit- 
tee, in its turn, appoints an executive of twelve persons for tlie 
year. This republican form of government was most flattering 
to the native taste for independence. No one mind could con- 
trol the body. A large prayer hall, or church, capable of hold- 
ing twelve hundred persons, was built in Calentta, and opened 
for use in 1881. Various organizations were founded to pro- 
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mote the interests of the new and vigorous Samaj: the students’ 
weekly service; the students’ prayer-meeting ; the theological 
) institution for lectures and disenssions ; the Theistie Philan- 
thropic Society, for the moral education and improvement of 
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working-men by a night school and house visitation ; the Brah- 
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inica Samaj, for Brahmist ladies ; and the Bengal Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, for the union of lady members and non-members; a 
city school, for the higher education of boys, and a boarding 
school for Bralimist girls which trains girls for the university 
examinations. Its organs are Zhe Indian Messenger, a weekly 
devoted to religions, social, and educational topics ; a monthly 
magazine for ladies; a monthly magazine for children; and a 
Bengali and English political and scientific weekly. 

The leader of the Sadharan Samaj is Sivanath Sastri, but care 
is taken that no one man attain toa controlling influence. The 
first four missionaries were publicly’set apart in 1880. A mis- 
sionary committee has in hand the special work of training mis- 
sionaries, who, after obtaining a certificate, go out preaching 
for one year as “ probationers.” The Executive Committee 
hold themselves responsible for maintaining the families and 
edueating the children of the missionaries. In addition to reg- 
ular missionary laborers, many persons engaged in secular occu- 
pations, including several Calentta students, undertake preach- 
ing tours, and other means of spreading the faith. In Bengal 
alone, in 1884, there were ninety different Samajes, while others 
existed in other parts of India. In all the three Samajes—the 
Adi, the Bralima, and the Sadharan—there existed in 1879 one 
hundred and thirty societies or Samajes. By 1884 this num- 
ber had risen to one hundred and seventy-three, with fifteen 
hundred enrolled members and about eight thousand adherents. 
By the present date it is safe to say that this total has increased 
at least thirty-three percentum.* There are, from last accounts, 
twenty-eight periodicals representing these three Samajes, of 
which fifteen are in Caleutta alone. 


1V.—Tue Arya Samas. 


We now come to the consideration of a theistic society which 
differs essentially from the three preceding Samajes, and nev- 
ertheless agrees with them in protesting against the current 
Hindu idolatry and all forms of caste. It is violently opposed 
to the other Samajes, and not less so to Christianity. “No word 
of even cold admiration of Jesus Christ and his Gospel is spoken 
by its apostles. It claims that the [linda faith of modern 
times is a gross superstition. Idolatry, and caste, and all the 


* Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and the Brahma Samaj, pp. 82, ff. 
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grosser forms of existing Hinduism are simply corruptions 
which have grown up through the ignorance and evil purposes 
of men. The Rig-Veda, the oldest of all the Vedas, never 
taught any such absurdities. Only the purest monotheism can 
be found in it. The Arya Samaj, therefore, proposes a radical 
reform of all the religous and social evils of India by return- 
ing to the primitive Aryan faith, as laid down in the earliest 
Indian scriptures. 

This new theistic movement arose in Gujurati, in western 
India. It seems to have had no outward connection with the 
revolution going on in Calcutta, and yet, if we could trace its 
origin fully, we have no doubt it would be found to be due to 
tle theistic agitations prompted by the three Samajes which 
arose in Calcutta. Its founder, Dyananda Saraswati, was the 
son of a Gujurati Brahman, and was born in 1825. His early 
development was rapid, and out of the usual line. His father 
Was a worshiper of the god Mahades, and taueht the boy the 
same worship. But the son read so much and so widely that 
his mind began to rebel against the absurdities of polytheism. 
When twenty-two years of age he forsook his father’s family 
and joined a company of fakirs, or nendicant priests. He 
heard a celebrated teacher, Anand Saraswati, who gave a new 
shape to his whole life. The young man adopted an anstere 
life, spent eighteen hours a day in meditation, traveled from 
place to place, and taught the necessity of a life of search for 
gyan and moksh—knowledge and salvation. He sought to turn 
the learned teachers from their old teaching, and to teach noth- 
ing but the Vedas, and to help him lead his countryinen back 
to the primitive theistic faith. Here he failed. He then re- 
solved to change his policy, and by means of rich men began 
to establish schools. He founded four of these, where the pro- 
fessors were paid about twelve dollars a month, and the pupils 
were provided with food, clothing, and books gratuitously. 
The study of Sanskrit was the chief employment, and the object 
was to spread the knowledge of the Vedas. But here, too, he 
failed. “He then adopted, in 1875, his final method—to travel 
through the country, distribute books, preach, and establish 
branch Samajes. This method proved successful. At the time 


-of his death, in 1884, Dyananda Saraswati had established Sa- 


majes in Bombay, Calcutta, the North-west provinces, Oudh, 
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Rajputana, and the Punjab. There are now throughout India 
two hundred and fifty Arya Samajes. These, with an average 
of fifty members each, would make 12,500. This is a low 
estimate, as the Lahore Samaj alone has 500 members, and 
Bareilly 800. The chief Samaj is at Meerut. It is composed 
of twenty-three eminent and learned professors, and to them 
all reports must come.* The following is the creed of the 
Arya Samaj: 

1. There is but one God. He is without body. Omniscient, 
happy, true, without beginning and without end, self-existent, 
omnipresent, holy, and we must worship only him, 

2. The Vedas came from the Gyan of Ishwar. They are with- 
out beginning, and were revealed to man through Rishis of an- 
cient times, 

3. There are three things which had no beginning and will have 
no end; namely, (1.) God. (2.) Souls. (3.) Matter. Souls and 
matter came out from God, and are subject unto him. 

4. The four Vedas are the only authoritative books, and they 
came from God by verbal inspiration. 

5. Eternity is divided into four periods or ages—(1.) Stayug. 
(2.) Dwapar. (3.) Treta. (4.) Kalyug. The three eternal things 
uct during these periods, and manifest themselves in the order of 
the ages as enumerated, 

6. God exists in two states; namely, Nirgun and Sargun. When 
he is passive, does nothing, is in a comatose state, and no attribute 
can be aflirmed of him, he is Nirgun, or without attributes. 
When he is active, does something, becomes manifest, and attri- 
butes can be affirmed of him, he is Sargun. When in the state 
of Nirgun he came under the influence of maya, or ignorance, 
and through that influence became Sargun, then the universe be- 
came manifest and souls became conscious. 

7. Sin can be affirmed only of that person who actually sins, 
and hence it cannot be said that all men are sinners, 

8. Prayer should be offered to God five times a day. 

9. Obedience to God and a life ordered in accordance with the 
Veda, will procure mukti, or salvation. 


The Aryans hold that by obedience to the following ten 
principles, and a performance of daily duties according to the 


Veda, a person may attain to a better birth : 


1. God is the origin of all true knowledge, and all discoveries 
which are from that true knowledge. 

2. God is the Creator of the world, is incorporeal, omniscient, 
omnipresent, happy, holy, and we should worship only him. 


* Neeld, The Arya Samaj, Budaon (India), n. d., pp. 3, # This is by far the 
best work produced in the history of the Arya Samaj. 
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3. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 
duty of Aryas to read them and teach them to others. 

4. We must always be ready to give up untruth and accept the 
truth. 

5. All our acts must be performed according to the Veda. 

6. The special object of the Samaj is to help others, in both 
bodily and spiritual matters, and to make such improvements or 
reforms as may be beneficial to all. 

7. We must live with love to others according to our religion. 

8. Advance must be made in knowledge, and ignorance must 
be banished. 

9. Aryas should rejoice not only in their own prosperity, but 
also in the welfare of others. 

10.*Persons performing duties for the public good must be 
subservient to others. In duties which coneern our own persons 
we should be independent.* 


On the question of women and marriage, now the upper- 
most social question of all India, the Aryans hold that Hindu 
widows should be permitted to remarry; that girls should not 
marry until they are at least sixteen years ot age; and that 
women should be educated. 

While all the Samajes have seized upon the press with en- 
thusiasm, as a means of propagating their opinions, the Arya 
Samaj has been foremost in the use of it. They have copied 
the methods of the missionaries very closely. Their Catechism 
is modeled after those of the Christian Cliurches. They have 
presses in Lahore, Agra, Muttra, Meerut, Bareilly, Allahabad, 
and other places. In the places where the members meet, 
books and periodicals are on the tables. A Hindi translation 
of the Veda is issuing in Allahabad in monthly parts. Monthly 
papers are issued in Meerut, Lahore, and Bureilly. I have 
before me some numbers of the Arya Patrika, published in 
Lahore in 1887, in which public meetings are reported, con- 
tributions are acknowledged, and independent essays are given, 
on such subjeets as “The Poverty of India,” * What is Brah- 
maism?” and “Love, Justice, and Propriety should Guide Us 
in our Dealings with Others.” 

The order of service of the Arya Samaj is as follows: The 
service is on Sunday, because on that day the public offices and 
courts are closed. The meeting is led by the most learned 


*Om, The Arya Catechism; or, The Indian Youth's Aryan Moral Companion, 
Mecrut, 1886, p. 29. 
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teacher. The services are opened and concluded with a form 
of prayer from the Veda. Songs are sung. The Veda is ex- 
pounded. The whole service is an imitation of Christian 
worship. Women and children are enrolled as members, but 
women do not attend the services, but if they wish to know 
what has been done, must ask their husbands to tell them. 
There is a branch of the Arya Samaj even in London. The 
lymn-book used in the service is entitled Theistic Hymns. 
Nearly all the hymns are from Christian hymn-books. Among 
them are the following: 
“ My God, my Father, while I stray, 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be doue;’ 


, 
“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come ;” 


“ My God, my Father, blissful name! 
O may I call thee mine?” 


But the Arya is eclectic. He borrows a gem whierever he 
can find a lending hand. Accordingly, in his Theistic Hymns 
for use in the London congregation, are the following : 


° 
“ The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled; ” 
* Tell me not in mournfal numbers 
Life is but an empty dream; ”’ 
“ There's a magical tie to the land of our home 
Which the heart cannot break, though the footsteps may roam ;” 
“ India, thou best of the climes of the world, 
Where victory attended thy banners unfurled, 
O, country of sages! O, land of the brave! 


Thou cradle of poets, and the hero's proud grave.” * 


In another paper we shall endeavor to show the great relig- 
ious significance of these disintegrating forces within the Hindu 
faith, and their real character as precursors of tlie certain dom- 
ination of Christianity over all the native faiths of India. 





* Comp. Forman, The Arya Samaj; Its Teachings and an Estimate of It, pp. 61, 62, 


Allahabad, 1887. 
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Art. II.—THEOLOGY: A SYMPOSIUM. 


THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE, 

Scrence is truth systematized: in other and fuller terms, it 
consists of information, facts, or phenomena, first carefully and 
definitely ascertained ; next, accurately reduced to their prin- 
ciples and relations; and then clearly set forth in logical order 
and philosophical manner. These three processes, investigation 
(by experiment, observation, or testimony), analysis, and syn- 
thetic statement, are essential to any lucid and successful scien- 
tific treatinent or treatise. Herein sctence, properly so called, 
differs from mere knowledge or simple belief; it is the classiti- 
cation and verification of these latter; they furnish the mate- 
rials out of which it constructs the edifice; they afford the 
crude elements from which it educes law and generalization, 
and which it arranges accordingly. 

It has often been questioned whether theology is strictly a 
science at all, or ever can be truly made or called so. That the 
Bible does not propound it as such, at Jeust in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the word, isadmitted by the wisest advocates of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture; and they are thereby relieved 
of many of the apparent discrepancies arising from a compari- 
son of biblical phraseology with scientific terminology. The 
sacred writers give testimony only in the form of history or 
poetry, doctrine or prophecy, on matters relating to God, 
angels, and man, affecting conduct in this life and destiny in 
the next; but it is wholly in a popular style, and rarely, if ever, 
in the guise of formal ratiocination or abstract enunciation. 
They are often experts in the topics that they treat, and they 
are always truthful in their statements when interpreted ac- 
cording to their real intent and the wsus loguendi of their 
times; but their reasonings are not cast in syllogistic form, nor 
their figures conformed to strict rhetorical rule; their narra- 
tives are not constructed after tlie classic pattern, nor their 
teachings enunciated according to pedagogic art. They utter 
no dogmatie dicta, they diseuss no metapliysical abstractions, 
they attempt no scheme of theodicy. But they supply the basis 
and the tests of all these. The decalogue, for example, is a prac- 
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tical guide to the most important duties of life, sacred, social, 
and personal; but it is not, and never pretends or was meant 
to be, a full code of morals, mueh less a didactie exposition 
of ethics in general. So likewise the tale in Genesis gives 
glimpses of the origin of man and his abode, and pictures of 
primeval manners; but it was not put forth as a scheme of 
ontology, cosmology, or anthropology, nor can it legitimately be 
used as an outline of the astronomical, geological, physiological, 
psychological, sociological, or ethnological genetics and growth 
of our planet and race. Yet all these sciences, as developed 
from other sources by modern savants, of course have important 
relations to these divinely as well as humanly indited pages ; 
and we cannot afford to neglect or disparage the quota of infor- 
ination which they contribute to the general stock on the points 
where they come into the field of inquiry. Precisely in the 
same manner, but ina vastly more interesting way and valuable 
degree, because more directly and extensively, the Bible yields 
the disjecta membra out of which the body of theology is to be 
reconstructed in harmonious strength and symmetric beauty, 
by means of the same processes employed in other departments 
of modern science, namely, a collection and comparison of all 
the particulars known, from whatever source; a thorough and 
searching test of their pertinence and correctness ; an inexorable 
dissection of their common elements, their essential differences, 
and their mutual dependencies; an ingenious but ingenuous 
classification and reconstruction according to their true rela- 
tions thus discovered ; and finally, a clear and unsophisticated 
tabulation and exposition, whether in siinple or learned words. 
That such an achievement is desirable no one surely will deny ; 
that it is practicable would seem evident from the nature of 
the case, as viewed in the light of the above definitions and 
discriminations. The tendency of the age is strongly in that 
direction, and the example set in other lines of thought stimu- 
lates theologians to the attempt. The world will never rest, 
nor will the mind of man be satistied, until something like 
scientific order is evoked out of the chaos which has hitherto so 
sadly reigned in this realm. Let us look calmly and closely at 
the principal difficulties in the way of this result, some of the 
encouragements in its pursuit, and the best means for its ac- 
complishment. These three aspects of the case are so mutually 
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involved or indicated that they may most conveniently be con- 
sidered together under the several heads with respect to which 
we have room briefly to present a few particulars. 

1. The chief of these obstacles, no doubt, and one tliat must 
forever be a main impediment to a finite mind, is the essential 
abstrusity of many—we might perhaps say most—of the com- 
ponents themselves that go to make up what is distinctively 
called theology. The foremost topic, from which the whole 
subject has derived its name, is God; a being of absolute per- 
fection, uncognizable by the senses, the very origin of tle con- 
ception of whom is disputed, and whose nature we can only 
know, even after revelation has econdescended to enlighten us, 
by a comparison with our own. The next great theme of 
theology, parallel with this, is man; but he, unfortunately, is 
almost as great a riddle to himself. Finite though he is most 
emphatically, and falling short even of his own ambitions, 
especially in his present depraved estate, he yet exhibits powers 
and functions and capacities that evince his divine origin and 
similitude, but which, even with the full light of consciousness 
directly beaming upon them, are a puzzle that has imade the 
famous paradox of antiquity the standing and still unexhansted 
lesson of philosophy, “ Know thyself.” But, thirdly, theology 
is practically oceupied with the mutual but not altogether re- 
ciprocal relations of these two beings to each other, still more 
than with the inner nature of either of them. This, while it 
somewhat relieves in other respects, rather enhances the prob- 
lem; for it is like formulating an equation between two quali- 
ties, both of whieh are unknown. Their very resemblances and 
differences give intricacy and uncertainty to the comparison, 
and make the theological caleulations and balancings almost 
endless and confusing. The votary of natural science is not 
slow to point to these hinderances in the path of the theologian, 
and often sneers at the vain and seemingly hopeless task of un- 
raveling the tangled thread of investigation. 

But let him not boast too soon; there is another side of the 
question. Ask him what he positively knows about the es- 


sence of matter, or the inner nature of force, the two prime 
elements of which he has to treat, and you will immediately 
see that he is as ignorant of these, and of the nexus between 
them, as the theologian is of the similarly fundamental ques- 
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tions relating to spirit, whether human or divine. Even phys- 
ical science deals only with observed or felt phenomena, that 
is, literally, “appearances ;” and metaphysical science, of which 
theology is a branch, has precisely the same sphere, but in 
a supernatural aspect. In short, genuine philosophy, which 
comprehends both departments, has for its legitimate office, as 
above defined, the collection, discussion, and promulgation of 
such external facts exclusively. The two realms correspond 
exactly to each other, as the terrestrial and the celestial globes ; 
although the configurations upon them are entirely different. 
There is, therefore, no inherent absurdity or impracticability 
in a system of theological science any more than in a physical 
one, so far as the subject-matter is concerned. 

The objection often urged against the certitude of theology 
on this ground, and especially the allegation that it is all or 
chiefly speculation, is so specious and common that we linger 
a little to refute it more fully. For the purpose of exemplifi- 
cation we select two of the most cardinal and perplexing doc- 
trines of revealed religion, the trinity and its congener the 
incarnation ; we would like to complete the triad by including 
the atonement, but our space forbids. Unitarians affirm that 
the idea of three persons in one Godhead is a mathematical 
contradiction, and demand a specifie definition of the distine- 
tion signified by the term “ person,” if Trinitarians would 
relieve themselves of the charge. But in every science, and 
indeed in every-day phraseology, nothing is more common than 
to speak of a thing as triple in one respect and yet single in 
another; and when we come to differentiate two objects we 
never, as we have already seen, are able to do so by a pal- 
pable discrimination of their interior substance. All that we 
can in any case reach is a verbal statement, often merely fig- 
urative, and always liable to captious perversion or educational 
misapprehension, of the difference in idea or aspect which they 
present to the mind of the propounder, but which he may not 
perhaps be able fully and clearly to outline to himself, much 
less adequately convey to another. This is not mere dialectics, 
nor play upon words; but an actual variation in conception, 
which language helps to fix and crystallize. The same truth is 
more strongly ilustrated by the doctrine of what we may in 


like manner style the Aypostatic union between the divine and 
33— FIFTH SERIES, VOL. V. 
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the human natures in Jesus. We may intelligently propound 
and believe the fact, although we may not be able to explain 
its modus; just as we hold and teach many basal truths of 
science, the interior economy of which we cannot interpret. 
In a word, there is no more inconsistency in the tenets of a 
triune God and a dual Redeemer than there is in the aphorism 
of a combination of body and soul in a human unit, or of mat- 
ter and force in a physical monad. 

2. Besides these intrinsic difficulties in theology there are 
others of a more accidental character, but which operate, per- 
haps even more powerfully and extensively, in its truly scien- 
tific development. The most obvious of these is the denomi- 
national or ecclesiastical prejudices which have often created a 
rancorous bigotry on certain doctrines and engendered a haze 
of controversy amidst which truth has been lost sight of and 
candor extinguished. Rival churches and antagonistic creeds 
have been formed, and anathemas have been fulminated, as if 
an ¢pse divit of a mortal could identify or uphold verity. 
Dogma has ruled and authority been invoked, rather than rea- 
son and argument; and so faith and charity have been sacri- 
ficed on altars really consecrated to the idolatry of self. 

But a better and a brighter day has at length dawned upon 
the best and brightest portion of the world. Protestantism has 
measurably united its forces and consolidated its purposes, not 
only against the heathen and semi-heathen foe, but likewise 
for the ascertainment and systematization of its own doctrines. 
The Bible will yet yield up all its secret stores of information 
on the profound problems which we have touched upon, and 
every other source of knowledge is more and more contributing 
to its elucidation and confirmation. Archeology is exploring 
the past, philology is delving into the mines of comparative lan- 
guage, and philosophy is scanning the subtlest vistas of thought, 
in aid of revelation; and above all a devout spirit of consecra- 
tion is wedded to an earnest zeal in intellectual effort to solve 
the doubts and establish the convictions of honest Christians 
who have read their Bibles with a faith that was clogged with 
much ignorance and that labored under many inconsistencies. 

3. The only other important hinderance to the scientific de- 
velopment of theology that we shall name is the subjective one 
which the natural heart of mankind continually interposes to 
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the reception of divine truth in the love and practice of it. 
Ever since the fall this has been an active though unavowed 
factor in the satanic plot for thwarting the counsels of sacred 
wisdom. God’s mortal children are alienated from him, and 
therefore from his teachings, and they refuse to come to the 
light lest their deeds should be rebuked. A secret bias in favor 
of sin is to be suspected at the bottom of all radical theological 
fallacy, and never does the soul arrive at thorough ingenuous- 
ness until it has surrendered its pride of self-opinion, which is 
the most insidious form of self-righteousness. At the foot of 
the cross only can the scheme of divine science be rightly 
comprehended. The God-man is the sole teacher of its deep- 
est meaning, and a regenerate mind only is competent to un- 
derstand the things of the Spirit in their highest and truest 
import. The root of genuine Gospel faith is a cordial love of 
the truth, and this the Holy Ghost must implant in the soul of 
the student in the school of Christ. There is no sound theol- 
ogy without this; there never was, and there never can be. 
But in proportion as the mind is thoroughly permeated with 
this leaven of the kingdom of heaven, a hearty search and 
sifting will be engendered, that will not rest until a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of God, the soul, and their relations is attained, 
whether humbly or professionally entertained and expressed. 

Finally, we remark that, despite these and other limitations 
and drawbacks, immense and substantial and permanent prog- 
ress has actually been made in the science of theology during 
the history of our race, and never more rapidly or surely than 
within the century now drawing toward its close. Not only 
did each successive dispensation after the Edenic unfold the 
theosophic scheme more fully, but Christianity itself has at 
every revolution digested and clarified its formulas of belief, 
from the publication of the Athanasian creed, which settled 
the tirst great and ever most important question of the trinity 
and the incarnation, down to the theses of Luther, who nailed 
the doctrine of justification by faith in the one Atonement to 
the doors of the evangelical Church forever. 
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THEOLOGY A DISCIPLINE. 


Theology, taking the word in its etymological and most re- 
stricted sense, is doctrine on God. God is the object that the 
eye of faith perceives and reason seeks to know. Taken in a 
wider sense, theology contemplates God in his relations to man 
and man in his relations to God, its aim being to furnish a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the Christian religion. 

The kind and degree of discipline resulting from the wise 
prosecution of a science will correspond, other things being 
equal, to the relative position which the odject or theme of the 
science occupies on the scale of truth. The more noble and 
spiritual the living reality is which we study, the more enno- 
bling will be the reactionary influence on the life and character 
of the student. The more profound and difticult the problems 
requiring solution, the greater will be the strength of mind and 
the skill in acuteness, perspicuity, and logic of thought devel- 
oped by the effort to acquire satisfying knowledge. Thus 
equipped the vocation of an earnest theologian becomes a dis- 
cipline of the whole intellectual man; will, reason, imagina- 
tion, and memory—indeed, all spiritual capacities and mental 
faculties—are trained, nourished, strengthened, and matured. 
His ethical life and his entire psychological constitution come 
under the elevating and stimulating influence of the highest 
order of truth. 

1. This discipline is spiritual, “(od is Spirit.” The per- 
ception of God, the contemplation of his being, his will, his 
attributes, his relations to mankind, especially the constant 
endeavor to know the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
by doing the divine will, spiritualizes the mind. 

Faithful contemplation of God may be likened to the vision 
of the beautiful in nature and art. Divine works and human 
works of beauty cultivate taste for the beautiful; and as taste 
grows in acuteness, in purity and critical perception, the bean- 
tifving efficacy of the beautiful increases. 

The truth of Christianity is concrete. It does not consist in 
abstract propositions. Truth is in the first instance personal, a 
living person, Jesus, the incarnate Son of God. “T am the 
truth,” he says. Truth is pure, righteous, good, immutable in 
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being and character, uniting all human qualities and all divine 
attributes in ideal perfection. The portrait is drawn with 
inimitable simplicity, skill, and transcendent power by the 
New Testament writers—a portrait so peculiar, so rich, so trans- 
porting, that though critically examined by genius, tested by 
scholarship for many centuries, and more studied by multi- 
tudes than any picture, statue, or poem, it has not yet been 
justly estimated. 

' 2. The study of the good, as sketched in the gospels and 
epistles, is a training toward a superior manhood, intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually. Neither Jew nor Greek attained to 
more than the faintest outline of the image of the man who 
became the Saviour of his people and actualized faultless 
goodness. By the wisdom of the Greek it was not anticipated. 
The extraordinary insight of Plato into the firmness and nobil- 
ity of virtue did indeed foretell the sufferings of the “righteous 
man,” should unsullied virtue appear in a real person. But 
the ideal as drawn in living characters by evangelists and apos- 
tles unites supreme authority with patient endurance of per- 
sonal wrongs, almighty strength with gentleness and forbear- 
ance, unexampled wisdom with tenderest sympathies, spotless 
righteousness with unchangeable devotion to the salvation of 
the wicked, unwavering fidelity to a heavenly mission in the 
midst of corruption and hypocrisy with love and merey to the 
poor, to the sick, and to the oppressed. The good in concrete 
form, as in the personal history of Jesns it confronts the eyes 
of men, presents an ideal of goodness which, when studied as a 
whole and in each of its particular characteristics, becomes, for 
the earnest student, a moral force exceeding in effectiveness 
any other sanctifying and ennobling power. No other culture 
discloses a disciplinary power in the service of moral goodness 
comparable with the fruits of genuine Christian theology. 

3. Christianity challenges obedience, the obedience of faith. 
First of all, contidence in Jesus as the Christ is enjoined, a con- 
fidence which is to be active in the devotion and consecration 
of love. 

To acknowledge and receive the truth with a believing will 
is the obligation imposed by truth. This obligation, before all 
other obligations (Matt. x, 37), demands recognition. Truth is 
its own argument. 
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Truth, however, when it has authenticated itself to the eve 
of the soul and has been appropriated by the obedience of love, 
is not a slumbering, a quiescent possession. Like “a corn of 
wheat” fallen into the ground, “it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
It develops itself in the sphere of consciousness, unfolding its 
riches in the form of knowledge no less than in excellence of 
character. The possessor of Christian truth is impelled to in- 
quiry into its origin, history, and elements. The faith that 
clings to the cross thinks on the cross. 

Theology is a necessary science. Belief gives impulse to re- 
flection on the objects of belief. This proposition is applicable 
to all departments of knowledge. Belief in the veracity of the 
senses conditions the possibility of the empirical sciences. The 
reliability of testimony is the foundation of historical knowl- 
edge and of historical criticism. Confidence in the truthful- 
ness of mankind inspires and justifies the sifting of traditional 
opinions, Faith in the kingdom of God founded by Jesus 
Christ prompts the desire after a full and thorough knowledge 
of the kingdom. The Christian scholar thinks ; he must think, 
being impelled to thought both by the * object * on which he 
believes and by the nature of faith. The “object” on which le 
thinks raises problems at once the most solemn, most profound 
and practical. 

The compass of theology comprises all the problems that chal- 
lenge the scientist and the metaphysician: God and the uni- 
verse: God and man: the relations of the world to its Author; 
the mystery of evil, moral and physical; and the repulsive 
darkness of the grave. Questions on these realities come to 
every thoughtful man, Christian or non-Christian, and he must, 
whether he chooses to do it or not, either give them a serious 
answer, or, ostrich-like, thrust his head into the sand. In addi- 
tion, theology comprises problems still more momentous and 
far-reaching: the original reciprocal relations between God and 
man as suggested by the incarnation; the historical facts con- 
cerning the birth, growth, temptation, teaching, miracles, death, 
resurrection, ascension, glorification, and second coming of 
Jesus, the Son of man; the advent of the Holy Spirit; the 
Church, with all questions involved in her origin and organiza- 
tion, her mission and perpetuity, including her conflicts and 
triumphs, the resurrection from the dead, the final judgment, 
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and existence in the world to come—facts and problems these 
which presuppose not only the phenomena confronting natural 
science and the postulates of philosophy, but presuppose his- 
toric events and irrepressible ideas that transcend the range of 
philosophy and of natural science. All cycles of existence, 
earthly and heavenly, material and immaterial, corporeal and 
psychological, human and divine, challenge intellectual inquiry, 
invite and sustain intense thought, broad and deep thought, 
with a force that taxes and ripens all the energies of the mind, 

The prosecution of theology requires as conditions of the 
first importance confidence of faith; devotion of love, spiritual- 
ity of mind, and symmetrical Christian character. And when 
these fundamental conditions are at hand, the pursuit of its 
manifold departments in a spirit consistent with these condi- 
tions matures strength of intellect and disciplines logical 
thought. In proportion to his inborn abilities, the man be- 
comes a man of mental vigor, of nice discernment, of critical 
judgment on valid processes of reasoning, skillful in conduct- 
ing abstruse investigations, and distinguished for simplicity and 
directness of scholarly speech. 

Will any one deny that problems respecting the self-existent 
One who is Father and Son and Holy Spirit; respecting the 
ground of all things; the relations between God and man on 
the plane of the Adamic race, especially this relation as exist- 
ing in the divine-human constitution of Jesus Christ ; respect- 
ing redemption, including the annulment of the law of sin, the 
remission of penalties, and peace between the transgressor and 
his righteous Judge; respecting the mystery of human death, 
the victory over death in the resurrection, and the life of per- 
fected blessedness in fellowship with God in the realm of his 
own glory—deny that such problems are profound, requiring 
tixed contemplation, patient study, broad scholarship, discrimi- 
nating judgment, and a trained imagination? If such questions 
are real, momentous, and profound, wil] not persistent inquiry 
<lraw out and perfect the intellectual as well as the moral and 
spiritual powers? Is it not true that the culture of intellectual 
vigor, stimulated and sustained by intellectual application, will 
be effective in proportion to the magnitude and solemnity of 
the problem ? 

The pursuit of theology, using the term in its widest sense, is 
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a discipline of the personality of man, of his spiritual aptitudes, 
of the sympathies of his heart, of his ethical constitution. For 
this reason theology may become a peculiar discipline of the 
intuitive powers, of conception, of memory and imagination, 
of judgment, comparison, and reasoning, of logical organization, 
and of the expression of thought by words. For the know- 
ledge of truth is conditioned on the love of truth; and the 
right use of the knowing and the ratiocinative faculties turns 


on genuine freedom of will. Says the great Master of all 
philosophy, “The truth shall make you free”—free from 
bondage to wrong, and by consequence from weakness of will 


and from errors in thought. 


t. Theology is progressive; advancing with sound knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and with the growth of the spiritual fitness 
of theological scholars. No past status of the science is final. 
Present results are only an approach toward the ultimate goal. 
In this respect theology is nigh of kin to all other sciences, 
ethical, psychological, and physical. Its disciplinary virtue, 
however, does not turn on the perfection of its results, no more 
than the culture afforded by other departments of knowledge 
depends on the absence of all deficiencies, or even on the ab- 
sence of pe sitive errors. 

Nor is its disciplinary virtue conditioned on any particular 
system, whether the system assert the principle of Augustine 
and Calvin, or the principle of Arminius and Episcopins, or the 
principle dominant in the Christological method. Whilst the 
variations are not unimportant, the difference of one system 
from another system, when all alike affirm the fundamental 
facts of Messianic revelation, is but a relative difference. At 
bottom different systems are one. All contemplate, inquire 
into, and study one central theme: God manifest in the person 
of Jesus Christ. The same profound and far-reaching problems, 
though methods of solution no less than results may greatly vary, 
confront all alike; and the spiritual, moral, and intellectual dis- 
cipline of theological science, whatever be the school, is disci- 
pline in spiritual character, moral growth, profundity and pre- 
cision of thought, and refinement of life. As compared with 
other sciences these propositions are supported by history, not- 
withstanding the fact that theological disputes have often been 
violent, and even embittered by personal animosities. 
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5. The difference between theological preaching and anthro- 
pological preaching is not unworthy of attention. The one 
emphasizes God and his attributes, Christ and his mediatorial 
work, the Holy Spirit and his office of sanctification, providence 
and its wise dispensations, the kingdom of God and the reality 
of its presence onearth. By the very presentation of these spir- 
itual themes in a way and manner adjusted to the capacities of 
a congregation, people are effectually raised into communion 
with things pure, holy, heavenly, addressing them from the su- 
pernal realm. Powers from above lay hold of mind and heart, 
drawing heart and mind from earth toward heaven, from things 
transitory to thing substantial. 

Anthropological preaching makes man prominent. Man it 
sets before the mind of man, proclaiming the frailties of his 
nature, describing the deficiencies of his character, and portray- 
ing the unworthiness of ‘his evil habits. Contemplation and 
thought are introverted. Instead of beholding the glory of 
the Lord, the eye of the soul looks at the imperfection and 


darkness within. Self-observation, the analysis of motives, of 


dispositions, and of aims will scarcely be effective in the way 
of elevating, purifying, and sanctifying the heart. Self-con- 
sciousness and self-reflection will have no more power to enno- 
ble and spiritualize personal character than there is at hand 
in self. 

To represent man to himself is a part of the obligation of the 
pulpit, though but a subordinate part. The representation of 
God, of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, gives an upward, a 
God-ward direction to the mental and moral faculties. A 
holier, higher, and mightier world is brought to bear directly 
on the will and the intellect. The effect of proclaiming divine 
holiness and divine love is in the true sense itself divine, and 
for this reason also, in the true sense, an uplifting and a spirit- 
walizing of humanity. 


Gb. V. Sevkart- 
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THE DANGERS WHICH BESET THEOLOGY. 


For the purposes of this paper theology may be defined as 
the logical expression of the basal elements of religion, natural 
and revealed. As a system of truth, theology is rooted in both 
God and man; and though its principles, in the wide sweep 
they take, may touch the whole circle of the sciences, yet it is 
complete in itself and independent of every other body of 
truth. Theology is purest and best when, in its own light, 
it is permitted to stand forth, ¢solated and alone, unmodified by 
any line of speculative thought. 

The place theology occupies in the general realm of truth 
should be clearly defined. Different planes of being, each a 
world by itself, one placed above another, appear to have been 
the order which was observed by the Creator in the structure 
of the universe. Of those we are able to designate by the 
revelations they make of themselves through their properties 
and phenomena, we may mention, first, a world of matter, in 
which physical forces and mechanical laws alone prevail ; second, 
next above matter, and so correlated to seventeen of its ele- 
ments as to build organic structures, is placed a vital world, 
subjected exclusively to vital law; third, rising still higher, we 
come to mind, which penetrates the vast intellectual realm, and 
is subject tp the laws of thought; fowrth, next above the intel- 
lectual is the sud generis spiritual kingdom, and overshadowing 
the whole, yet absolutely distinet from it and no part of it, is 
the divine Personality, the Creator of the universe. These 
grand divisions of nature are ontologically separate and dis- 
tinct in essence; they never pass their own limits and run into 
each other; though closely related, their natures never blend 
into one or form a compound; and the laws of each are opera- 
tive only in its own department. 

The proper and exclusive realm of theology is the divine 
and the human, considered in their moral aspects and relations. 
Much of the correctness and beauty of theology are secured by 
the preservation of its true limits and boundaries. So pressed 
on every hand is the biblical student with matter of different 
kinds that the work of exclusion must not for a moment be 
forgotten or neglected. Theology, a self-luminous body, can 
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be seen the most clearly in its own light. It is our business, 
therefore, to collect and collate its elements as found in the 
Scriptures and reduce them to a systematic fori. 

It is often that harm has been brought upon theology by 
the tendency of the mind to engulf its divine and spiritual ele- 
ments in the intellectual, and whenever that calamity occurs 
we are at once transported into the Siberian wastes of Ration- 
alism. In fact, we leave behind us the rich and wide table- 
lands of theology proper, and retreat into the barren and sinuous 
paths of speculative philosophy. A personal God, with his in- 
dividuality, attributes, and titles, is discarded ; he is, in thought 
and language, undeitied, and reduced to an extreme metaphys- 
ical factor denominated the “ intinite,” the * unconditioned,” 
or the “absolute.” It matters not which term is used, the 
meaning is the same, and neither necessarily expresses a divine 
attribute. Between the terms infinite and divine there may be 
a wide difference of meaning—the one must refer to the God- 
head, the other may not. When philosophers say that time, 
and space, and number are infinite, they siinply mean that they 
are unlimited; that we cannot put bounds to them; and the 
term carries the same meaning whether standing for God or 
for what it may when used as a factor in any system of meta- 
physics. No one would dare to substitute for this extreme 
abstraction the word divinity or divine, for this term unmistak- 
ably refers to God. 

The philosophy which is thus made to take the place of the- 
ology is always monistic,and divides the speculative world into 
two schools of thought. The one regards matter as the only 
substance in the universe; hence every phenomena known to 
man, even his own consciousness, is interpreted by physical 
and mechanical law; the other-—the idealistic school—regards 
the one substance as spirit, and then this as a kind of “infinite,” 
and its “activities” constitute the universe. Spencer is our 
best representative of the first-named school, Lotze of the 
second. In both, theology as such disappears, and there is no 
place left for it. In a universe of matter, physical and mechan- 
ical law determines human conduct and excludes the very idea 
of moral responsibility. Idealism also, in regarding all phe- 
nomena as the “ activities” of the “ infinite,” makes it impos- 
sible that a moral world should exist. 
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It is thus that the divine, the spiritual, and the inoral ele- 
? 


ments are eliminated from theology, and nothing is left but 


metaphysics on the one hand, at war with a theory of pliysies 
on the other. Metaphysics assumes that time and space and 
number are infinite, each in its own way; and Materialism 
treats us to another infinite, namely, an infinite universe—a 
universe which includes in itself all that can exist in the other 
three infinites. Idealism, a special form of metaphysics, starts 
with one all-embracing infinite as its only factor, annihilates 
time and space, and then recognizes nothing but its own “ activ- 
ities.” No thinker who has any respect for the teachings of 
the Scriptures, or tor the voice of common sense 9 should admit 
that such speculations have any kinship whatever with theol- 
ogy or religious truth. As the terms infinite and absolute are 
mere factors in an argument, logically connected with other 
factors, they should be allowed to pass as such, and for nothing 
more. It has ever been so easy for speculative writers to let 
go their hold of the divine nature in God and the spiritn il in 
man, and sink down into the realm of speculative reason, that 
theology has suffered greatly from this source, and it is never 
free from danger. 

Theology has also suffered from what Lotze describes as 
“the earnest longing of the mind to see nature developed 
as a unity from one source and on one plan.” Against this 
tendency he decidedly protests, as if conscious that it destre Vs 
the true philosophic spirit in the investigator, and yet he be- 
comes its absolute victim, the wanderings of his fancy in this 
direction amounting to mental aberration. 

Let us glance at some of the dangers to whieh theol ory is 
exposed from the lazy inclination of man to simplify, and thus 
make easy, his studies by reducing different and distinct lines 
of thought to unity, or by making one science engulf all others. 
Since theology is rooted in both God and man it touches the 
science of psychology at all of its most essential points. It 
recognizes intellect, will, conscience, and feeling, but simply 
and only in their moral relations. Asa result of this contigu- 
ity of the two lines of thought the rationalistic psychologist, 
urged on by his “craving” for unity, finds himself yielding 
to the temptation to engulf theology in his science; on the 


other hand, the theologian for the same reason attempts to vc- 
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cupy the entire ground with his theology, and thus perform 
the laudable feat of preserving the “harmony of science and 


religion!” In both instances the compound of compounds 


thus formed, being an utter distortion of two distinct systems 
of truth, gives us a true representation of nothing known to 
nature. The better way is by introspection to develop the 
science of psychology out of the elements of the mind without 
the least regard to theology or to any other science. Then 
isolated, alone, shining in its own light, and unmodified by 
any thing foreign to itself, we shall be able to see the mind as 
it really is. How it came to be or what its destiny is are 
questions that need not in this connection be raised. As the 
essence of mind is hopelessly beyond our reach the psychologist 
may begin his studies by inquiring: What are its powers 4 
What are their relations to each other and to the body? and 
the more fully he studies mind as it is and nothing else, the 
clearer and more correct will be his conceptions of its phenom- 
ena and powers. In fact, we can see nothing distinctly un- 
less it be made to stand forth alone, away from the shadows of 
other things. Theology should receive the same treatment, 
and nothing should be allowed to mar or modify its distinctive 
individuality. 

Then when we have the two sciences well in hand it 
will be very proper by comparison and contrast to examine 
the relation they sustain to each other. As the most impor- 
tant inquiry that can be raised, we should ask: Do the two 
sciences, as separate and independent witnesses, testify to the 
same truth whenever they occupy the same ground / 

The unity and harmony of the two sciences as the result of 
coalescence we should very much deprecate. If, in an attempt 
to bring about that result, we make pure psychology the 
standard of truth, then theology must be cramped, and 
stretched, and warped, and twisted in a thousand ways—in 
short, it must be mangled beyond recognition, and psychology 
left to stand alone as the embodiment of both; or if theology 
be made the standard of truth, then psychology must be sub- 
jected to like violence that agreement may be effected ; or if 
both sciences are so modified that they will be able to blend 
and occupy common ground, then the compound will be 
neither, but form a nameless hybridous fiction. But this is 
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not all. If we allow theology to swallow up psychology, then 
the mind ultimately, under the power of a remorseless logic, 
will be led to recognize God as the only existence, and man’s 
individuality will disappear; then there will be left us as the 
universe, the thought and “activity of the infinite,” with the 
capital “1” discarded. If in this process matter or extension 
is associated with thought, then we land in atheism or in the 
pantheism of Spinoza. 

Whenever theology has felt constrained to adjust itself to 
any system of speculative philosophy it has suffered a loss of 
character and dignity by patronizing an interest which it 
should have regarded with indifference. The following facts 
will illustrate my meaning: Before embracing Christianity 
Augustine was thoroughly versed in Greek philosophy, and 
the fatalism it taught he had heartily embraced. He was 
seized with the “craving ” for the unity of religion and neces- 
sity, and at once his vast and varied powers became enlisted in 
the work of its consummation. The most conspicuous and en- 
during labor of his life was his successful attempt in the inter- 
ests of “harmony” to adjust the doctrines of Christian theol- 
ogy to the imperious demands of Greek philosophy. If at 
any point he failed, the deficiency was at a later day supplied 
by John Calvin. As a consequence of this effort at ‘* reconcil- 
iation” the fair form of Christian doctrine has been torn and 
tortured for ages, in all lands, by such notions of *‘ decrees,” 
“ predestination,” “ foreordination,” “ effectual calling,” “ perse- 
verance,” and “ necessity” as caused millions of people to stand 
aghast and tremble, till many fled for refuge in some form of 
infidelity. How much better if he had, with a steady faith, 
adhered to plain Christian theology, and allowed heathen phi- 
losophy to take care of itself. Or, if in some of its Protean 
forms there comes up a philosophy that is worth fighting, we 
need not take the ark of God into the field, but use such 
weapons as we can easily capture from the enemy. 

At the present time there is in many quarters an itching to 
push theology to the front and use it in the settlement of ques- 
tions of geology, physics, evolution, chemistry, and anatomy. 
But since revelation touches these sciences only at a few points, 
and never attaches to any of them a moral qnality, we care 


nothing for their teaching except when, as independent wit- 
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nesses, they bear testimony to facts and doctrines which are fun- 
damental in the Christian system. Theology fully recognizes 
the world of truth, but it is not amenable to any system of 
speculation nor responsible for it. Until a case of clear con- 
tradiction is made out we can take no interest in the labors 
of reconciliation. As there is no line of thought in the uni- 
verse that can come up and share with theology its divine 
heights, so it should refuse to go down for the sake of being 
brought into harmony with any thing. Let theology hold its 
ground in the realm of the divine, the intellectual, the spirit- 
ual, and the moral, and its integrity will be preserved. 

And why this “craving” for unity and harmony? The 
fact is, we don’t want them. Would any thing be added to 
the value or beauty of the forest were all the trees so changed 
that in structure and appearance they would be like the pine 
or the chestnut? Who could wish that unity might be given 
to the fruitage of the orchard or the flowers of the field? The 
fact is, the unifying process demanded by philosophers and 
some theologians, if it could be made effective, would bring 
the confusion of chaos upon the whole realm of truth. Di- 
versity and variety signify wealth of resources and not con- 
flict of systems. Is not the unity of this universe the product 
of an infinite variety ? 

Some of the clamoring for harmony is made by modern phi- 
losophers. The theology of cosmology—a very gauzy sub- 
stance—is the form of religion they accept. The authorized 
exposition of this doctrine may be found in Spencer’s evolution 
of his fanciful absolute. We are willing to put nature on the 
witness-stand and receive all the testimony it can give to facts 
that come within its knowledge, and we have not a doubt that 
the truths thus established will coincide with all the truths 
of theology that bear upon the same topics. As an illustra- 
tion, nature teaches that virtue promotes happiness—theology 
teaches the same lesson. 
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Arr. IV.—HISTORY OF THE CONFLICTS ON MORALS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ROME SINCE THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, BY DRS. DOLLINGER AND REUSCHL* 

Tue interest which will always attend a good account of how a 
ody of men may think on the eternal questions of right and 
wrong, and of how they may solve the problem as to what shall 
be our guide in determining the right, attaches in no ordinary 
degree to the present volumes. It is not every school of which 
the teaching on matters such as pilfering or embezzlement, 
lying or perjury, wrongful contract or breach of the marriage 
vow, smuggling or treason, rebellion or assassination of rulers, 
is of moment to the moral health of families, cities, and nations 
in the same degree as the teaching of the Post-Tridentine Church 
of Rome. Neither is it every author who in equipment or re- 
pute is the equal of Drs. Dollinger and Reusch. 

Needing no fresh monument of their lore, these great scholars, 
in supplying a public want, have reared one; for in nearly 
eleven hundred pages before us every paragraph is the handi- 
work of masters in knowledge and laboring-men in research, 
In the second of the two volumes, indeed, they do not appear as 
authors, but as discoverers. It consists wholly of documents 
in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, and therefore is not of 
their writing, although it is their book. Of these documents a 
large part has been discovered in the archives of Munich, and 
these now, for the first time, publicly appear. Some of the doce- 
uments had been already printed by two Dominicans—Concina 
and Patuzzi—but were known only to a small number of cleri- 
cal readers, mostly in Italy. 

From these documents is drawn the history contained in the 
first large volume. That is a narrative scrupulously faithful to 
the authorities; clear as day ; sober, but far from dull; acute, 
yet avoiding subtleties. The authors always move with that 

ise of carriage which bespeaks conscious knowledge of the 
ground and familiar command of the facts. Their work ought 
to be speedily translated into English. 

* Geschichte der Moralstreitig Reiten in der rémisch Katolischen Kirche seit dem 


sechzehnien Jahrhundert, von Ignatz von Doéllinger ind Fr. Heinrich Reusch. Nérd- 


lingen, 1889. Two vols., octavo, pp. 687 and 398. 
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A history of conflicts between combatants fighting behind the 
shut visors of a dead language, within an inclosure so care- 
fully fenced off as the modern Church of Rome, and on the 
delicate subject of esoteric moral teaching, is not easily traced 
by any one standing outside of that Church. In fact, it never 
could be traced with the saine ease and firmness with which it 
is here traced, except by men whose perfect acquaintance with 
lomanism enables them to reconnoiter the ground with greater 
confidence than could be possessed by either a Protestant or 
Greek writer. 

For our authors, two dangers whereby others are beset do 
not exist: on the one hand, the danger of straining interpreta- 
tions, so as to ake Rome and Romanists say what they have 
not said; and on the other hand, that of too easily accepting 
disclaimers. Knowing just how far a given form of expression 
carries, Dollinger and Reusch push it no farther ; and know- 
ing also the proper value of disclaimers, they accept them now 
as meaning what they appear to mean, now as meaning little, 
now as meaning nothing at all. 

The documents present the history in episodes, to which the 
narrative gives unity. In the Middle Ages discussion in the 
schools often turned upon the general principles of morals and 
their practical application in specific cases. Food for specula- 
tion on such points was constantly ministered by the theses of 
disputants and the lectures of professors. Certain ideas speed- 
ily were discountenanced, others gradually gainedcredit. These 
last passed into works now on canon law, now on moral theol- 
ogy. The works on canon law were for the guidance of prac- 
titioners in the forum eaternum, the ecclesiastical courts, in 
which bishop and archdeacon, holding acknowledged jurisdic- 
tion over chureh lands, tithes, and endowments, besides all 
matters affecting wills, marriage, or divorce, as well as all cases 
between clerk and layman, steadily sought to extend the range 
of their authority, and so held the civil courts in constant 
strife to keep up a precarious independence. 

The writings on moral theology were at first only branches 
of works on theology in general, but after the Council of Trent 
they grew into regular hand-books for the guidance of practition- 
ers in the forum internum, the solemn secret tribunal of the 


Chureh commonly called the confessional. In this tribunal the 
S4— FIFTH SERIES, VOL, V. 
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judge claimed jurisdiction in every question of right and wrong, 
from the theft of a pin to the murder of a sovereign. 

The forum externum was the instrument of power over in- 
dividuals, through the reaction upon them of public authority. 
The forum internum was the instrument of power over pub- 
lic law, through the reaction upon it of individual influence. 
In the forum externum the judge had, in some measure, to 
take into consideration civil usage and public opinion. In the 
Jorum internum the judge and the accused stood alone, God 
only knowing what passed, and the judge acting as his repre- 
sentative. The accused was self-accused, the judge was self- 
inspected, the only extraneous consideration he had to reckon 
with being the probability of alienating the “ penitent” from 
the tribunal or of retaining him under its control. 

In this court of conscience it was for the confessed to tell 
what things he had done, and it was for the confessor to say 
whether he should be absolved or not, and if absolved, then on 
what conditions. Hence of personal interests none could be so 
intimate and delicate as the difference between a severe confes- 
sor and an indulgent one. Seeing that when once pronounced 
an absolution held good, whether it had been obtained easily or 
hardly, the solicitude of the “ penitent” naturally directed itself 
to the readiness with which the pardon could be procured. Be- 
lieving that for the life to come the pronouncing of the remission 
of his sins by the confessor made to him the difference between 
an entrance open and an entrance barred into the way of life 
eternal, and well knowing that in this present world it made to 
him the difference between being at peace with the Church and 
being at war with it, while in places where the Church had 
control of civil society it might, at the direction of the eccle- 
siastical authority, make the difference of being at peace or war 
with civil law and social forces, the disciple felt that in the 
giving to him or withholding from him of absolution lay the 
binding or loosing of his peace temporal and eternal. There- 
fore one who had much to be absolved from would not choose 
a confessor who was known in serious cases to refuse absolu- 
tion or defer it; nor yet one who was known to lay on heavy 
penances. 

So long as the Church every-where held control over civil 
law and general society, the difference between confessor and 
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confessor was confined within safe limits. He who chose the 
monk rather than the parish priest, or he who chose the friar 
rather than the monk, was still under right ecclesiastical direc- 
tion. What one order lost another gained, and competition was 
stimulated ; all the circles of power being co-ordinated and all 
being held under one supreme will. But after the Reformation 
the problem was essentially modified. Over a considerable 
part of Europe not only people but princes had come to regard 
the inner tribunal as an institution without divine authority, 
illegimate in its claims, and corrupting in its operation. Entire 
nations had passed outside of its control ; every-where its powers 
were new liable to be challenged. Hence a pressing necessity 
of making it an attraction, not a terror. 

Now the task of writers on moral theology was to instruct 
the confessor in what case he, as judge, was to hold the con- 
fessed guilty, in what not guilty; and if guilty, whether of a 
mortal or a venial sin. On each case as stated he gave an 
opinion. The act was sinful, not sinful, or only venially sin- 
ful. Like the opinion of counsel learned in the law, this 
opinion was not an informal utterance, but one meant to be 
taken by the disciple as a guide of conduct, and by the 
tribunal as a rule of judgment. The tribunal was of course 
the confessor. The scale of guilt once fixed, next arose the 
question as to the scale of penance. Here the difference 
between a severe and an indulgent tribunal became immense, 
and of practical import for boy or girl, plowman, princess, or 
king. 

Here again the difference to the confessor was immense as 
between a “benign” theologian and a strict one: for the 
former would give an opinion according to which he could 
comfort and please his “ penitent” in a case where, by a strict 
opinion, he would be bound to trouble his conscience. Now 
the technical term by which the opinion of a theologian was 
distinguished from a common notion was “a probable opin- 
ion;” and the darling doctrine advanced was, that any one 
who acted upon a “probable opinion” acted safely, even 
though the deed was one generally condemned. 

Writing to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at the point of time 
when the strife was at its highest over the proposed pub- 
lication by their General, Gonzalez, of a book in opposition to 
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the laxism which had become prevalent among the Jesuits, 
H. Noris, a cardinal of the Augustinian order, said : 

The General’s opponents regard his attack on probabilism as 
destructive of the activity of the company ; the Jesuits are the 
contessors of many princes in Europe, of many princely prelates 
in Germany, and of many courtiers of high station, and did they 
become as strict as the General’s doctrine would require, they 
would lose their office as confessors at all the courts.* 

Not more weleome at court was a “ benignant” confessor 
than at the doors of traders, men of pleasure, and the followers 
of easy living in general. To lose the crowd from the tribunal 
was a serious matter, as well as to lose position at court. So 
hand-books called Summe poured out from the press, formu- 
lating case after case in pointed detail: this case of theft, that 
case of lying, of unchastity, or intemperance, or other sin; 
then the casuist, or case-expert, measuring with nicety the de- 
gree of guilt against the degrees of exculpating circumstance 
or principle, and putting the question sin or no sin, and, if sin, 
mortal or venial, closed with an opinion. That author who 
held actions to be sinful which hitherto Christian and heathen 
had agreed in so considering was severe, he who held such ae- 
tions excused was benignant. So the rigorists became irksome 
to the men of the “ mild view,” and the laxists, or laxatores, 
became offensive in the eyes of nen of the strict one—not that 
the strict were so very strict. 

The documents open the episodes of the struggle at a 
striking moment. The Thirty Years’ War had done its work. 
That war represented one side of the reaction against the 
Reformation, namely, the effort to beat down heresy by arms. 
Another side was represented by the effort to re-attach to the 
Romish obedience rulers and people. For this end a principal 
means consisted in the offer of large spiritual benetits, among 
which easy absolution took a leading place. After the Council 
of Trent it was among the older orders that easy absolution 
was most favored, and there the potent principle of probabilism 
vas set in vogue as the theoretical basis of “ benignant” prac- 
tice in the confessional. But the Jesuits, though at first shy 
of it, had, after a time, seized upon that principle and given 
to it large application, by which means they had secured as 
* Vol. i, p. 101. 
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clients royal sires and royal dames, with other dames who, 
without being royal, had much to do with the keeping of the 
heart of kings. Moreover, they had made their confessionals 
popular among the multitude. Books full of methods for 
making absolution easy were published in great numbers by 
members of the Society. In faet, to a considerable extent the 
place occupied in the Middle Ages by the pardoner and his 
wallet of indulgences, as Chaucer has it, “hot from Rome,” 
was now supplied by the less vulgar and more circumspect 
but equally “benignant” confessor. The rough and ready 
doctrine of the pardoner was replaced by subtle proofs that 
bad actions were not sins unless your own conscience made 


them so; and that, if they were sins, you might be absolved as 


often as ever you would confess toties qguoties ; and that a * be- 
nignant’ confessor was bound to take your statement that you 
were contrite as proof of it, although he saw no remarkable 
signs of contrition, and was bound also to take your promise 
this Sunday that you were going to amend your life, although 
last Sunday, the Sunday before, and many a one before that 
you had regularly given in the same promise, and as regularly 
made your new-found innocence the starting-point in a fresh 
account of sin. 

Against these doctrines arose, from parochial clergy, from 
bishops, and from members of other orders, in particular the 
Dominicans, expressions of distress and moral abhorrence. In 
the countries bordering upon Reformed Churches, such as 
Belgium or France, these utterances took official shape. The 
faculties of Louvain and the Sorbonne condemned certain 
books and certain doctrines of other books. Even south of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, those two ramparts of ecclesiastical 
immunity, remonstrances were not wanting. In Spain itself 
some spoke loudly, and in Italy at last even the curia and the 
pope had to extract from recent works lax propositions in 
great number, and to subject them to formal sentence of con- 
demnation. But papal sentences themselves were adroitly 
turned. A proposition condemned was not in the same words 
taken up again, but a slightly modified form of its assertion 
was first stealthily and then openly maintained. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century Bishop Gil- 
bert de Choyseul, of Tournay, sent to Innocent XI. a report 
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of his diocese,* in which he says that on reproving the Jesuits 
for teaching lax morals he found them submissive, but that 
certain Franciscans in Lille had printed propositions asserting 
that the commandment of God to confess at the least once 
a year could be fulfilled even by a sacrilegious communion. 
Alexander VII. had condemned the analogous proposition, that 
the command of the Church as to confession could be fulfilled 
even by a confession that was willfully invalid. Yet these 
Franciscans refused to recall their own proposition, and ap- 
pealed to two books by men of their order in which it was 
maintained. In Namur the Franciscans had published prop- 
ositions asserting that even in the case of such as lead heathen- 
ish lives, frequent confession and communion, together with 
reverencing of the Holy Virgin, are a sign of predestination 
to beatitude. The Bishop tells how he and all who combat 
the lax opinions and excesses of the probabilists are denounced 
as Jansenists. 

It is well to note Monseigneur de Choyseul’s description of 
how new moral codes formed themselves on the shifting founda- 
tion laid down at Trent—that of tradition instead of Scripture. 
He unwittingly shows every current leaving fresh formations ; 
for the house was not built on a rock. 

It will not escape the notice of your Holiness how perilous it is 
for the Church to be inundated with so many bulky volumes of 
theological, or more properly of pseudo-theological, matter. As 
these books can scarcely be read through by the censors, their 
authors are in many respects unbridled; and as they reckon it an 
especial honor to say somewhat new, they blush at no error which 
their want of reason makes them deem plausible. Nevertheless, 
when once (here Luse italics) their monstrous doctrines are printed, 
the y have become, according to the judgment of our recent casuists, 
probable ; and gradually, the probability of these opinions gaining 
ground, or as a late writer says, ripening, they eventually become 
safe, and certain, and indubitable rules of conscience. 

In the words which I have underlined we have the natural 
history of morals made by tradition, not derived from divine 
law. First, an “opinion” is tentatively printed ; being so, it is 
quotable as that of a theologian. As such it is “probable.” In 
a little while it becomes safe, then certain, then indubitable ; the 
true teaching of the Church in all ages past, and consequently 


in all future ones. 
* Vol, i, p. 289, 77. 
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Bishop de Choyseul goes on to hint that were it practicable 
the pope would make a useful application of his authority by 
prohibiting the reading and quoting of most theologians, jurists, 
and canonists, seeing there were few into whose books had not 


crept errors and lax doctrines. 


By this means would books be suppressed which are not only 
useless but hurtful; books the reading of which often draws away 
the servants and shepherds of the Church from the reading of the 
holy fathers, of ecclesiastical canons, of papal decrees, and even of 
holy Scripture, to such an extent that at present there is scarcely 
a theologian to be found, for true theology can only be drawn 
from holy Seripture and tradition, both of which our modern 
writers so lightly esteem that, copying, as they do, their sophisms 
the one from the other, they completely deform the teaching of 
the Church. 


When Trent, as the first new article of faith, the foundation, 
in fact, of a new creed, raised tradition to the level of holy 
Scripture, it lowered Scripture to the level of tradition, and so 
worthy Bishop de Choyseul found that both were handled alike. 
It is so easy to say that a certain doctrine has always been that 
of the Catholic Church. A maker of tradition who cannot say 
that plumply is of little use. 

The time, then, at which our documents open is after the 
first extravagances of the probabilists have been outdone by 
succeeding ones; after the recoil has declared itself generally, 
and has spoken forth at Louvain, the Sorbonne, and the Vati- 
can; after Pascal has awakened the attention of the reading 
world and is dead, but yet while the Lettres Provencales are 
living, and have not done growing; a time when most princes 
who have confessors have chosen to themselves Jesuit ones; 
when, for instance, Louis XIV. is wont to receive absolution 
from Pere la Chaise. 

At this point a bitter ery is raised from the Pyrenees against 
the laxists by a Jesuit preacher and confessor, Father La 
Quintinye. With great heaviness and continual sorrow in his 
heart he protests, first in the pulpit, next to his rector and col- 
leagues in his college, then to his Provincial, and even to the 
(yeneral himself. Bootless protest, slighted at every stage! 
Finally he carries it to the feet of the pope; and here it stands 
at last under the eye of the world. 

When La Quintinye in the pulpit denounces popular offenses 
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he is first rebuked and then stopped, for he disturbs con- 
sciences. When, in the consultations of his college, he hears it 
said that a nobleman who confessed that he was going to give 
a false oath to save a friend froma heavy fine, and that women 
who did the worst women can do had not committed sin, see- 


ing neither he nor they saw sin in it, and when, hearing this, 
tands alone. So also does he stand alone when 


he protests against the doctrine that in the confessional the 


he protests, hes 


spiritual father is to judge of actions confessed, not by his own 


those of the “ penitent,” whose conscience may 


lights, but by 
take the sinful for sinless, and mortal for venial. So, again, 


does he stand alk 


me when he protests against the still stronger 
doctrine, that when a confessor tinds that the conscience of the 
penitent passes certain things uncondemned he is not to disturb 
his ignorance by giving light which might turn innocent actions 
into guilty ones. When he complains of these things to his 
Provineial that dignitary wonders at him. When he lays the 
complaint before the General he is admonished not to endanver 
the unity otf the Society. W he n he sends on his complaint to 
successive popes we know not whether it even reaches their 


hands; for he Says that so bent are the chiefs of the Society on 
fostering the doctrine of probabilisin that they keep secret even 
papal reseripts and apostolic constitutions if adverse to that doe- 
trine, and never let them be made known to the ordinary mem- 
bers of the company. So he evidently thinks, when sending 
his memorandum to Innocent XL, that the predecessors to 
whom it hy id been forwarded may never have beheld it. Now 
at last, two hundred and ten years after the date of the cover- 
ing letter, both it and the inclosure are before the world, and 
considerable light is thereby thrown on the genesis of proba- 
bilism and its manner of inward operation. 

The following is La Quintinye’s note of the effect produced 
upon preaching by the doctrine that the teacher is to take as 
his rule of instruction the conscience of the taught: 


They arrange and compose their sermons in accordance with 
this doctrine. That is, they never from the pulpit reprove 
any thing which they believe to be done bona Side. And 
since men without number have a conscience culpably errone- 
ous, whether because of blindness of heart or by the effort of the 
multitude of opinions which in the present day are circulated 
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every-where, opinions altogether improbable, and foreign to divine 
law, but which worl lly men with eagerness embrace as flattering 
themselves and their desires, such men are by them deserted in 
their sins ; and those whom they are in duty hound by the word 
of truth to recall to the paths of divine law they permit to roam 
after the errors of their own hearts, and to rush into perdition.* 


So he tells how in Limoges, when P. N., a lenten preacher, had 
announced a sermon on usury, he was compelled to change the 


subject, and a large congregation gathered to hear his reproofs 
of that sin were sent away muttering that “the fathers” were 
hugging the usurers and their usuries. The same thing hap- 


pened in Angouléme to Father N. And as to himself, his ree- 


tor had begged him urgently not to preach in Pau against the 
lax use made of * probable opinions,” nor against usury. ‘To 
whom,” he says, “I made answer, that I could not abstain, 
neither did it to me seem lawful for a preacher so to do who 
had year by year to preach in these localities—to keep silence 
as to evils which here prevail, and of which he is by no means 
ignorant; above all, at a time like this, when the depraved 
habit of thinking on matters of conscience which has crept in 
among the faithful is so lamentably complained of by the 
supreme Pontiff.” + 

Not long after La Quintinye had spoken, much began to be 
heard of Thyrsus Gonzalez, a Jesuit professor in Salamanca. 
There he had taught probabilism, but had sallied out to itin- 
erate as a mission preacher in Castile, Toledo, and Andalusia. 
In his “ practice” in the mission confessional he was presented 
with the fruits of teaching that the opinions of one or more 
theologians, to the effect that an action usually deemed sinful 
was not so, would warrant one in doing that action in good faith, 
and that whatever was done in good faith was done blame- 
lessly ; aye, even though other theologians more numerous or 
of greater weight held the action to be guilty, and though 
one’s own judgment concurred with theirs. 

What roused the conscience of Gonzalez was evidently the 
manifest reaction of the confessor on the persons confessed. 
Those who had been consoled and sent away in peace after con- 
fessing to false swearing, or to deeds that cannot be named, but 


* Vol. ii, p. 7. 
+ Vol. ii, p. 8, de pravo illo opinando modo in rebus ad couscientiam pertin- 
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who in confessing said that they did not believe them to be sin- 
ful, as La Quintinye relates, or persons who confessed to bigamy 
and were consoled and sent away in peace because only one 
marriage out of two had been contracted with consent of par- 
ents, would naturally be incensed against a confessor who should 
dare to speak rough things of sin or the displeasure of God. 
Professor Thyrsus Gonzalez returned to his chair in Salamanca, 
unable longer to teach what he had been taught. He sought 
to bring out a work against probabilism, but was constantly 
refused permission by the Society, although the pope of the 
day strongly desired its publication. By a strange combination 
of circumstances he was elected General, and then attempted to 
give his views to the world. Hence a fierce combat between 
him, the assistants, provincials, and other chief officers of the 
company; a combat which raged for many years, the story 
of which, as here told, affords incidents of keen interest and 
manifold instructiveness, while the documents of the ease are 
in themselves a kind of education in the interior life of Rome. 

One of these I give—a paper from the hand of one of the 
combatants. Estrix, secretary to the society under Gonzalez, 
had been a keen opponent of the Rigorists, but, though still a 
probabilist, he did not go all lengths, and had become a zeal- 
ous partisan of the General in his struggle to get his book 
brought out. This paper bears internal evidence of being spe- 
cially aimed at the doctrine of Terillas, an English Jesuit who 
lived and taught in Belgium. The quibble, as between direct 
and reflex principles, shows this: Here we have the secretary 
to the society writing in the Collegio Lomano itself, the seat 
of the Black Pope and the oftice of his staff; and it is curious 
to mark this picture drawn there of the influence of a proba- 
bilist confessor over a man of business. A note prefixed to 
the paper says : 

Father Egidius Estrix left the following to show that our teach- 
ing of morals would not be well guarded should we allow the doc- 
trine to prevail that any one may lawfully follow a probable opinion 
favoring liberty against law ( faventem libertati adversus legem) 
even though it be the less safe, and though he may know that the 
safer opinion, holding for the law against liberty (stantem pro lege 
adversus libertatem), has, in respect of authority and reason, more 
appearance of being the true one, or is the one more commonly 
received among judicious men, and better grounded.” 
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The terminology of this note is of essential importance. A 
“safe opinion” is one in following which no risk is run of break- 


ing law. A “probable opinion” is one published by some 
theologian or theologians. Of two opinions neither perfectly 
safe, that is the “safer ” 
breaking law. Of two opinions, both probable, that is the 
‘‘more probable” which has the greater “authority.” Author- 
ity is twofold: extrinsie and intrinsic. The extrinsic authority 
of an opinion is its author; when one only has given it, his 
name is its sole extrinsic authority. When a second quotes it 

“probable” it has two names in its favor, and soon. The 
intrinsie authority is the inherent reasonableness of an opin- 
ion. These terms keep their signification habitually. But the 


in following which is run less risk of 


assumption couched in two phrases deserves the most careful at- 
tention. Those phrases are, “for liberty and against law,” and 
“for law and against liberty.” This is the acceptance in high 
places of the vulgar notion that what is lost to law is gained to 
liberty, and that what is gained to law is lost to liberty. 

Even human law, in points where it restrains individual lib- 
erty, founds and fences general liberty ; and divine law sets up 
an order under which general liberty is secured against arbitrary 
invasions of the individual. In any community it is only the 
criminal classes among whom passes the assumption that law is 
against liberty. 

Now for the paper itself: * 

A God-fearing man, not learned but gifted with a good under- 
standing, is invited to enter into a contract which he suspects of 
being tainted with usury or simony. Wherefore to the best of his 
power he makes inquiry, consulting doctors and weighing their 
reasons as well as he can. He finds that the contract in question 
is condemned by the great majority, and to him the reasons of this 
majority appear to be the stronger. Accordingly, in his own 
mind he concludes that the proposed contract is either simoniacal 
or else usurious, and therefore he declines to enter into it. 

A benignant theologian says of him: “What fearest thou? 
Knowest thou not that seven learned men are of opinion that the 
contract is not simoniacal?” Yes,” replies the good man, “ but 
twenty doctors say that it is simoniacal, and to me the reasons of 
these appear the stronger. 

‘No matter,” says the theologian; “e thou art at liberty to fol- 
low the less probable opinion.” “ What,” asks the man, “ even 
though it be the opinion I hold to be false?” “ Yes,” replies the 


* For the document see vol. ii, p. 91; for its place in the history, vol. i, p. 50. 
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theologian, “so long as thou art supported by the probability of 
the other opinion, although that probability be a minor on +9 

“Then,” cries the ing wire r,‘‘am I to enter into a contract 
which I judge to be simontacal 7” * Thou hast naught to fear,” 
says the theologian, “seeing that thou art going upon a maxim 
that flows out of the direct principles relating to contract in its 
own nature, whereas a judgment so formed may readily consist 
with a different one flowing out of the reflex principles of lawful 
contract, because the latter judgment also may possess a certain 
probability, although a minor one.” 

To this the man replies: “ Of those reflex principles I know 
nothing, and I do not care to know any thing. I take it as only 
too certain that to me a contract is not lawful which is held by 
me to be simoniacal.” ‘Come, come,” rejoins the theologian, 
“T shall relieve all thy scruples. This judgment of thine, being 
an opinionative one, is to thee voluntary.* ‘Therefore just suspend 
it for a little while, till thou hast fulfilled the contract.” “ But,” 
cries the man, * how will that help me, if I see that the reason 
and the authority affirming the simoniacal character of the con- 
tract are clearly greater than those denying it.” To which the 
theologian rejoins : “ For thy complete security turn away for a 
little while thy mind from dwelling on such reason or authority, 
and fix it only upon the proabbility of the contrary opinion. 
What can be easier?” 


In this paper of a notable official many things are of impor- 
tance ; perhaps nothing of such far-reaching lnportance as the 
admission that particular opinions on specifie cases would prae- 
tically have little effect were it not for a general principle to 
cover and quicken them all. That general doctrine, as pointed 
at by Estrix, does not consist only of the one proposition that 
it is lawful to act on any probable opinion for liberty and 
against law, but to this it adds that it is lawful to act upon 
such opinion even when in our own judgment it is not the true 
one. It is against the latter point that the force of the paper 
is directed. 

Probably Estrix himself scarcely saw the satire implied in 
representing a view favoring a vicious contract as a benignant 
view, although to us it is obvious that if you destroy the sacred- 
ness of contract you let in upon society plagues many. What 
he did clearly see was the absurdity of a spiritual director using 
his authority and learning to pervert an honest judgment and 
darken a clear conscience. Au upright man is taught to sus- 


* Est tibi liberum. The authors render it in German, “héangt von deiner Frei- 
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pend his judgment until he shall have done a deed which he 
believes to be wrong. To enable him to suspend it he must 
turn his mind away from what condemns, and in the second 
place fix it upon what encourages the action. Even practicing 
in this manner self-deception appears to be of a deeper deprav- 
ity than ordinary transgression self-avowed; but how much 
deeper still the depravity of teaching methods of self-decep- 
tion in order to facilitate the doing of a bad action under the 
notion that we clear it of guilt when we blind ourselves to its 
character. Surely this is the black art, if black art there ever 
was! Here we have an encouragement to wrongful contract 
more subtle and fruitful even than the encouragement given 
by easy absolution. Absolution presupposes foregoing sin, 
more or less; and, theoretically, he who seeks absolution is a 
“penitent ;"’ but here we are taught how we may beforehand 
discharge the stain of sin froma gainful bargain simply by 
dismissing from our minds the remembrance that it involves a 
breach of holy law. The fact that men “did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge” was to St. Paul of the essence of 
deepest depravity; but here, not liking to retain the law of 
God in our knowledge becomes the by-path to innocence in 
offending. 

The question seems suggested, For what should mention 
be made at all in confession of actions which are held by the 
“penitent” to be not sinful? Probably the mention of them 
has a double origin; first, a sub-conscionsness that they are 
wrong in spite of all the “ probables,” and in the second place 
a desire to be relieved of this feeling, and to be sent away 
happy in the official assurance of innocence as to the past, 
happy in the warrant to do the same in the future, happy in 
authority to tell others that however ill those deeds might look 
in any forum externum they will pass in the forwm internum! 
But it must be remembered that, according to his brother con- 
fessors, who plagued La Quintinye for his rigorism, if superior 
persons did not mention certain practices among their sins it 
was the part of a benignant confessor to believe that their own 
consciences had acquitted them, and therefore to believe that 
the practices in them were not sinful. ‘ Often have they com- 
plained,” he says, that “not merely in confessing the vulgar and 
unlettered, but sometimes in confessing people of quality, I 
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have interrogated them as to sins which they did not confess.” 
Now, according to their doctrine, the danger of so doing was 
that he would create a conscience on the point, and that the 
action would continue in spite of this newly created conscience, 
the consequence of which would be sin where previously 
there was innocence. For instance, if it were notorious that a 
high eeclesiastic held a certain benetice, or three or four bene- 
fices, by a simoniacal contract, and of this no trace appeared in 
his confession, that was reasonable proot that he saw no sin in 
it, and on a mild view the confessor should be content. Or, if 
the confessor well knew that a certain great oficial habitually 
cheated the king on the one side, and the king’s subjects on 
the other, but of such fraud no word passed his lips, a benig- 
nant confessor would see that his own conscience did not con- 
demn him, and he would not disturb him. Suppose, say, that 
on a day in lent, in Bordeaux, or Limoges, or Angouléme, or 
Pan, a reverend canonicus and a right honorable intendant, 
instead of leaving the confessional in peace, should have been 
harassed with questions respecting practices which they regard- 
ed as allowed in their respective professions, and should leave 
under exhortation to amend unless they meant to be con- 
demned of the Great Judge, it is very possible that the superi- 
ors of the confessor would hear complaints of his roughness or 
rigorism. Dut if he had, peradventure, enjoined penances such 
as in the case of the “rude and unlettered” would be proper, 
then indeed probably would the superiors have serious reason 
to know that they had committed an error in confiding to such 
a bear the eare of tender creatures. Was it to fall into such 
hands that his lordship had chosen a Jesuit confessor / 

These are but first glimpses of the contents of this work ; an 
adequate view of the several stages of the history and their re- 
spective disclosures would be of deep interest, but would need 
two or three papers. From Trent to Gonzalez may be taken as 
one stage; the Gonzalez conflict with its numberless lights on 
the ways both of the Roman enria and Jesuit official life may 
be taken as a second; the interval between that conflict and the 
suppression of the Jesuits, as a third; the rise of Liguori and 
his labors as a fourth; the final stage then would run from his 
day until the one in which he was raised to the position of 
teacher of the Church in morals such as that held by Thomas 
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Aquinas in theology, Doctor of the Church, none of whose 
opinions merit censure, all of whose opinions may be followed 
by the faithful and inculcated by their spiritual guides. 

It is only when arrived at the point last named that, having 
gained a full view of the moral principles now assimilated by 
Rome, and of the form in which those principles are in our own 
day developing themselves, that we begin to catch glimpses of 
the magnitude of the interests involved—begin to appreciate 
the effeets which must follow to every community in which the 
disciples of these doctrines form a considerable element of social 
or publie influence. Theologians, moralists, and politicians of 
the future must master the facts and digest the lessons of this 
book. Lawyers and magistrates will never be able intelligently 
to weigh motives or evidence in suits civil or criminal if their 
own training has been in the morals of the Reformed Churches, 
and if it is from such works as are prepared by Roman Catho- 
lies for general information in the English tongue that they 
have derived their notions of how consciences are formed in the 
inner tribunal. If they will have some true insight into the 
roots and early bent of that portentous growth, the modern 
moral principles now prevalent within the Romish obedience, 
then let them read and ponder the documents in the second of 
these volumes. 

From the study of those documents will he rise with devout 
thanksgiving to whom is real and felt at heart the blessedness 
of a moral code not shifting with the sands of time, not waver- 
ing with the subjective winds of imagination, but resting on 
the eternal rock of an objective law; a law in itself holy and 
just and good, a law which for us has its blessed embodiment 
in our living Exemplar, whose walk consisted in fulfilling all 
righteousness, and a law which for its vivifying force has the 
present action upon the soul of an All-Holy Spirit which 
puts that law into the mind and writes it upon the heart, thus 
giving us power to “become” in action “sons of God:” men 
living so that other men shall in them glorify our Father which 
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Arr. V.—THE SCIENTIFIC ELEMENTS OF RELIGION, 
Says Herbert Spencer, * A religious creed is detinable as an 
a priori theory ot the universe.” * Science is not limited in 
its investigations to the visible, as so many erroneously deem 
it to be, even of its votaries. It does not stand in antagonism 
to religion, especially to its first or fundamental principles, but 
is so blended with those primary principles as to be incomplete 
and foundationless without them. Science not only postulates 
as a theoretic principle invisible forces or potencies, but aftirms, 
as an absolute necessity, the existence of such invisible entities. 
There could be no science of astronomy without postulating 
the invisible force of gravity, which is in no way an object of 
sense, and whose nature no scientist assumes to understand. 
This science is based upon that invisible force whose laws and 
modes of action it makes the special subject of its investigation. 
The recognition of this invisible force, called gravity, and the 
investigation of the laws of its action are not only necessary to 
lay the foundations of the science of astronomy, but also need- 
ful to conduct its discoveries. 

No power of the microscope has been able to discover the 
atom which chemical science postulates as the ultimate and 
primary form of matter. Faraday defines the atom as a point 
of force. Without the assumption of the existence of these 
atoms, or points of force, the science of chemistry could formu- 
late no laws of chemical combination, and all the mysteries 
of chemical affinity would be insoluble. Here, also, is a force, 
invisible in itself, whose effects extend through all the multifa- 
rious changes of matter, and to whose workings the scientist is 
compelled, in the very phrase with which he names its opera- 
tions, to ascribe selective intelligence by terming it “ elective 
affinity.” 

Science has sometimes sought to evade the religious element 
necessarily involved in the recognition of an intelligent First 
Cause by affirming that the existence of forces is not only inhe- 
rent in matter, but originates in matter. But, as a necessity of 
philosophic thought, science has been obliged to abandon the 
old materialism, and, while affirming that force is the substratum 


* Kirst Principles, p 143. 
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of matter, to admit the fact that force must have its origin in 
mind. 

The old philosophy of Hume, that cause is mere antecedence, 
—at least this is all we know about it—science has been obliged 
to discard, and to recognize efficiency as a necessary element 
in cause; to admit that no cause can properly be deemed such 
which does not possess as an inherent quality the element of 
efficiency ; that is, the power adequate to produce the effect and 
actually i feninng in those effects. 

Thus it is that philosophy and science have joined hands in 
removing the old theory of second causes, whose existence in 
science finds its precise correlation to the doctrine of polythe- 
ism in religion. Various systems of philosophy have Jong 
since exhibited the fallacies of Hume’s theory of cause as mere 
antecedence, showing that there is a broad distinction between 
inere antecedency and the conditions and elements requisite for 
fulfilling the idea and relations of cause. The analysis of the 
necessary elements of cause led also to the discovery of the 
absurdity of the doctrine of second causes. This fact cannot 
be exhibited more clearly than in the language of Professor 
Bowen, Harvard College: 

Second causes are no causes at all, and exist only in thought. 
A cause, in the proper sense of the word, that is, as an efficient 
cause, as original and direct in its action, must be a first cause; 
that through which its action is transmitted i is not a cause, but a 


portion of the effect, sinve it does not act. but is only acted upon, 
At most, it is only an instrumental cause.* 


Professor Tyndall,never rendered a greater service as a 
physicist to the cause of physical science than when he shat- 
tered the theory of second causes, and also displayed the fallacy 
of Hume’s theory of cause as antecedence, in the explanation 
he rendered of the relations of the physical phenomena of light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, as well as chemical affinity to 
each other, showing how light produces heat and heat in turn 
produees light; that heat also produces electricity and in simi- 
lar manner electricity produces heat; also that electricity pro- 
duces magnetism and magnetism in turn evolves electricity ; 
that electricity develops chemical affinity and chemical affinity 
evolves electricity. Which, then, he pointedly asks, can be 

* Princeton Review, May, 1879. 
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cause and which effect? for each in turn is antecedent to and 
productive of the other. The whole enigma is resolved, as 
Professor Tyndall shows, when science reveals to us the fact 
that light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical affinity 
are only different modes of motion. All these changes are 
based upon the scientific doctrine of the convertibility of mo- 
tion, which is the true explanation of all the phenomena that 
relate to the doctrine of the correlation of forces. The true, 
efficient cause for all these varied phenomena can be found only 
in the source of the motion producing these varied manifesta- 
tions, or effects. But when we seek for the source of motion 
we are brought face to face with the Omnipotent One. And 
it is in the recognition of such an omnipotent Power, Creator 
and Upholder of the universe, “the eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed,” that religion has its origin and ex- 
istence, so that the fundamental element in religion constitutes 
also the primary principle and fact in science and philosophy. 
Here it is that science, philosophy, and religion tind them- 
selves on common ground, in postulating the existence of a 
First Cause. The question now at issue between them is, first, 
What is the nature of this Cause? secondly, What are the rela- 
tions which this creative and efficient Cause, called First Cause, 
sustains to the material universe? First, as to its nature: 
Science, or at least a certain school of scientists who insist on 
limiting the researches and sphere of science to that which 
relates strictly to the phenomena of the material world, refuses 
to enter the domain of philosophy and extend its inquiries 
beyond force and its manifestations in visible phenomena to 
the source and origin of force. This is the agnosticism of sci- 
ence, when it insists on not crossing in its explorations the 
boundaries that separate it from philosophy and _ religion, 
affirming that the true and proper limits of science forbid its 
entering upon the search after the origin or source of force. 
But it is impossible to confine the human mind to these lim- 
itations. Pressed by the impulses and demands of its own 
nature, mind must seek to know of origin and source. The 
axiomatie principles incorporated into its very nature, without 
which mind could not be mind, guide it in its search. There 
is no phenomenon of nature of which the mind feels so certain 
as that every effect must have a cause. It may not know what 
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the cause is, but of its assured existence it knows, as a neces- 
sary and universal truth. Knowing that a cause must exist, it 
discerns the fact that knowledge is incomplete until it has 
searched out the cause and become acquainted with its nature 
and modes of operation. The love of knowledge, in which 
both science and philosophy have their birth, is the noble 
impulse that urges it onward in its quest, and thus the mind 
itself becomes its own impulse and guide into the region of 
philosophy and religion. And these conjointly supply ‘(to the 
knowledge of that fundamental element and primary principle) 
the basis on which science itself rests. 

Mind reveals the fact that there must be a cause for all the 
phenomena of the material universe. Religion reveals, as 
science cannot, the nature of this cause. Philosophy reveals 
the fact that it must be an efficient cause. [eligion reveals 
its unity, not merely as the efficient cause of certain material 
phenomena in nature, but as tle one source of all the forces in 
nature, the Omnipotent One. 

But, further, science itself reveals this power as necessarily 
omnipresent in nature. This is a revelation both of science 


and philosophy, as well as of religion. A power can act only 
where it is present. Newton affirmed this fact in regard to 
the force of gravity. At the same time that he conceded our 
ignorance of the nature of gravity he says: 


It is inconceivable that a power or force should act where it is 
not. ... That one body may act upon another, at a distance, 
through a vacuum, without the mediation of any thing else by 
and through which their action and force may be conveyed from 
one to another, is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no 
man who has in philosophic al matters a competent faculty of 
thinking can ever fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an 
agent acting constantly according to certain laws. 


Wherever power is, there must be the omnipotent one 
source of all power. Thus it is that science affirms the omni- 
presence of the Omnipotent One. As Herbert Spencer 
states it: “Of this we may be certain, that we are ever in 
the presence of that eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” 

Of the nature of this foree of gravity in its mysterious 
relations to the movements of the planets, Professor Charles 
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A. Young, an eminent astronomer of our own age, most ap- 
positely says: 

What it is and how it acts, I do not know. I cannot tell. It 
stands with me along with the fact that when I wid my arm to 


rise it rises. It is inscrutable. All the explanations that have 


been given of it seem to me merely to darken counsel with 


words and with no understanding. They do not remove the 
difficulty at all. If I were to say what I really believe, it would 
be that the motion of the spheres of the materia] universe stand 
in some such relations to Him in whom all things exist, the 
ever-present and omnipotent God, as the motions of my body 
to my will. 

Mental philosophy reveals the fact that the only conceivable 
source of force is will, so that both by science and philosophy 
we are brought to the recognition of mind or will as a neces- 
sary element in this omnipotent and omnipresent Power of the 
universe. It follows that if mind and will are thus necessary 
elements in the nature of this omnipotent and omnipresent 
Power, having their existence in primitive Being, First Cause, 
ground and origin of all other beings, there can be no other 
power competent to constrain or to limit and direct its ener- 
gies. Hence it must be a se/f-determining power, as religion 
asserts concerning the divine will in its relations to the varied 
objects in the created universe, * For thy pleasure they are and 
were created.” Such are the revelations which religion makes, 
in harmony with philosophy, of the nature of this creative, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, self-determining Power, at once Cre- 
ator and Ruler of the universe. 

The question arises, Whence, then, the antagonism between 
philosophy and religion? We answer, Simply because, on the 
one hand, philosophy has not been always true to itself in its 
expositions of the correct philosophic theory of cause and its 
necessary nature; nor, on the other hand, has religion been 
always true to itself in its teachings of the being and nature 
of God. Instead of holding firmly and consistently to the 
doctrine of the omnipotence and omnipresence of Deity, it has 
taught the anthropomorphic view of a God separate from 
nature. This erroneous doctrine of the relations of God to 
nature, which many of the old divines maintained, was derived, 
not from the Greek philosophy, as has been sometimes 
affirmed, at least not from the spiritual school of Greek phi- 
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losophy, but from the Greek and Roman mythology, current 
among the common people, whose origin can be traced to the 
personifications of the old poets who represented God, Zeus, or 
Jupiter, as a corporeal personality, dwelling in the heavens, or 
having his abode on the lofty heights of Olympus. 

Opposed to this anthropomorphic doctrine of Deity, common 
to paganism, was the distinctive teaching of the Hebrew relig- 
ion revealed in the very name Jehovah, or Yahweh, as taught 
by Moses, signifying Living Being, or, as some scholars, inter- 
pret the word, “ He who causes to be,” the ground and source 
of all life and existence, who is in the heavens above, in the 
earth, in the uttermost parts of the sea, in the deepest abyss, 
Creator, Upholder, a universal Presence. His personality is 
not corporeal, but the personality of will and intelligence. He 
is represented not as a man-like artificer, but as a divine, om- 
nipotent, omnipresent Creator. 

The Greek gods were in no proper sense creators, but simply 
rulers, themselves created, the same as men and distinguished 
from them only as immortals are from mortals. In the Ho- 
meric hymns the earth is invoked as @ewy uyrep, “ mother of 
the gods.” Hesiod represents “ the broad-bosomed earth, firm 
abode of all things,” as coming forth from Chaos, and thien 
from union with the starry Ouranos makes the gods spring.* 
The Greek poet Pindar attributes a common origin as well as 
nature to gods and men.t Sophocles speaks of the earth as 
“mother of Zeus himself:” Ta prep abrod Avdc.t In the 
Greek religion nature was self-existent, “the all-producing 
mother.” The gods were not the architects of the earth, but 
rather her children. In correspondence with this view the 
philosophic and scientific thought, seeking to find a rational 
theory of the origin of the universe, could not utilize the cre- 
ated gods and make them creators, but turned to seek in nature 
the secret of her own existence, the common cause of the sys- 
tem that comprehended both gods and men. 

But as the search into the wonderful structures of nature 
deepened, the scientists and philosophers began to apprehend 
the absolute necessity of recognizing mind as the only adequate 
cause. Among the early Grecian philosophers Anaxagoras was 
the first who held that order in nature was the work of mind. 

* Theog., 132-137. t Nemea, vi, 1-3. t Philoct., 391. 
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Aristotle * represents Anaxagoras as appearing among thie 
older philosophers like the rising up of a sober man among 
tipplers; as one who could discern realities and was not, like 
them, deceived by phantasies, for such are phenomena as vis- 
ible appearances, since back of phenomena are the invisible 
realities, force and mind. 

Plato, in the exercise of that idealism so peculiar to him, 
which led him to the construction of an ideal republic as well 
as of a universe, conceived the world as a structare formed 
after an eternal model, by a Amuoupyoc, “ world - maker.” 
Aristotle conceived of the world as an organic whole, created 
and energized by mind as an immanent power, the original, 
absolute Cause of all things. Both believed that an ordered 
nature is inexplicable without an ordering mind. This philo- 
sophie thought was profoundly religious in spirit but undevel- 
oped by those who held it. In it there was the germ of a the- 
ism which, as it has been well said by Fairbairn, might have 
saved religious thought, in that and especially in after times, 
“from falling into that hard and shallow dualism which has 
caused much bewildered conflict in the past, and continues to 
cause no less in the present.” 

Later times interpreted the Anmovpyoc, or world-maker, of 
Plato as a man-like architect, shaping or manufacturing in- 
stead of creating a world—an external instead of an informing 
organific power. The consequence was that theology became 
infected with the dualism of matter and mind as two distinct 
and independent entities ; that is, that matter has no depend- 
ence on mind, either in its origin or processes, but possesses 
inherent, self-existent, and self-acting forces and laws. Hence 
it was impossible that a philosophy of nature should be 
harmonized with the conception of the unity of the universe, 
for nature and God stood in irreconcilable antithesis to each 
other. After his work of constructing or manufacturing is 
completed, the artificer stands outside of the machine he has 
made and set a-going, watehing its operations, by interference 
changing or regulating its motions. Dut science recognizes in 
the operations of nature no such abextra power, no such out- 
side interference. Its processes are all orderly, its forces work 
within. And when the theologian surrenders to nature the 
* Metaph., lib. i, 3, 16. 
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possession of independent, self-acting forces or powers, he 
limits or annuls the omnipotence of God. 

This conception of the external and technic relations of God 
to nature was passed on to Christianity by the Neo-Platonists, 
who held a doctrine of deity, not only as the supernatural, but 
also as the supra-rational; hence the absolute necessity of a 
special revelation for a knowledge of God. 

Says Ferrier:* “All philosophic truth is Plato rightly di- 
vined ; all philosophical error is Plato misinterpreted.” The 
Anuwovpyoc of Plato, as an intelligent, world-making power, is 
not necessarily an outside worker, although thus frequently 
interpreted. 

sy that term Plato merely affirms that as an artificer plans 
so God planned in the work of creation. The work of mind 
in creation is the fundamental proposition of Plato in his 
Timeus. Certainly the conception of a technic power, ex- 
ternal to nature, was not the Aristotelian theory of the uni- 
verse, for that distinctly taught the immanency of mind. As 
a naturalist, Aristotle discerned the manifest existence, in the 
marvelous processes of nature, of an intelligent power working 
within. 

It was from the anthropomorphic and dualistic view of God, 
separate from nature, that there arose the necessity of proofs 
of the existence of God. To the Jew, with his doctrine ot 
Jehovah, or Yahweh, as living Being, arguments and proofs 
of the divine existence were unnecessary, because the universe 
of nature was itself proof, since it was the manifestation 
of Yahweh. But to the pagan Greek proofs of the existence 
of God were specially needful to seenre belief in a being or 
power exterior to nature. Inasmuch as the material universe, 
or nature, was regarded as an independent entity, with its proc- 
esses carried on by self-existent, inherent forces, the existence 
of an outside architect became an assumption requiring proof. 
If nature is self-energizing why not self-creative, or, at least, 
an original and primal existence? Where lies the necessity of 
postulating any other formative power? 

Even among the school-men of the Middle Ages, the more 
profoundly philosophic minds, like those of Anselm and 
Augustine, rejected the technic theory, grounding the proofs 

* Institutes of Metaphysics, p. 169. 
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of the being of God in the necessities of thought. And ata 
later period we find the emineat pietist, Fénelon, exclaiming: 
“What do I see in nature? God—God every-where—God 
alone!’’ Even Calvin, notwithstanding his extreme doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God, which seemed to separate him from 
the world he had made, affirms that “ the divine Spirit, every- 
where diffused, sustains all things and carries on all the proc- 
esses both of animal and vegetable life, and is the moving 
power both in the heavens and in the earth.” 

Yet this technic theory was too much in consonance with 
the popular thought to easily die out. The arguments of 
Boyle and Paley, and the Bridgewater Treatises, proving a 
designer from the manifestations of a design in nature, seemed 
to be those of invincible common sense. 

If a watch, with its complex mechanism and evident con- 
struction for an intelligible purpose, is proof of a maker, why 
are not these various objects in nature, the complexity of 
whose structure and wise adaptation of parts to detinite 
ends become more manifest just in proportion as they are 
more carefully and thoroughly scrutinized, proofs, also, of an 
intelligent constructor ¢ 

3ut the material universe is not a watch, neither is it made 
nor does it come into existence like a watch. The watch does 
not grow. But nature is instinct with life, and from life 
comes growth. Topsy was in the right, although contradicting 
the Catechism, in asserting that she was not made, but that she 
grew. The process of growth, however, was not by evolution, the 
unfolding or development of a germ, but by epigenesis, or cell- 
growth, as all scientists now confess. The organism, beginning 
in a simple cell, is formed by cell-multiplication into all the 
varieties of organs, differing not only in structure but also in 
chemical constitution, by a power, working within, which ex- 
hibits superhuman skill and resources not only in the forma- 
tion of the organism, but especially in the ability to separate 
from the nutrient matter and thus combine, the chemical ele- 
ments that are peculiar to each distinctive organ. This proc 
ess, by which the infinitely complex mechanism of the human 
system is constructed, is entirely different from that which 
enters into the formation of a watch. The latter is fash- 
ioned and shaped by an external artificer, the former by an 
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internal power of life; a divine power continually assimilating, 
fashioning, renewing. 

This is the Hebrew or Mosaic conception of Jehovah as 
living Being, repeated in the New Testament, “In him was 
life.” This Bible idea of God is not the pagan conception of 
a corporeal being enthroned in the heavens, but is in full har- 
mony with the primitive religious idea. It is a most signiti- 
cant fact that has been revealed in researches in the depart 
ment of comparative religion, that the primitive belief of 
mankind was animistic and monotheistic; a belief in God as 
Spirit and Creator of all things. This revelation is in every 
human mind and consciousness as spirit and will, with its intu- 
itions of an Absolute Cause. Paul’s theology, that “that which 
may be known of God is manifest im them,” is grounded in 
the profoundest principles of mental philosophy. The exist- 
ence of God, Creator of all things, is no more revealed at the 
end of an argument than it is at the end of a telescope. The 
idea of God is within, not without. Says Bacon, “The de- 
scent into our inmost being is at the same time an ascent into 
God.” The watch-theory of the universe has been .unfortu- 
nate in this respeet, at least: that it has induced a false con- 
ception of God as a man-like artificer outside of the universe. 

This is a cardinal point. <A true religion cannot allow God 
to be considered as separate from nature, so that nature is in- 
dependent and exclusive of his presence and agency. For 
any coneeption of God that leaves out his active qualities—his 
energies, and their action in nature—must be insufficient, for 
with this view he ceases to be omnipotent. Nature gives 
reality to our idea of God, shows his energies in action, his 
life in contact with ours. But so to conceive the relation of 
God to nature is to recognize the world not as outside or sep- 
erate from God, but in him ; he every-where in it and it every- 
where living, moving, and existing in him. 

These are the simple, natural ideas of primitive religions, 
most clearly and emphatically tanght in the Bible itself. And 
with these teachings of the relations of God to the mate- 
rial universe the conflict between religion and philosophy 
and science ceases; for then religion reveals a creative and 
causal energy in nature adequate to its interpretation. 
Science discovers and philosophy affirms intelligence in 
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nature. Religion asserts the divinity of this intelligence, the 
divine power in the activities of nature. Such a Deity science 
can recognize and accept, while it only sneers at the far-distant 
God enthroned in the heavens as the creation of religious 
phantasy. 

With this true religious view of the relations of God to 
nature the long-mooted question of teleology is adjusted. 
The “ formative impulse” in nature, of which Huxley speaks, 
working out “ purposive” results, which -he also aflirms, must 
be a power of intelligence comprehensive of all the relations 
and processes of nature. As “ purposive” it must work for an 
end. The power that creates and modifies the germ, differ- 
entiating parts and organs producing varieties, is the same 
power that environs and adapts. All are results of the same 
divine purpose and action. The organific, as the adaptive 
power, is equally divine. In both cases the mechanical agency 
works within. The canse must be adequate not only to the 
immediate, but to the ultimate effect, and must continue active 
and operative to the end. Wherever nature works He works. 
There is no point in the universe, there is no moment of time, 
without the presence of “that infinite and eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed.” 

Our conclusion is that the scientific element in religion fur- 
nishes to science its true basis in its revelation of the real, 
creative, efficient, first, final, and eternal Cause, omnipotent, 
omnipresent, producing all the phenomena of the universe. 
Religion reveals also the nature of that Cause as spirit--in- 
telligence, mind, and will, in which consists true spiritual per- 
sonality. And, finally, it is religion that furnishes the solution 
in harmony with science and philosophy to that most perplex- 
ing riddle of the ages, the relations of matter to the creative 
power, or of the material universe to God, “who is over all, 
and through all, and in all.” Eph. iv, 6, R. V. 


Lured Jruglas 
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Art. VI.—BENNETT’S “CHRISTIAN ARCHAOLOGY,.”* 


Ir has been said that the best of commentators is the spade. 
The archeological explorations at Rome and Naples ; in Sicily, 
Greece, and Asia Minor; in Egypt, Syria, and on the sites of 
Babylon and Nineveh, are demonstrations of the value of the 
exhumed relies of the distant past as interpreting the thought 
and belief of ancient times. <A visit to the Museo Nazionale, 
at Naples, or to the Vatican or Lateran Museums, at Rome, 
brings one nearer the heart of pagan or Christian antiquity 
than the reading of many volumes of history. The learned 
antiquarian, Piper, remarks that: 

Christian archeology reveals a source of information which 
supplies a serious lack in our knowledge of Christian antiquity; 
for the nearer we approach the beginuings of the Church, the 
more meager are the literary sources of evidence. Here, accord- 
ingly, the contemporary monuments in stone, metal, and color, 
found by thousands in all parts of the world, especially in the 
countries around the Mediterranean, are of immense assistance, 


In like spirit, Dean Stanley remarks : 


He who is steeped in the imagery of the Catacombs will be 
nearer to the thought of the early Church than he who has learned 
by heart the most elaborate treatise of Tertullian or of Origen. 

We therefore hail with great delight Professor Bennett’s 
admirable volume on Christian areheology. He has laid the 
whole Chureh under obligation by his exhaustive researches 
and lucid expositions. There are many books which treat 
parts of the broad subject which he here discusses: but we 
know of none in the English language which treats the whole 
subject so comprehensively, so suecinetly, yet so adequately. 
The book that most nearly resembles it in breadth of scope 
and amplitude of learning is Bingham’s famous Origines Le- 
clesiastice. But that great work was completed one hundred 
and sixty years ago, whereas many of the most important 

cons ' : re a al 4 
archaeological discoveries, of which Professor Bennett has 

* Christian Archeology. By Charles W. Bennett, D.D., Professor of Historical 
Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. With an Introductory 
Notice by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, Professor of Church History and Christian 


Archeology in the University of Berlin. 8vo, pp. xvi, 558. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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fully availed himself, have been made within the last ten or 
fifteen vears. 

There is a special value attaching to the contemporary ar- 
tistic or epigraphic expression of primitive faith and practice 
above the written record, and that is what Professor Piper 
ealls “the frank unconsciousness that is often obseured 
by words.” Into the humble memorials of love and sorrow in 
the Catacombs, or the rude paintings on the walls, no acrid 
controversy found its way. They form the best of evidence 
on the subjects of which they treat, beeause inseribed with un- 
studied simplicity and unbiased by theological strife. 

Professor Bennett has divided the vast subject which he here 
treats into four appropriate sections: “ The Archeology of 
Christian Art ;” “ The Archaeology of the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the Early Christian Church ;” “ The Sacraments and 
Worship of the Early Chureh,” and “ The Archaeology of Chris- 
tian Life.” The first section comprehends not only graphic 


. 


and plastic art, but also architecture, epigraphy, poetry, and 
hymnology and music. It is not true, as has been sometimes 
asserted, that even in its narrower sense of painting and sculpt- 
ure the early Christians entirely abjured art on account of its 
idolatrous use by the pagans. They rather baptized it into the 
service of Christianity, and employed it in a high and holy 
ministry. Indeed, the very intensity of that old Christian life, 
under repression and persecution, creited a more imperious 
necessity for a religious symbolism as an expression of its 
deepest feelings and as a common sign of the faith. Early 
Christian art was, therefore, a mighty spiritual force, “ seek- 
ing,” as Kugler well remarks, * “ to typify in the earthly and 
perishing the abiding and eternal.” 

Professor Bennett shows (p. 55), that just as the heathen 
philosophical thought was used by the Church fathers to give 
concise expression to Christian doctrine, so were the forms of 
pagan art and its principles of expression pressed into the 
service of the Christian religion. Early Christian art thus 
sprang out of that which was pre-existing, selecting and adapt- 
ing what was consistent with its spirit and rigorously reject- 
ing whatever savored of idulatry, or of the sensual character 
of ancient heathen life. It stripped off, to use the figure of 

* Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, p. 12. 
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Dr. Liibke, what was unsuitable to the new ideas, and retained 
the healthy germ from which the tree of Christian art was to 
unfold in grand magnificence. Pagan art, to change the figure, 
a genius with drooping wing and torch reversed, stood at the 
door of Death, but cast no light upon the future. Christian 
art, inspired with lofty faith, pierced through the veil of sense 
and realized the worid to come—a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. 

Christian art, at first purely decorative, soon became the 
expression of a religious symbolism which concealed from the 
profane gaze of the heathen the mysteries of the faith, and yet 
revealed their profoundest truths to the hearts of the initiated. 
To those who possessed the key to those “ Christian hiero- 
wlyphs,” as Raoul-Rochette has called them, they spoke a 
language that the most unlettered, as well as the learned, could 
understand. Although occasionally fantastic and far-fetched, 
this symbolism is generally of profound spiritual significance, 
and often of extreme poetic beauty. 

Dr. Bennett calls attention to the fact that great care must 
be observed, in the interpretation of religious symbolism, not 
to strain it beyond its capacity or intention. It should be 
withdrawn from the sphere of theological controversy, too 
often the battle-ground of religious rancor and bitterness, and 
relegated to that of scientific archwology and dispassionate 
criticism. An allegorizing mind, if it has any theological 
dogma to maintain, will discover symbolical evidence in its 
support where it can be detected by no one else. 

Professor Bennett minutely traces, with copious pictorial 
illustration and with judicious comment, the change of charac- 
ter in the art representations of our Lord from the tender 
grace of the frescoes of the Catacombs to the somber sternness 
of the Byzantine mosaics. With the decline of art and the 
corruption of doctrine, the beautiful type of the Catacombs 
disappeared, and a more austere character was given to the 
pictures of Christ. Although the rendering of form became 
inore and more incorrect, and the intractability of material 
rendered the aspect of the mosaics stiff and harsh, yet for 
powerful effect, strength of character, and depth of feeling 
Christian art exhibited vast resources. In the noble interiors 
of the stately basilicas every-where rising, the figure of Christ, 
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surrounded by saints and angels, looked down upon the wor- 
shipers with awe-inspiring aspect, holding in his left hand the 
book of life and raising his right hand in solemn benediction. 

This type became more and more rigid and austere as the 
gathering shadows of the Dark Ages mantled on the minds of 
men. The benign aspect of the Good Shepherd of the Cata- 
combs gave place to the stern, inexorable Judge, blasting the 
wicked with a glance and treading down the nations in his wrath. 
Christ was no longer the divine Orpheus, charming with the 
music of his lyre the souls of men, and breathing peace and bene- 
diction from his lips, but the “rex tremende majestatis,” a 
stern avenger, striking the imagination with awe and awakening 
alarm and remorse in the soul. 

A chapter full of interest, on which we may not linger, is 
devoted to early Christian sculpture, founded largely upon a 
careful study of the Christian sarcophagi in the Museum of Saint 
Jolin Lateran, in Rome, and of the ivory diptychs so common 
in the sacristies of the continental churches. It is remarkable 
that both in early Christian painting and sculpture the solemn 
scenes of the crucifixion, the realistic treatment of which in 
Roman Catholic art so often shocks the sensibilities and _har- 
rows the soul, are sedulonsly avoided. This awful tragedy was 
felt to be the theme of devout and prayerful meditation rather 
than of pictorial representation. On page 152 Professor Ben- 
nett gives an engraving of an ivory carving of the crucifixion, 
which he attributes “ probably to the fifth century.” We con- 
fess that we have hitherto thought that the earliest extant rep- 
resentation of the crucifixion was a miniature in a Syrian 
Evangelarium, of date A. D. 586, now in the Laurentian Li- 
brary at Florence. We are, however, disposed to accept, on 
Dr. Bennett’s authority, the earlier date of the ivory carving 
above referred to. 

The wide subject of early Christian architecture our author 
discusses at ample length, and with much judicious learning 
and research. He examines the different theories of the deri- 
vation of the Christian church from the Roman basilica, from 
the tricliniwm, from the private dwelling, from the pagan 
schola, and adopts the eclectic view that each theory contains 
a partial truth, and that the early churches were a development 
of elements common to these various structures. 
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The subject of Christian epigraphy might well occupy a 
volume itself. Indeed, Mommsen, Muratori, Fabretti, Orelli, 
Martigny, De Rossi, and others have published on this subject a 
special literature. Our author condenses into a single chapter 
the general principles of the science with numerous fac simile 
illustrations, sufficient for all except the few who may wish to 
become experts in the subject. This division of archeology 
is one of fascinating interest, yet of extreme difficulty. The 
great store-house of Christian epigraphy is found in the Chris- 
tian Catacombs, especially those in the vicinity of the city of 
Rome. These simple epitaphs, with their rudeness, their 
brevity, and often their marks of ignorance and haste, furnish 
most important information as to primitive faith and practice, 
as to the organization, rites, and institutions of the early 
Church, and as to the personal character and domestic and 
social relations of the early believers. Indeed, Dr. Northcote 
has remarked that: 

Even if all the writings of the Fathers had altogether per- 
ished, we might almost reconstruct the whole fabric of the 
ecclesiastical polity from the scattered notices of these sepulchral 
inscriptions, 

These lowly records speak no conventional language, like 
the edicts of the emperors, the monuments of the mighty, or 
the writings of historians; they utter the cry of the human 
heart in the hours of its deepest emotion; they bridge the 
gulf of time, and make us feel ourselves akin with the suffer- 
ing, sorrowing, yet triumphant Christians of the primitive 
ages. It is, we have said, a fascinating task to spell out the 
sculptured legends of the cataeombs—the vast gravevard of 
the early Church, which seems to give up its dead at our ques- 
tioning to bear witness concerning the faith and hope of the 
golden age of Christianity. But it is also a task of great dif- 
ticulty. The epitaphs are for the most part written in uncial 
characters, frequently without any separation of the words, 
although sometimes they are divided by spaces, points, or 
Jeaves. They frequently abound also in contractions and 
monogrammatie abbreviations, imposed by limits of space or 
economy of labor. Although sometimes well cut, the inserip- 
tions are often wretchedly executed, presenting a straggling and 
scarcely legible scrawl. The spelling is frequently atrocious, 
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and the general style and character utterly barbarous, setting 
at defiance all laws of grammatical construction, and rendering 
the meaning extremely obscure and difficult to decipher.* 

Sometimes the inscription is found upside down, and some- 
times it is written backward, like a Hebrew text. Sometimes 
it is written in Latin, sometimes in Greek; sometimes in a 
mingling of the two, and sometimes in what is neither the one 
nor the other. The dates are indicated by the names of the 
consuls of the year, which of course adds greatly to the value 
of the epitaphs as evidence of doctrine or practice. Of eleven 
thousand inscriptions classified by De Rossi, only thirteen 
hundred and seventy-four bear dates. But in many cases the 
presence or absence of certain symbols, as the “ Constantinian 
monogram,” offers a very fair criterion of approximate date. 

An exposition of the doctrinal teachings of the early Chris- 
tian inscriptions does not lie within the scope of Professor 
Dennett’s treatise, although he furnishes a large number of 
Jac similes and translations from which very important con- 
clusions may be adduced. While we should not expect to find 
in these inscriptions a complete system of theology, we should 
certainly look for some definite expression regarding the re- 
ligious belief of those who wrote these memorials of the dead. 
In this expectation we are not disappointed. We find in these 
epitaphs a body of evidence on the doctrine and discipline of 
the primitive Church whose value it is scarcely possible to 
overestimate. We are struck with the infinite contrast of 
their sentiment to that of the pagan sepulchral monuments ; 
and also by the conspicuous absence, in those of the early 
centuries and purer periods of Christianity, of the doctrines by 

* The later examples are oftén marked by the absence of terminal inflections, 
and the use of prepositions instead, and by other indications of the falling to 
pieces of the stately Latin tongue, which had been the vehicle of such a noble 
literature and such lofty eloquence. Frequently the accusative is used instead 
of the ablative; as cum uxorem, cum fratrem, sine aliquam, decessit de seculum, 
etc. The transition into modern Italian is indicated by prefixing the letter 7, as 
in the words ispiritus, iscribet; by affixing e, as posuite for posuit; and by a 
general softening of the pronunciation, as santa for sancta, meses for menses, 
sesies for sexies. Tlie misplacing the aspirate is seen to be by no means a cockney 
peculiarity, as in the following,examples: hossa, hordine, helephantus, post hobitum. 
ete. In the following the h is omitted: ora, omo, ilaris, onestus, ospitium, oc, and 
ic. We find also sucl forms as vicxit, visit, bissit, or visse for vixit; pake or pache 
for pace, pulla for puella, restutus for restitutus, and the like. 
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which the Church of Rome is characterized. The primitive 
Christians had no doubt of the immediate happiness of those 
who died in the faith. They were incapable of the torturing 
thought that the atoning blood of Christ was insufficient to 
wash away their guilt, and that therefore they were doomed to 
penal fires, 

“ Till the foul crimes done in [their] days of nature 

[Were] burned and purged away.” 

All the expressions applied to the death of the righteous 
indicate the assurance of their spirits’ peace and happiness. 
Thus we have in A. D. 310 the following beautiful euphemism 
for death: “ ACCERCITVS AB ANGELIS ”—* Called away 
(literally, sent for) by angels.” In A. D. 329 occurs the still 
nobler expression: “NATVS EST LAVRENTIVS IN 
ETERNVM ANN XX. DORMIT IN PACE”—* Lauren- 
tius, born into eternity in the twentieth year of his age. He 
sleeps in peace.” 

The Christian’s view of death is always, in striking contrast 
to the sullen resignation or blank despair of paganism, full of 
cheerfulness and hope. Its rugged front is veiled under 


softest synonyms, A few examples will illustrate the pious 
orthodoxy of those early Christian epitaphs: “A BIIT AETH- 
ERIAM CVPIENS COELI CONSCENDERE LYCEM” 
(A. D. 383)—* She departed, desiring to ascend to the ethereal 
light of heaven.” 


“NEC REOR HVNC LACRIMIS FAS SIT DEFLERE 
CORPORIS EXVTVS VINCLIS QUI GAVDET IN ASTRIS 
NEC MALA TERRENI SENTIT CONTAGIA SENSVS.” (A.D: 399.) 
“Nor do [ think it right to lament with tears him who, free 
from the fetters of the body, rejoices among the stars, nor feels 
the evil contagion of earthly sense.” 
“HIC REQVIESCET (sic) IN SOMNO PACIS MALA. .. . 
ACCEPTA APVT (sic) DEVM.” (A. D. 432.) 
“Tere rests in the sleep of peace Mala. ... Received into 
the presence of God.” 
“VIVENTEMQVE DEO CREDITE FLERE NEFAS.” (A. D. 472.) 
‘Believe that it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in 
God.” 
So also the following: “IIPQTOC EN ATIQ IINEYMATI 
@EOY EN@AAE KEITAI” —-* Here in the Holy Spirit of 
J6— FIFTH SERIES, VOL, V. 
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God lieth Protus;” “CORPVS HABET TELLVS ANI- 
MAM CALESTIA REGNA” — “The earth has the body, 
celestial realms the soul; “TAYKEPON ®AOC OY KATE- 
AEYAS (sic) EXXEZ TAP META COY ITANAOANATON ” — 
“Thou didst not leave the sweet light, for thou hadst with 
thee him who knows not death,” literally, “the all-deathless 
one;” “MENS NESCIA MORTIS VIVIT ET ASPECTV 
FRVITVR BENE CONSCIA CHRISTI ”—* The soul lives 
unknowing of death and consciously rejoices in the vision of 
Christ ;” “PRIMA VIVIS IN GLORIA DEI ET IN PACE 
DOMINI NOSTRI XR.”—* Prima, thou ‘livest in the glory 
of God and in the peace of Christ, our Lord.” 

The glorious doctrine of the resurrection, which is peculiarly 
the characteristic of our holy religion as distinguished from 
all the faiths of antiquity, is frequently recorded in these epi- 
taphs, as in the following examples: 

“HIC REQVIESCIT CARO MEA NOVISIMO VERO DIE 

PER XPM CREDO RESVSCITABITVR A MORTVIS.” (A. D. 544.) 

“Here rests my flesh; but at the last day, through Christ, I 
believe it will be raised from the dead.” 

In the following example from the Catacombs of Naples 
Christian confidence adopts the sublime language of Job: 

“CREDO QVIA REDEMPTOR MEVS BIBIT (sic) ET NOBISSIMO DIE 

DE TERRA SVSCITABIT ME IN CARNE MEA VIDEBO DOM.” 

“T believe, because that my Redeemer liveth, and in the last 
day shall raise me from the earth, that in my flesh I shall see 
the Lord.” 

More briefly is this cardinal doctrine asserted in the follow- 
ing: “IVSTVS CVM SCIS XPO MEDIANTE RESVR- 
GET ”—“ Justus, who will arise with the saints through 
Christ ;” “ HIC IN PACE REQVIESCIT LAVRENTIA 
QVAE CREDIDIT RESVRECTIONEM”—* Tere reposes 
in peace Laurentia, who believed in the resurrection.” 

The very idea of death seems to have been repudiated by the 
primitive Christians: “NON MORTVA SED DATA SOM- 
NO,” sings Prudentius in paraphrase of the words of our 
Lord, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” So also in the Cata- 
combs we read such words of sublime assurance as these: 
“MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SVPER ASTRA” 
—*“ He is not dead, but lives above the stars.” 
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In like manner the doctrine of the essential divinity of the 
Son of God is repeatedly and strikingly affirmed. Not only 
are the symbolical letters Alpha and Omega often associated 
with the sacred monogram, in allusion to the sublime passage 
in the Revelation descriptive of the eternity of Christ, but his 
name and Messianic title are variously combined with that 
of the Deity so as to indicate their identity. Thus we have 
the expressions: “ ZHCHC IN AEO XPICTO (sic) EN OEQ 
KYPEIQ XPICT2 (sic) VIVAS IN CHRISTO DEO—IN 
DOMINO IESV ”—* May you live in God Christ—in God 
the Lord Christin Christ God—in the Lord Jesus.” Or the 
divine attributes are still more strongly expressed as follows: 
“AEOYC XPICTUYC OMNIILOTEC ” (sic) — “ God Christ Al- 
mighty ;” “DEO SANC XPO VN LVC” (sic) — “God, 
only Christ, only light;” “ DEO SANC XPO VNI”"— 
“To Christ, the one holy God.” 

Mention is made of the three persons of the Trinity sepa- 
rately in several epitaphs in which the deceased is said to sleep 
in DEO—in CHRISTO—in SPIRITV SANCTO, and coliect- 
ively in the following, of date 403: “QVINTILIANVS HOMO 
DEI CONFIRMANS TRINITATEM AMANS CASTITA- 
TEM RESPVENS MVNDVM ”—* Quintilianus, a man of 
God, holding fast the doctrine of the Trinity, loving chastity, 
contemning the world.” In later examples from Aqueilia and 
other places we find the formule: “IN NOMINE SANC- 
TAE TRINITAS—-PATRIS ET FILIIT ET SPIRITVS 
SANCTI”——*“ In the name of the holy Trinity—of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

It is true that there are also traces of ancient heresies, but 
the overwhelming preponderance is that of devout orthodoxy. 
But we have spent more time on this important theme than 
we had designed. 

Dr. Bennett treats with his characteristic good taste and sound 
judgment the interesting subject of early Christian poetry and 
hymnology, and the allied topic of early Christian music. He 
presents specimens of these early hymns, and curious fac similes 
of the Gregorian Antiphonarium, and other ancient musical 
manuscripts. As to this important part of Christian wor- 
ship he conelndes: “ By the study of the early hymnology we 
are impressed with its comparative poverty. The depth of 
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devotional feeling and the perfection of rhythim which charae- 
terize the medieval and the modern hymn are largely wanting. 
The dignity and high inspiration which have characterized 
publie worship since the Reformers joined the perfected hymn 
to appropriate music, and thus brought the singing to the en- 
tire congregation, could not have been attained even in the 
most imposing churches of Constantinople, Antioch, Milan, or 
tome.” 

In the second main division of his volume our author dis- 
eusses the archeology of the constitution and government of 
the early Christian Church. In this section he adopts largely 
the historical method, depending chiefly upon literary evi- 
dence, including the recently discovered “ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” and other ancient authorities. In addition 
to these the use of epigraphy is so important that it has been 
said that we might reconstruct the organization of the early 
Church entirely by its aid. On the question of the essential 
identity of presbyters and bishops in the apostolic age, he fur- 
nishes evidence that almost amounts to demonstration. 

The whole officiary of the post-apostolie Church is passed 
in review—presbyters, deacons, arclideacons, chorepiscopi, met- 
ropolitans, and patriarchs; subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lec- 
tors, ete., whose multiplication were evidences of the growing 
splendor of ritual and doctrinal corruption of the Church of 
Rome. So also was the elaborate penitential discipline, with 
its various orders of penitentes —flentes, audientes, genuflec- 
tenter, and consistentes. 

Book Three treats of the sacraments and worship of thie 
early Church. Professor Bennett deals frankly and fairly with 
the vexed question of the subjects and mode of Christian bap- 
tism. His paramount object evidently is, not to obtain a po- 
lemical victory, but to arrive at the ultimate truth. He gives 
ten distinct illustrations of early frescoes or other art repre- 
sentations from the catacombs and ancient churehes, in every 
one of which the mode is evidently by aspersion. These reach 
from the second to the ninth century. The following is his 
conclusion on this subject : 

When we consider the fact that monumental evidence is 


invaluable because of its unconscious character, and also it is 
remembered that the testimony of the archaic document, “The 
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Teaching of the Twelve,” is a complete commentary on the art 


monuments, and, contrariwise, that the art monuments are a con- 
tinuous illustration of the doctrines of “ The Teaching,” we are 
compelled to believe that, while immersion was the usual mode 
of administering baptism from the first to the twelfth century, 
there was very early a large measure of Christian liberty allowed 
in the Church, by which the mode of baptism could be readily 
adjusted to the peculiar circumstances, To this conclusion we 
are led by the combined testimony of “ The Teaching,” of the 
decisions of the Christian fathers and the councils, and of the 
uniform art representations, 


It seems to the present writer, from the above cited testi- 
mony, that there is good ground to claim that affusion or as- 
persion was at least equally as valid a mode of baptism as 
immersion. It appears incredible that, if the latter were the 
original and usual mode, of apostolic and even divine author- 
ity, it should have left no trace in the earliest and most uncon- 
scious art record, and have been supplanted therein by a new, 
unseriptural, and unhistoric method. We claim with Professor 
Bennett a large degree of Christian liberty in the observance 
of this ordinance. 

The primitive simplicity of administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Sapper and the gradual development of liturgical 
ceremonial, with the doctrinal corruption of which it is an 
evidence, are treated with the utmost candor and love of truth, 
as are also the subjects of early Christian worship, early litur- 
gies, the sanctity and ground of observance of the Lord’s day, 
and of Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, Christmas, and the other 
festivals of the Church. 

The fourth and last book of this comprehensive and noble 
treatise discusses “ The Archeology of Christian Life.” From 
epigraphic testimony and from the writings of the Fathers we 
know that the domestic relations of the early Christians were of 
a very tender, pure, and noble character. The mutual love of 
husband and wife finds in the inscriptions of the catacombs 
affecting record, which attests the happiness of the marriage re- 
lation. Frequently the bereaved husband recounts with grate- 
ful recollection the fact that his wedded life was one of perfect 
harmony, anmarred by a single jar or discord: “SEMPER 
CONCORDES SINE VLLA QVERELLA.” The following 
are characteristic examples: “ DEO FIDELIS DVLCIS MA- 
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RITO NVTRIX FAMILIAE HVMILIS CVNCTIS AMA- 
TRIX PAVPERVM ”—* Faithful to God, endeared to her 
husband, the nourisher of her family, humble to all, a lover of 
the poor.” “BONE INNOCVA DIGNA PIA AMABILIS 
PV DICA ” (ste)—* Good, guileless, worthy, pious, amiable, 
modest.” “DEO SERVIENS VNICAE FIDEI AMICA 
PACIS CASTIS MORIBVS ORNATA COMMVNIS FI- 
DELIBVS AMICIS FAMILIAE GRATA NVTRIX NAT- 
ORVM ET NVMQVAM AMARA MARITO”—* Serving 
God, of matchless faith, a friend of peace, adorned with mod- 
est manners, affable toward the faithful friends of her family, a 
loving nerse of her children, and never bitter to her husband.” 
We should do seant justice, however, to the blameless char- 
acter, simple dignity, and moral purity of the primitive Chris- 
tians, as indicated in these touching epitaphs, if we forgot the 
thoroughly effete and corrupt society by which they were sur- 
rounded. It would seem almost impossible for the Christian 
graces to grow in such a fetid atmosphere. Like flowers that 
deck a sepulcher, breathing their fragrance amid scenes of cor- 
ruption and death, are these holy characters, fragrant with the 
breath of heaven amid the moral corruption of their foul en- 
vironment. The pure morals and holy lives of the believers 
were a perpetual testimony against abounding iniquity, and a 
living proof of the regenerating power and transforming grace 
of God. For they themselves, as one of their apologists asserts, 
“had been reclaimed from ten thousand vices.” And the apos- 
tle, describing some of the vilest characters, exclaimed, “ Such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, ye are sanctified.” They 
recoiled with the utmost abhorrence from the pollutions of the 
age, and became indeed “ the salt of the earth ”—the sole moral 
antiseptic to prevent the total disintegration of society. 
Professor Bennett points out the unspeakable degradation 
into which woman had fallen under pagan influence, and 
shows how Christianity resened her from that wretched condi- 
tion, how it clothed her with the domestie virtues, enshrined 
her amid the sanctities of home, and employed her in the 
gentle ministrations of love. The rites and benedictions of 
the Church were early invoked to give their sanction to Chris- 
tian marriage. Numerous pictorial representations have been 
found of a man and woman standing with clasped hands 
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before a marriage altar, while Christ appears between them 
crowning the newly wedded pair. No sweeter idyl has 
come down from early times than that quoted by Dr. 
Bennett on page 466, in which Tertullian exclaims: “ What a 
union is that of two believers, who have one hope, one rule of 
life, and one service! ... In alternate song echo psalms and 
hymns; they vie with one another which best shall praise 
God. When Christ sees such things he rejoices. To these he 
sends his own peace. Where two are, there is also he. Where 
he is, there the evil one is not.” _ 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the relation of the 
Church to slavery. While the Church did not attempt the 
direct abolition of slavery, yet its whole spirit was diametrically 
opposed to it. It is a curious fact that out of 11,000 Christian 
inscriptions of the first six centuries scarce half a dozen make 
any reference to a condition of servitude. Yet of pagan epi- 
taplis at least three fourths are those of slaves or freedmen. 
This conspicuous avoidance of recognition of slavery can be no 
mere accident. We know that the Christians were largely drawn 
from the servile classes. But in the Church of God there was 
no respect of persons. In Christ Jesus there was neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free. The distinctions of worldly 
rank were abolished.* The highest spiritual dignities were 
open to the lowliest slave. In the ecclesiastical orders were no 
rights of birth and no privileges of blood. In the inscriptions 
of the Catacombs almost no badges of servitnde or titles of 
honor appear. The wealthy noble—the lord of many acres— 
recognized in his lowly servant a fellow-heir of glory. The 
story of Onesimus may often have been repeated and the pa- 
trician master have received his returning slave, “ not now as 
a servant, but above a servant—a brother beloved.” 

Christianity also dignified and ennobled, and in a sense hal- 
lowed, labor, by the example of its divine Founder. It conse- 
crated the lowly virtues of humility, obedience, gentleness, 
patience, and long-suffering, which paganism contemned. While 
it did not, indeed, at once subvert the political institution of 
slavery, it mitigated its evils and gradually led to its abolition. 

Dr. Bennett devotes a very interesting section to the discus- 

*Apud nos inter pauperes et divites, servos et dominos, inter est nihil.—Lac- 
tantius, Div. Inst,, v, 14, 
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sion of the relations of the early Church to civil and military 
life. He shows the trying position in which the primitive 
Christians were placed in consequence of the condemnation of 
certain trades and occupations as ministering to idolatry, and 
the interdiction of many amusements and social observances 
as sharing the same taint. Feeling that their citizenship was 
in heaven, the early Christians took little part in the troubled 
polities of earth. “ Nothing is more indifferent to us,” says 
Tertullian, “than public affairs.” * But, although accused of 
being profitless to the state + they were nevertheless diligent 
in business while fervent in spirit. They were no drones in 
the social hive, but patterns of industry and thrift, and fol- 
lowed blamelessly whatsoever things were lovely and of good 
report. Thus among pagan usages and unspeakable moral 
degradation they lived a holy nation, a peculiar people. “ We 
alone are without crime,” says Tertullian; “no Christian snf- 
fers but for his religion.” “ Your prisons are full,” says Min- 
utius Felix, “ but they contain not one Christian.” 

Dr. Bennett calls attention to the remarkable fact that so 
few references to military life oceur in Cliristian epitaphs, 
whereas they form a conspicuous feature in those of heathen 
origin. In ten thousand pagan inscriptions, examined by 
M. Le Blant, over five hundred, or, more accurately, 5.47 per 
cent., were of military character; while in four thousand seven 
hundred of Christian origin only .57 per cent. were military, 
or one tenth of those among the pagans. Although Tertullian 
inveighs against the military service as being tainted with idol- 
atrous usages, he yet admits that there were Christians engaged 
in that as well as in other pursuits.t From the testimony of 
Eusebius and others, we know that the Christians often had to 
choose between the service of Cesar and the service of Christ, 
and many even endured martyrdom rather than do violence to 
their conscience. 

The charities of the early Church form the subject of a 
chapter of intense interest. While there was often a lavish 
dole of bread by the pagan emperors, it sprang not from the 


* Nec ulla res aliena magis quam publica.—Tertullian, Apol., c. xxxviii. 

+ Infructuosi in negotiis dicimur.—Jb., xlii. 

t Navigamus .. . et militamus, et rusticamus, et mercamur.—Tert., Apol., c. xlii. 
Implevimus . . . castra ipsa.—Jb., ec. xxxvii. 
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principle of charity, but was simply designed to prevent ont- 
bursts of discontent. There were also pagan guilds and con- 
fraternities for mutual help, but these originated rather in a 
spirit of selfishness than in love. Charity among the pagans 
was at best a fitful and capricious fancy. Among the Chiris- 
tians it was a vast and vigorous organization, and was culti- 
vated with noblest enthusiasm. In the early Church, voluntary’ 
collections were regularly made for the poor, the aged, tlie 
sick, the brethren in bonds, and for the burial of the dead. 
“Our charity dispenses more in the streets,” says Tertullian, 
“than your religion in all the temples.” “ As you would re- 
eeive, show merey,” says St. Chrysostom; “make God your 
debtor, that you may receive your own with usury.” The 
church at Antioch, he tells us, maintained three thousand 
widows and orphans, besides the sick and poor. St. Ambrose 
sold the sacred vessels of the Church at Milan to rescue pris- 
oners from the Goths, esteeming it their truest consecration to 
the service of God. “ Better clothe the living temples of 
Christ,” says Jerome, “than adorn the temples of stone.” 
“ God has no need of plates and dishes,” said Acacius, Bishop 
of Amida, and he ransomed therewith a number of poor cap- 
tives. Amid the splendid palaces and temples, theaters and 
baths of the pagan world, there was no hospital, nor orphanage, 
nor house of merey. But when Christianity came forth tri- 
umphant from the catacombs, amid the stately basilicas which 
began every-where to rise were also hospitals, and refuges for 
the sick and the infirm. The apostate Julian urged the pagan 
priests to imitate the charities of the Christian Church. 

The relations of the Church to education and general eult- 
ure are also judiciously discussed. The embarrassment at- 
tending the acquisition of secular learning was early felt on 
account of its contamination with the taint of heathenism. 
sut provision was soon made for the instruction of the young, 
and of heathen converts, in the doctrines of Christianity. 
The catechumens or learners—“ the cadets of Christ ’—were 
a distinctly recognized class, for whom especial provision was 
made. Deaconesses and aged women acted as instructresses to 
their own sex; and one of these was present during the ques- 
tioning of the female catechumens by the male catechists. 

The last chapter of this noble work appropriately discusses 
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the care of the dead by the early Church. The Christians, 
following the usages of the Jews, entirely abjured the pagan 
practice of burning the dead. They sceim also to have felt 
that proper burial was necessary, in order to share in the res- 
urrection, a sentiment which added poignancy to their grief 
when the ashes of their friends were scattered by the pagan 
perseeutor. This error some of the Fathers sedulously sought 
tu correct. 

It is not true, as has sometimes been asserted, that the early 
Christians had to seek secret places of burial for their dead, and 
that therefore they adopted the mode of sepulture in the sub- 
terranean catacombs. At first there was no attempt at con- 
cealment, nor was any needed. The Christian enjoyed the 
same protection by law as the pagan tombs. Even when 
Cliristianity fell under the ban of persecution freedom of sep- 
ulture was not at first interfered with. A beneficent Roman 
law declared that even the bodies of those who died by the 
hand of the publie executioner might be given up to any who 
asked for them.* Even the remains of the martyrs were 
given to their friends for Christian sepulture. In fhe later 
persecutions, however, the persecutors ignobly made war even 
upon the dead. 

A concise description of the catacombs, with several pictorial 
illustrations, concludes this adinirable volume ; but we have not 
space to refer more fully to this very interesting department 
of Christian archeology. 

The publishers have done their part well in the preparation 
of this book. It is accompanied by two excellent colored 
maps, by one hundred and forty-eight engravings, and by ten 
full-page plates, which do much to make the explanations and 
interpretations of these sometimes difficult subjects more clear. 
The proof-reading—a very important matter in a work of this 
character, containing so many Greek and Latin citations—has 
been very aecurately done. A copious glossary, index, syllabus 
of the literature of archeology, and translations of the inscrip- 
tions add greatly to the value of the volume. 

*Corpora animadversorum quibuslibet petentibus ad sepulturam danda sunt,— 


Digest., xiviii, 24, 2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





OPINION. 


Beware of the leaven of rationalism! Evangelical religion in Germany 
was on the point of expiring on the altar of a forged system of herme- 
neutics when Christian scholarship rallied to the defense of the integrity 
of the Scriptures, and Methodism lit revival fires in city and village, 
arousing the national Church from its torpor, and thus preserved a pure 
Protestantism in the land of Luther and of the Reformers. England is 
in the grip of the rationalists, and is overawed by a progressive but false 
and destructive criticism. Her universities are stocked with unbelievers, 
materialists, and rationalists, and many of her clergy are also under the 
pernicious influence of the new critics. A reformer is needed, as in the 
days of Wesley, to save the old Church from a spiritual decadence and to 
re-enlighten it in doctrinal truth. American rationalism is in the incipient 
stages of development, infecting the literature and theology of the coun- 
try, and should at once be exposed and resisted, because it tends to spir- 
itual paralysis and the ruin of the Church. It is not consciously infidel 
in tone or Spirit, as is the Rationalism of France and Germany; it is not 
so outspoken or daring as is that of England; but because it is adorned 
with Christian graces, and blushes when properly stigmatized, it is «ll the 
more insinuating and dangerous. The Methodist Review is the first of its 
class in this country to sound the note of alarm and warn the Christian 
Church against the infection. In his addresses before fifteen Conferences 
in March and April the editor assailed the covert Rationalism in the fac- 
ulties of Yale, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins Universities, and impeaches 
them now in the high forum of discussion. Three rationalists in the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University are three too many; and as Yale and 
Harvard are harboring men of like faith in their faculties, who in the 
literature they produce are more than coquetting with the evil, they 
should be asked to justify their title to the appellation of Christian insti- 
tutions, Literature as rationalistic as that of Kuenen and Wellhausen, 
emanating from these great universities, especially from Yale, reaches our 
table nearly every month, and in the name of Christianity we cry a halt. 
Error has its beginning, and this collegiate liberalism is as likely to 
undermine the Christian faith of this country as the Rationalism of En- 
gland is silencing the Old Testament in that Protestant island. Let us 
not be idle in this time of evident peril. The Methodist Review calls 
upon good men of all names to join it in the work of preserving the 
Christian Church from so grievous a peril as now menaces it from those 
whose criticism is a snare, and whose knowledge is turned into an in- 
strument of destruction. 
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Not a little of the perplexity in harmonizing the biblical records arises 
from the uncertainty and indistinctness of the chronology of the Old Tes- 
tament. Without a definite beginning as to the creation it is difficult to 
establish a consecutive order of dates that will be satisfactory; in fact, 
every altempt in this direction is open to severe criticism. The Bible is 
not so much concerned with dates as with events, epochs, results. It is not 
scientific, but historic; it is not systematic, but didactic. The work of 
constructing a chronology is, therefore, most difficult if the student confine 
himself to the events or the genealogical tables of the Bible; and if he go 
beyond them, and trust to foreign systems of chronology, he will get into 
trouble, because they have been but imperfectly preserved, and are far from 
being trustworthy. The Hebrew system of chronology is incomplete, bro- 
ken, and contradictory; but since Jerome indorsed it the Roman Catholic 
Church holds to it as authentic and inspired. In the absence of any thing 
better the Protestant world also naturally turns to it, but it is evident to 
the scholar that we lave outgrown Archbishop Usher, and must wait until 
discoveries or interpretations that may scttle some of the problems shall 
be announced. The chronology of the Septuagint, accepted by the Greek 
Church in preference to the Hebrew system, varies from the latter in al- 
lowing one hundred years more to some of the antediluvian patriarchs, 
and then subtracts one hundred years from their total longevity, harmon- 
izing in the end with the Hebrew, but introducing difficulties in the de- 
tails of events concerning the patriarchal period that annoy and disturb 
the regular order of history. The Samaritan version in some respects 
agrees with the Hebrew system, and in otliers with that of the Septuagint. 
It will give the reader an idea of the need of revision of these systems, 
and of a settlement of the chronological problems, if we say that stu- 
dents in this department have assigned nearly one hundred and fifty 
lengths of time from the creation to the birth of Christ. The problem 
is to reduce these lengths to one definite period. So also respecting the 
date of the exodus of Israel from Egypt there is no uniformity of opinion, 
but on the contrary a wide and irreconcilable variation as to time, and 
antagonistic interpretations of the event itself. Brugsch, a renowned 
Egyptologist, places the exodus at 1314 B. C.; Seyffarth’s date is 1825 
B. C.: Floigel’s is 1143 B. C.; Manetho’s, 1438 B. C. After a full exami- 
nation of Manetho’s table and a careful study of contemporaneous and 
biblical history, Jacob Schwartz concludes that the exodus occurred 
April 20, 1488 B. C., and that Tutmes IIL. was the Pharaoh of the period. 
This is specific, and is as a sunbeam in a dark place. Given the time of 
the exodus, and the chronology of all events from that period to the 
Christian era may be fixed, which certainly will be of incalculable worth 
in historic studies, As the Scriptures intimate that the foundations of 
Solomon’s temple were laid 480 years after tlhe exodus, it is merely a 
question of mathematics to determine exactly when the construction of 
the temple commenced; and so all other problems become mathematical 
and easy of solution. But we have one objection to this decisive chronol- 


ogy of Mr. Schwartz’s, which he must first remove before his solution can 
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be accepted. According to the Hebrew chronology Aaron died A. M. 2515, 
and as he died in the fortieth year of the exodus Isracl left Egypt A. M. 
2475, or 1529 B. C. We are not responsible for this dilemma. If the 
monuments of Egypt make it plain that Tutmes III. was Pharaoh, then, 
as he reigned about 1438 B. C., the exodus occurred at that time, Hebrew 
chronology to the contrary notwithstanding. It is this difference, how- 
ever, that is in dispute. Certain it is that a new system of chronology is 
needed if we are to make progress along some lines; and while it is evident 
that a beginning has been made in opposition to the old systems we should 
avoid haste in accepting any new announcement, even though it has a 
monument behind it. We shall patiently wait for additional evidence 
respecting the time of the great events recorded in the Old Testament. 


Here is obscurity: ‘‘ Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have we 
not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” 1 Cor. ix, 4,5, A. V. The 
word ‘‘ power” should be translated “right,” or *‘ privilege.” The gen- 
eral sense seems to be that the apostle is defending his right to temporal 
support, and also his right to enter the marriage state. But it is strange 
that the occasion for defending such rights should arise, or that any one, 
though hostile to Paul, or an unbeliever in the apostleship, should deny 
the validity of these rights. Some things must be remembered in order 
to understand the defense Paul here makes of these rights. It was held 
by some that only those who had been personally called into the apostle- 
ship by the Lord Jesus before his ascension could claim the title and 
immunities of the office, and as Paul had not seen the Master until his 
journey to Damascus, at the time of his conversion, he was a pretender, 
and usurped the rights of an apostle, which were personal support and the 
right of marriage. Finding his apostleship called in question, Paul sub- 
mits to an examination, and establishes his official character by the fact 
that the Corinthian Christians were the fruit of his labor, and that they 
could not reject him, though others might disallow his claim. He there- 
fore insists upon two things: 1. Ministerial support. Other apostles were 
maintained by the Church, and though he and Barnabas—the ‘ we” of 
the text—were able to support themselves, he insisted upon the right to 
claim the same commercial privilege as extended to others. The question 
of maintenance is not contingent upon the poverty or riches of the minis- 
ter, but upon the fact that he is a minister. The ox that treadleth out the 
corn must not be muzzled. In insisting upon the right of the minister to 
‘eat and drink ” at the expense of the Church, Paul lays down a funda- 
mental principle, overthrowing the theory of some that a paid ministry is a 
hireling ministry. 2. The ministerial right of marriage. Many of the 
apostles were married. Paul at the time was probably a widower; Cephas 
in particular is mentioned as married, corroborating Matthew’s report of 
the fact in the statement that Jesus healed Peter's wife’s mother of a fever. 
Hence, priestly celibacy founded upon any alleged bachelorhood of Peter, 
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or upon any advisory hint of Paul, or upon any scriptural teaching what- 
ever, isan inexcusable perversion of the Scriptures. A married priesthood 
is legitimate, and, judging from the evils of a celibate priesthood, we 
should say necessary. We commend the teaching to Roman Catholics, 


Like all great characters John Bright is a puzzle, not difficult of solution, 
but sufficiently intricate and mysterious to require patient investigation if 
he would be understood. The traveler's first impression of the pyramid of 
Cheops is somewhat disappointing; he does not at once comprehend its 
greatness, but as he lingers in its vicinity its proportions grow upon him, 
and at last he recognizes its sublimity. In some respects the great com- 
moner of England scarcely rises to the average of a member of Parliament, 
and seldom exhibits any of those traits that distinguish the heroes of his- 
tory. He was not a scholar in any sense; he knew no language but the 
English; he was quite unfamiliar with literature; he mastered the Bible 
and Join Milton, but he was not a specialist in history, poetry, science, 
or law. It is not in evidence that he was a student in any department of 
learning; but he read the newspaper, the magazine, the pamphlet, and 
informed himself as to public affairs. Here is a man whose death smites 
the world with grief, but it is not because of his mental attainments or 
his profound statesmanship, or a wide political influence secured by 
wealth, or the talisman of a noble ancestry. Nor was he a genius in 
politics, or a meteor of any sort, but rather a quiet, unobtrusive citizen 
of England, laboring without much noise for his country and for civiliza- 
tion. The puzzle is a large one. This unscholarly, unequipped man was 
one of the great orators of his time, moving the masses as with a magi- 
cian’s wand, and compelling parliaments and royalties to listen to his voice 
and often to yield to his dictation. Yet the secret of his fame cannot be 
explained by his matchless oratory any more than the fame of Demosthenes 
and Henry Clay can be explained in that way. Back of his eloquence was 
the nature that made him eloquent; underneath his sentiments were con- 
victions born of communion with humanity and secret confidence in God; 
around him stood the race into whose condition he entered and in whose 
behalf he waged a valiant warfare. He was a man of the people and dis 
dained aristocracy; he was a believer in human rights, and opposed the 
doctrine of social caste and the institution of human slavery; he was a 
patriot, and yet was broad enough to love the world; he was an English- 
man, but he extolled and defended the American republic; he was un- 
tainted with ancestries, unburdened with royal dignities, a free man, a 
lover of the race, and a hater of wrong. Without scholarship, he was 
eloquent because he defended the right; without royal attachments, he ex- 
posed the iniquities of the throne and emphasized the rights of the people; 
without the prestige of the upper classes, he stood for justice and right- 
eousness, and proclaimed the spirit of peace and good-will to all men, 
Living, working, believing, he could not but be eloquent; dying, he could 
not but be immortal. 
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Professor Huxley assumes the paternity of the word ‘ agnostic,” or 
‘‘agnosticism,” which is playing an important function in the contro- 
versies of the day. The ‘‘ gnostic” of the early church period pretended 
to know all mysteries, and posed as the apostle of truth and divine 
wisdom. He was not a charlatan, for he was learned according to the 
times, but the horizon of his acquisitions was limited to a philosophy 
that was in the declining stages, and to a theology that was crude and 
wanting in a decisive terminology. Still he was the sum of secret wis- 
dom. It occurred to the distinguished English scientist that an agnostic 
is one who does not know what the gnostic knew; he is outside the circle 
of truth; he is ignorant of mysteries; he inquires but must shake his 
head in dissent at his own questions., Thus the word as the antithesis 
of “gnostic” came into use, The agnostic, ignorant of revealed truths, 
may persist in his ignorance until he doubts and finally denies them. 
This is infidel agnosticism. On the contrary, he may push his investi- 
gations along the track of the mysteries, solving one now and then, find- 
ing an explanation here and there of some great difficulty, but compelled 
to acknowledge that such problems as the divine existence, immortality, 
and the supernatural world are still beyond exact definition, description, 
or statement. He affirms faith in them, but is ignorant respecting essence, 
condition, relation. He is a Christian agnostic, and will ever be such; for 
here we only know in part, and must patiently wait for the final revela- 
tion. Infidel agnosticism is an obstacle to inquiry and progress; Chris- 
tian agnosticism is an inspiration to faith, investigation, contentment, 
and stability. 


The word ‘‘ vacation,” as derived from vacatio, means immunity earned 
by service. He only is entitled to exemption from duty who has performed 
it; he only can claim rest who has been burdened with toil. The natural 
order of life is from refreshment to labor, or from labor to refreshment. 
Even Hercules should suspend activity for a season, that he may regain 
strength for other conquest. It is said that a locomotive will show signs 
of weariness, and must be ‘‘stalled ” and ‘ groomed” before it will re- 
sume work. In ascending a mountain the horse now and then will tarry 
a moment to take breath and then goon to the summit. So is it neces- 
sary that the brain-worker, whether in a profession or business, should 
vacate his office, his duty, his ordinary conditions, and seek exhilaration 
and new resources in a changed life and in a new environment. The ar- 
gument for a vacation is grounded in the necessities of being, and mere 
sentiment against it should not be regarded a sufficient answer by those 
whose future may be dependent upon an annual rest from their toils, Let 
vacation-hunger be satisfied. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 





THE PIVOTAL FACT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
| As a preliminary proposition, we say, with Delitzsch, that we believe 
| in the Easter announcement and accept its deductions. The import of 
al assent to a great truth is that it carries with it an assent to all cognate 
truths, for logically the mind cannot accept one truth and reject others 
a supported by it, or which are the product of its inspiration and power, 
| The great includes the small, the one implies the many. 

The fate of Christianity, not merely as a system of truths but as a re- 
ligion for the salvation of the world, hinges on the single and sublime fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ from death. If the event, as recorded 
in the gospels, actually occurred, as the Church has for eighteen centuries 
and more believed it did occur, nothing can impair the faith of believ- 
ers in it and in whatsoever is dependent upon it, nor impede the progress 
/ of the religion established on so sure a foundation. If, on the other hand, 
| it did not occur, but the record of it is merely a beautiful specimen of 
Christian mythology, to be treated with reverential regard but not 
~ | preached as an historic fact, the vast superstructure conditioned upon its 

! verity must in time, like the tower of Siloam, totter to its ruin. For, con- 

tagious and progressive as is the power of superstition, and however beau- 


; 
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>" Sy 


| 
| tiful and supposedly necessary a system of faith emerges from it, it loses 
} ts power so soon as it is recognized as a superstition; its beauty fades so 
| soon as it appears colorless, and its necessity disappears so soon as it is 
demonstrated to be a mockery and only a priestly tradition, The pagan 
inhabitants of Madagascar abandoned the great idol of the royal court 
when they saw that it was the rendezvous of vermin, and had no power 
| to protect itself from the assaults of men. So, whatever hold the power- 
ful and beautiful teaching of the resurrection may have had upon man- 
| kind, it must lose its grip and its influence must evaporate if by any 
| means it may be shown that as an event it never occurred, and that the 
| record of it is in form unhistorical and in spirit incredible. 
For the question in its elementary aspect is historical, to be studied as 
é i uy! any other historical report, and to be determined after the manner of the 
» facts of history. The resurrection, different from human events in gen- 
BS) eral, like them happened in time, and to a degree may be established or 
: 4 overthrown as other events long past are confirmed or rejected. If this is 
f 
? 
¥ 


ve 


.; not so, then it is impossible to handle it as an historic question, and it 
: becomes merely a matter of faith, without strong supporting evidence 
except that kind that does not address the reason but merely the affections 
| and the esthetic sense in man. If, however, the largest fact of religion, or 
that upon which it rests, is historical in character and evidence, as the 

overthrow of the Roman empire or the death of Socrates, we can proceed 
to defend it as we defend other events; and, succeeding in so doing, criti- 
cism, whether rationalistic or purely skeptical, is disarmed of its power. 
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We plant ourselves firmly upon the statement that, first of all, the resur- 
rection is an historical event, and is therefore provable by the processes 
and machinery of history. 

In keeping with this proposition, we affirm that the character of the 
records of the event—including the simplicity of statement, the minute- 
ness of details, the personal elements, the freedom from bias, and the 
avoidance of any attempt to make a story —goes far toward establishing the 
credibility of the narrative. No historian has ever written so completely 
unconscious of the importance of his writing as the synoptists in their 
brief but sufficiently accurate account of the stupendous scenes at the 
sepulcher, No historian ever sought so completely to hide himself, and 
project into prominence the event he was describing, as the biographers 
of Jesus Christ. No historian was ever less contradictory in statement or 
influence than the sacred writers, not one of whom is found contradicting 
himself or contradicting the others to any dangerous degree, and certainly 
not fatally. 

The close examiner of the four accounts of the resurrection will dis- 
cover some disagreements, respecting circumstances, persons, and happen- 
ings associated with the event, that rationalists have employed against 
the historical character of the announcement, but which, carefully consid- 
ered, with its historical blemishes, do not invalidate the event itself. If 
the lack of full agreement in history is sufficient to destroy its trust- 
worthiness, then all history must go; for various and conflicting ac- 
counts of nearly every great event that has happened since Herodotus 
inaugurated profane history have reached us, and would imperil faith in 
the events to which they relate. We lay it down as a principle, or a means 
of safety in historical study, that differing accounts of an event do not 
necessarily render the event unhistorical or exclude it from the realm of re- 
ality, or justify an unbelieving caution respecting its occurrence. Lessing, 
the great German thinker, admitted as much when he discovered certain 
discrepancies in the gospel records of the resurrection, saying that such 
discrepancies do not discredit the event. Varying or even contradictory 
accounts of the Norman conquest of England, or of the seven important 
battles of the American Revolution, or of the execution of Major André, or 
of the siege of Vicksburg, or of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, so 
long as they all agree touching the main fact in discussion, do not discredit 
the fact or cloud the narrative, or render the whole unhistorical. Admit- 
ting a charge of discrepancy in the four gospel accounts of the resurrection, 
it is replied that it is not surprising that as to some details there are omis- 
sions or additions by one or another that would appear, if not irrelevant, 
at least not exactly harmonious, for historians usually conflict; but it must 
be noted that touching the fact of the resurrection, which is the question at 
issue, they are unanimous in their report as to its actual occurrence on the 
third day from the crucifixion. Hence the account of the event is on as 
sefe an historical basis as the account of any transaction in history. 

As to the discrepancies, it is proper to bring them forward that we may 
see how insufficient they are to undermine the story related by the evan- 
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| 
| gelists, because they might be entirely omitted from the gospels without 
affecting the integrity of the event or the accuracy of its history. For 
| instance, Matthew and Mark mention but one angel, Luke and John two. 
Mark says the women, before arriving at the sepulcher, inquired, ‘* Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulcher ?” while 
Luke says they found the stone rolled away from the sepulcher, Joln 
says Mary Magdalene went to the sepulcher when ‘it was yet dark ;” but 
| Mark says ‘‘they came at the rising of the sun.”” Matthew and Mark 
report that the angel assured the women that Jesus would meet his disci- 
ples in Galilee, but Luke and John omit the item. Why pursue this line 
of investigation further? It is clear that minor historical differences, such 
as these, do not make against the actuality of the fact reported by all the 
writers; and Griesbach, after fully estimating the discrepancies, concludes 


—. - a 


3 that, whether explained or not, the story is unimpeachable and absolutely 
= credible. 
. Waiving, however, any gain to be derived from rationalistic concessions, 


or any support that may be maintained from historical canons, useful as 
they are in this kind of study, we insist that the direct historical evidence 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ is complete; as complete as the evidence 
‘ 
4 


gd fe 


any event purely historical, so that it goes not begging for recognition; 


>» 


~ 


nor does it quictly assume itself to be true, as fable or tradition might 


6 


also assume to be true, but it demonstrates its truth by such evidence as 
cannot be ignored, and in a way that is winning the confidence of minds 
capable of distinguishing the spurious from the genuine and the false 
from the true. Into the details of this evidence, or into any striking pe- 
culiarity of it, we do not now propose to enter; but if one will master the 


” 


ae principles of testimony as laid down by Greenleaf, one will find that this 
e > . . . . . . . 
* historical, changed into a legal, question will answer those principles and 
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be sustained as they are rigidly applied to it. The testimony respecting 
the death of Christ, the first point to be noted, is chiefly furnished by 
his enemies, and is therefore decisive; the testimony of Mary and the 


eer 


Roman soldiers respecting the happenings at the sepulcher and the con- 


duct of the priests to prevent the spread of the story of the resurrection 
is unanswerable in itself; the testimony of the disciples respecting the ten 
appearances of Jesus during forty days after the resurrection is corrobora- 
tive and defensible in every syllable; the fact that more than five hundred 
were witnesses of the risen Christ strengthens the case beyond any possi- 
bility of weakening or modification; and, lastly, the testimony of Paul, 
upon whose affidavit alone it would be safe to rest the whole scheme of 
Christianity, completes a record of evidence that has endured the sifting 
of the ages and made impregnable a religion that, unshaken in the future, 
he will wheel the sin-disturbed world into blessed and harmonious relations 
with its Maker. Of all historical truths in the Scriptures none is more 
invincible in its evidence, none more heart-inspiring in its influence, and 
ii none more mind-convincing in the form of its statement, than the truth 
of the resurrection of our Lord. 
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In addition to the legal conclusiveness of the event, based upon proc- 
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esses employed in similar investigations outside of the Scriptures, it must 
not be forgotten that an element appears in this question that is somewhat 
peculiar to scriptural events, but is absent from the marked evolutions of 


profane history. We refer to the prophetical element in the sacred books. 


We are not aware that either the death of Napoleon on the island of Saint 
Helena or his final burial beneath the dome of the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris—both events at one time strongly improbable—was a matter of 
prophecy, either of inspired or uninspired writers. Yet the same kind of 
proof, or the legal process of evidence, by which the death and burial of 
Napoleon are established is afforded in the study of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, and, what does not appear in Napoleon’s case, it was in fulfill- 
ment of repeated predictions covering all the circumstances as reported 
by the evangelists; which distinguishes it from the events of profane his- 
tory, because the latter does not claim for itself the unique vindication of 
prophecy. If we consider prophecy as the germ of history, or history as 
the fruit of prophecy, or both so linked as to embrace each other, in any 
case the two, like the pillars of Jachin and Boaz, stand to support the 
great temple of truth which, built in other days, is to remain until the 
end of time. 

Affirming, therefore, on historical and prophetical grounds the absolute 
certainty of the event of the resurrection, it is next important to consider 
its meaning—its relation to the system of truth of which it is part—and in 
particular if it sufficiently establish the divine character of the Sonship of 
Jesus Christ. Evidently the resurrection of Lazarus did not prove him to 
be divine, nor did the miracles wrought by the apostles prove them to be 
divine, or any thing more than instruments in God’s hands. Notwith- 
standing the great powers they exercised, and the influence even over death 
they seemed to possess, they were human, and to have claimed to be any 
thing else would have been more than the people, or the ages following, 
would have allowed. How is it, then, that Christ, by a miracle, is taken to 
be divine, and by his resurrection is demonstrated to be the Son of God— 
all divine in character, teaching, and life? Was it not possible to do, teach, 
die, and rise, as he did, and yet be human, provided divine power were 
granted him in sufficient measure for the purposes before him? If others, 
altogether human, approximated him in certain lines, why may not he 
have been human, though he exceeded them in command of ever-present 
resources, in personal self-control, and in his evident harmony with eter- 
nal order? Thus it happens that the question is raised as to the relevancy 
of the resurrection as a proof of the divinity of our Lord. Lessing holds 
that the truths of religion have nothing to do with the facts of history, 
and that therefore the resurrection does not establish Sonship. This is 
the doctrinal aspect of the subject, and must have a moment’s treatment. 

In reply to the rationalist it occurs to us to. inquire, if the resurrection 
does not sustain or exhibit the divinity of Christ, what in the realm of 
facts does, or by what logical process may the alleged doctrine be main- 
tained? If the greatest event connected with him does not prove him 
to be the Son of God, surely we cannot find such proof in the smaller 
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events of his life; if the greatest miracle fail to reveal the divine back- 
ground of his life, other and minor miracles cannot be quoted in defenss 
of it; if his teachings respecting the event are not conclusive adumbrations 
of his divinity, other teachings respecting other things will not awaken 
conviction of his divine character. The result of the inquiry is that, 
removing the resurrection from the list of evidences in behalf of the Son- 
ship of our Lord, we are without evidence of it, and faith in the doctrine 
will gradually exhaust itself. 

It seems a sufficient answer to all speculation as to the logic of the 
resurrection that, of his own accord, and doubtless weighing well his ut- 
terances respecting it, Christ himself, before the cross was in sight, not 
only foretola his death in its relation to atonement, but declared his 
resurrection in relation to religion, making Christianity to depend upon 


the fulfillment of that declaration. Had he rested the claim of S ship 





on any thing he might have done or said during his life-time, it would 
have been open to the objection that he so manip ilated forces or instru- 
ments as to sustain his claim; this was, indeed, the objection the Jews 
made to his miracles: but when he rested that claim upon himself when 
powerless in the vice of death; when it was not possible for him to per- 
form by legerdemain any alleged act in proof of his declaration; when he 
could not have tested his purpose so certainly by any other proposition; 
when the risks were all against him except he were the Son of God, 
the resurrection becomes an indubitable sign of all the claims he made 
respecting himself, and of the final fulfillment of all the purposes he had 
in view in the establishment of the Church in the world. If, therefore, so 
great an event is not the logical proof of the claim to which it related, 
and upon which the system of religion of which he was the Founde: 
rests, the claim cannot be established, and the overthrow of the system i 
inevitable. Either the resurrection must be admitted, or Sonship must 
be denied. The two are so related that they stand or fall together. I 
the one be a myth, the other is a fable; if the one be a fact, the other is : 
fact also. So wedded are they together, that Paul (1 Cor. xv) bases the 
religion of Christ upon his resurrection at the time stated, every-where 
preaching the latter as fundamental, and proclaiming it in proof of all that 
Jesus taught and of all that man must believe. So runs common Chris- 
tian faith respecting it. The resurrection of Christ is the pivotal fact of 
Christianity, to be preached first and last as the chief and self-sustaining 
truth of the gospels, for without it nothing can be preaciied, and the doc- 
trine of salvation from sin, hitherto an inspiration, is but a huge and dis- 
consolate fiction, Without it every other fact in the gospels is worth- 
less, every other doctrine dies at the root, faith rots in natural sunshine, 
and the whole superstructure falls because the substructure is a powerless 
mythical teaching born of a mind intensely bent on startling the world 
with the hyperbole of a dream. 

From the prospective or eschatological view-point the resurrection 
opens up the vista to eternal life. It is not so much the abstract teaching 


of the future life that thrills the race as the fact that by resurrection it is 
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liscerned—that is, recovery from death has an actual illustration, and 
immortality is made visible to mortal eyes by the scenes at the sepulcher. 
We are less interested in the process by which the fact of resurrection is 
wccomplished than in the fact itself, which is a certificate of immortality. 
Nor is it of so great moment that we understand with what body Jesus 
came from the dead as that we accept the fact that he conquered death, 
and separated himself from it. In the presence of the great fact of resur- 
rection other questions are of minor importance, to be wrought out at 
leisure, or to be held in abeyance until, as the ages come and go, they 
gradually determine themselves. If we can but grasp the fact that as 
Jesus rose from the dead so man will live after he will die, and recover 
himself in the fullness of a perfect nature, being immortal hereafter as 
he is mortal here, we shall snatch a flower from the sepulcher whose 
perfume will make welcome the bed of death when we come to lie upon 
it. In this faith the disciple may live, in this faith he may die; and 
‘‘until the day break and the shadows flee away” he may hie himself ‘‘to 
the mountain of myrrh and to the hill of frankincense.” 


NATIONAL OPTIMISM. 


Of all subjects in which the American patriot is interested there is none 
that so captivates his intelligence as that of the future of the Republic. 


In these days of enthusiasm over the survival of a century of constitutional 
government it is his constant theme, and as he discusses it, looking at 
it from many stand-points, he either becomes hopeful and eloquent in 
anticipation or fearful and unbelieving respecting the outcome of exist- 
ent conditions and tendencies in national movements, While, however, 
it is fitting to take a realistic view of events, and interpret the trend of 
the age in harmony with the principles that govern it, we should avoid, 
on the one hand, a too optimistic view of the future, and, on the other, 
a gross pessimistic belief, which extinguishes aspiration and paralyzes the 
effort required to perpetuate the institutions of civic government. Before 
making a judgment, the judicial mind will be careful to consider all the 
elements of the problem, such as the origin and purpose of the Republic, 
the spirit of the people, the tests applied during the first hundred vears 
of our history, the dangers that beset the triumph of the constitutional 
principle, and the moral and political guarantees of good government in 
the world. Considered from the political, educational, social, material, 
and religious stand-points, there is no sufficient reason for doubt respect- 
ing the safety and prosperity of the Republic, but, on the other hand, an 
unimpeachable ground for faith in its indestructibility. It must be con- 
fessed that the subject of the country’s future is of such a nature, and 
involves so many interests, as easily to excite faith in the perpetuity of 
our institutions; and, while this is not a sufficient security against adver- 
sity, it will contribute much to the stability of things, and to the provi- 
dential consummation of the mission of the American people. 
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Whatever others may see as adverse to this theory of national perpetuity, 
they should not forget one fact which is of great significance in all ou 
calculations respecting the second century of the Republic. The fact of 
having survived one century is a prophecy of the ability of the govern- 
ment to pass safely through another. We have only to recall the leading 
events of the first century of the nation’s existence, the problems that 
were solved under difficulties that have rarely confronted government- 
builders, and the reiterated faith of the people during the period of un- 
certainty, to understand how strong and well-equipped the nation is for a 
long career of development and usefulness, All the way from beginning 
to end the first century was critical in its spirit, formative in its events, 
and ever doubtful as to final results. There was not a decade in which it 
was not possible for disaster to have happened to the Republic, not, how- 
ever, so much for the want of statesmanship as by the force and logic of 
events. The period of the Constitution, its origin, adoption, and the set- 
ting up of government, was, as Professor Fiske has ably shown, a very 
critical as well as decisive period in the history of the country, for it de- 
termined whether one republic , or several indepe ndent governments, or a 
monarchy, should prevailinthe New World. Though beginning well, the 
presidency itself for several administrations was an experiment, liable to 
failure, and to a Napoleonic coup d’état by which the Republic would be 
transformed into a monarchy. With all his expressed loyalty to the new 
government John Adams was supposed to be in sympathy with a mon- 
archical form of authority, and others shared this view with him. The war 
of 1812 was also a decisive conflict, convincing England that she could not 
conqucr the United States, and developing in the American people a sense 
of nationality that hitherto was crude and only spasmodically operative. 
The slavery period was crucial, both in peace and war, and the severest 
test of the national character and life. For forty years prior to 1861 the 
government was conducted chiefly in the interest of slavery; the Con- 
stitution was amended, or perverted, or misconstrued so as to conserve 
the ambition and purposes of the South; iniquitous laws were enacted 
and enforced for the preservation of the social institution; the Churches 
were more or less involved in the huge crime, and the nation was in a 
state of division, corruption, and decay. That it endured under these cir- 
cumstances is proof of a potency that promises a great future. The Civil 
War seemingly tested the government to the last inch of strength and last 
pound of resources; but it survived, demonstrating an internal vitality of 
which hitherto it was not conscious. With emergence from so great a 
conflict, purified, strong, energetic, its trials did not cease, but tests were 
reapplied, and fortunately with less vigor and uncertainty than previously. 
The reconstruction period is remembered as pregnant with danger, and 
was passed in safety, because our statesmanship was far-seeing and the 
national sense broad and liberal. Even the resumption period was not 
entirely free from forebodings, but it is behind us with no trace of calam- 
ity upon the body politic. One cannot contemplate the crises of the first 
century through which we have passed without a sense of gratitude to 
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the God of nations, who protected us from possible ruin; nor without be- 
lieving that, as the nation has survived the formative period of its exist- 
ence and settled many questions that cannot arise in the future, so, better 
instructed than in the beginning and more appreciative of national unity, 
it will go forward to the achievement of its purposes unhindered by ob- 
stacles within or threatenings from without. This kind of optimism is 
rational, healthful, and conserving of unity, stability, progress, and 
destiny. 

Perhaps no single event has occurred in modern times of greater polit- 
ical significance than the centennial celebration of the inauguration of 
George Washington as the first president of the republic. Other cities 
becomingly responded to the centennial spirit, but the great celebration 
in New York, April 29-May 1, eclipsed every thing of the kind ever held 
in the country, and was both historic and prophetic: historic, in that it 
revived the constitutional period and the great figure of that period; pro- 
phetic, in that it gave assurance of a unity that cannot be broken. Of the 
details of the celebration, or of any special features, save two or three, we 
shall not write; but, as a whole, it confirmed the faith of the people in 
themselves and developed a loyalty that we trust will never expire. It 
was specially gratifying to note the representation of the South in the 
great military parade of April 30, governors, staffs, and troops, many of 
them rebels in the Civil War, saluting the flag, pledging fidelity to the 
country, and co-operating in every possible way to make the celebration 
both a success and a sign of stability. Governor Buckner, of Kentucky, 
a restored Unionist, was easier on his horse in Fifth Avenue on that day 
than when, more than twenty-five years ago, he suddenly retreated from 
Fort Donelson, breathing secession against the country. This participa- 
tion of the South in the celebration was worth a great deal to the old slav- 
ery-ridden section, and the spectacle will not be lost upon the North. 
Not less significant and appropriate was the appearance in the parade of 
naturalized citizens from many lands—Germans, Irish, Italians, French, 
and Scotch—showing that they accepted in good faith their new citizen- 
ship with us, and were loyal in heart to the flag and country. It was a 
happy thought also to introduce several thousand school children into the 
ranks, for they marched with the precision of regular troops, and took les- 
sons in patriotism that may serve the country hereafter in times of danger. 
It was not its vastness, nor the perfection of plan with which the centen- 
uial observance was executed, nor the variety of details of which it was 
composed, nor the singular magnificence of the great anniversary, that 
permanently impressed us; but rather the profound educational effect it 
must have upon the nation at large. For the time it educated the nation 
out of sectionalism into unity; out of foreign and native differences into « 
common nationality; out of partisanship into political sympathy as broad 
and deep as the country itself; out of darkened gloom into radiant hope ; 
out of pessimism into bright conceptions of the nation’s greatness and 
future. Notwithstanding the strifes, divisions, and partisanships of the 
past, the nation enters upon another century stronger in self-confidence, 
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zm | loving justice, philanthropy, and morality, with an increased sense of 
n ° . ' ‘ . ee ‘ 

4 their value, with centrfpetal forces more than equal to the centrifugal in- 

; fluences, and certain of a permanent evolution into Immanuel’s kingdom, 


if it continue true to its best traditions and its holiest teachings. 
Joyful over the outlook, we must pause to note the perils that threaten 


us and the obstacles that, unless checked and removed, may interfere with 

3 the achievement of a great destiny. If destruction ever overtake the 
olth Republic it is not probable that it will be inflicted by other nations, but, 
r sadly enough, it will be the result of the nation’s vices. The national pol- 
‘al icy of non-interference in the political affairs of the Old World is alone 
likely to prevent difficulty and rupture with other nations; and as they 


will be occupied with their own interests it is not reasonable to suppose 
that they will attack us for the sake of having something to do. Main- 
taining our reserve, we may safely count on immunity from foreign wars. 





The dangers to which the nation is exposed are internal; but the remedy 
is in our own hands. It is a hopeful sign that we cxactly know what 


a! | these dangers are, and it is a still more encouraging symptom that our 
; statesmen, theologians, teachers, and many of the common citizenship are 
- | studying these troubles, and are anxious to deliver the nation from their 
| grasp and power, If the antagonistic forces were secret, operating ina 
* hidden and undiscoverable way, the nation would be at a disadvantage, 
ay | and might find itself destroyed, or honey-combed with evil, before it could 
. recover strength enough to resist its destroyer. Among the gigantic ob- 
stacles to civilization, and obstinate in its hold upon the people, is the 
a wide-spread evil of the liquor traffic; but, with its tremendons strength, 
ai and aided by all other vices, the day of its doom has been foreseen by its 
/ supporters, whose fear is the measure of our hope. It cannot be that the 
| people will submit another century to the tyranny of a curse that has not 
i one redeeming feature and knows no law but that of its own enactment. 
It will not be enough to check it, or tax it, or brand it with epithets; 

S: | it must be destroyed. This is the ultimatum of Christianity to this evil. 
| # Absorbed as the nation will be with its conflict with this evil, it must 
“ : uot overlook that system of religion which on its educational side is strictly 
at variance with a sound republicanism, and which means to undermine 
| the national order, We refer to Roman Catholicism as an independent 
-| Thi educator in this country. If overcome now, posterity will thank us for 
i their deliverance from a bondage that bas extinguished intellectual life in 

. 


Mexico, Spain, Austria, and Italy. We must also comprehend the scope 
of the educational work of the nation, which, regarding all classes, is vast 
in extent, and cannot too soon be performed. The ignorant populations in 
this country exceed the intelligent classes, and this proportion cannot long 
continue without exciting friction if not revolution, The school-house is 
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bi ia the safety of the Republic, for it means the extinction of the evils of igno- 
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i rance. The evils of immigration, of unrestricted suffrage, of spoils and 
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~ | bribery in elections, of greed and selfishness in the general manner of life, 
*. ) 43 call for appropriate legislation and an appeal to the sense of honesty and 
| xood-will in the citizen. The spirit of anarchy requires repressive oppo- 
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sition, and should be quenched without delay. The ethical and religious 
spirit should obtain more and more in the national life; the Senate of the 
United States should be condemned when it holds a session on Sunday; 
railways should stop their trains on the Lord’s day; and the Church 
should be more aggressive in evangelization, and consecrate its wealth 
and energies to the fulfillment of the commission to gospelize the world. 
Years will be required to relieve the nation of its burdens; sacrifices will 
be made by those who believe in man and God; and after many vicissi- 
tudes of reverses and successes it will finally dawn upon the American 
nation that it isa kingdom of God, purified of its evils, and ready for 
the service of Him who is on the great white throne. Let us believe that 
God intends to build up a great nation on this continent: a nation of 
freemen; a nation of intelligent, God-fearing citizens; a nation that in 
the order of Providence will order peace throughout the world by keep- 
ing peace itself with all nations; a nation born to minister to the earth 
the things that make for righteousness, justice, fraternity, equality, holi- 
ness, and heaven. 


DENOMINATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


It is not a misuse of language to speak of a religious denomination as 
having attributes of persondlity, for it manifests in every stage of its devel- 
opment and its adjustments to social conditions all the feelings and traits 
of character that possess the living man. We see both selfishness and 
philanthropy, egotism and humility, courage and timidity, zeal and indif- 
ference, sensitiveness and callousness, in all the organized religious bodies 
of the world; we see, moreover, in them, all the infirmities as well as the 
excellences, all the auxiliaries as well as the stumbling-blocks, to pros- 
perity, as we see them in individuals. The denomination is a living or- 
ganism, not only reflecting the idiosyncrasies of its constituency, but also 
exhibiting a peculiarity of temperament, or marks of individuality, that 
distinguish it from every other kindred body, and from its own compo- 
nent elements. Methodism, Presbyterianism, Episcopalianism. each is as 
distinct in mental and moral phenomena as Simpson, Crosby, and Knox- 
Little. Its self-consciousness is among its primary features, the recog- 
nition of which is essential to an understanding of its purpose and an 
explanation of its methods, 

To say that self-consciousness is a necessity is the same as saying that 
it is a condition of existence, for as an individual without consciousness is 
morally powerless to act, and therefore without responsibility, so a denom- 
ination without a consciousness of itself, or a knowledge of its powers 
and functions, is incapable of movement and inefficient as an organization. 
Temporary suspension of consciousness is only a temporary evil; but an 
extinct consciousness in both cases is death. The first condition of activity, 
therefore, is denominational self-recognition; that is, it must be aware of 
its own existence, it must be acquainted with itself, apprehending its pow- 
ers and resources, and in its introspection it must compass certain aims 
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methods by which they may be fulfilled. This much at least is 
nplied in knowing itself; and as it knows itself, so the entire body moves 
ij acts, harmonizing with its consciousness of existence and purpose. 
The Methodist is a special force so long as he feels that he is the embod- 
ment of free grace; the Baptist energizes as he talks of the ordinances in 
their relation to the religious life; the Presbyterian feels as strong as a 
mountain, though he skips like the hills, when he preaches the sovereignty 
God; and the Episcopalian steps with measured precision as he shouts 
the apostles are behind him and making music forhim. The denom- 
itionalist, whatever his name, is confident in his representation of a 
principle, and, holding his own individuality in abeyance, stands forth 
is the exponent of the larger individuality of his denomination. This 
identification of himself with his denomination is the acme of consecra- 
tion, and this absorption of individual consciousness in the common and 
larger consciousness of the Church is a sign of efficient churchism, which, 


well res 


gulated, may contribute to the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom. 
Ir ort, such consciousness is inseparable from churchism: it is the 
cement that holds it together, but it must not be dry or untempered. 


Here is the beginning of the possibility of evil. Whether it is better 


that the man be lost in churchism than that churchism be lost in the man 
is a question that needs some turning over before it can be pr rmanently 
dismissed from consideration. If we say there is or should be a limit to 
the manifestations of the spirit of churchism, it is because. viewing 
Christianity in its gospel wholeness, it is essentially better than denomi- 
nationalism, and never was intended to be overshadowed by its growing 
proportions. We must outgrow the theory that a religious organism, with 
Christian impulses and a Chiristian surname, is necessarily the incarnation 
f Christianity; for the two may be, though, historically considered, they 
have not been, entirely distinct: but it is apparent that the tendency of 
modern churchism is to magnify the raison d’étre, and to enforce Chris- 
tianity through its channel, as if its communication through any other 
vould be invalid and ineffectual. If we shall grasp the conception that 
Christianity is larger than any type of it, as the whole is greater than any 
f its parts, and that probably no denomination is in exclusive possession 
f the whole truth and nothing but the truth, we shall relate the one to 
the other in a just order. Such has been the triumph of denominational 
ism over Christianity that it has produced a species of bigotry the most 
blighting, proselytism the most annoying, and set in motion a type of re- 
ligious machinery for the advancement of the peculiarities of churchism 
that must shock the world for its offensiveness ; thus reversing the natural 
yrder of manifestation, which allows to Christianity the precedence, and 
locates denominationalism in a subordinate position. To charge this evil 
upon any single organization is not our purpose, for, in this respect, all 
ure guilty at the bar of judgment, and reformation should commence 
every-where. If the peculiarity of a churchism is a doctrine, or an ordi- 
nance, or a ritual, or a song, or an instrument; if the ground of its exist- 
ence and the end of its warfare are the maintenance of its specialty; if 
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its keenest sensitiveness is always manifest at one point—the point 
of separation from other bodies; if its most exposed nerve is the nerve of 
denominationalism, it needs to educate itself into a broader life and to 
subordinate its peculiarities to those of the gospel system, which, Johan- 
nean in one direction, Pauline in another, and Petrine in still another, was 
in the whole a Christ-system, richer than any of its individualities, and the 
source of their beauty and perfection. In this statement we are not sug 

gesting the extinction of the denominational spirit, but merely uphold- 
ing the supremacy of Christianity, and affirming that in point of order ani 
relation it should precede and direct all denominationalism to its legiti- 
mate end. In other words, while denominationalism should be the instru- 
ment of Christianity, Christianity in no sense, nor to any degree, should 
be the instrument of churchisin. 

The evil of the reversed relation of the substantives is far-reaching, seri- 
ously affecting denominational life and character, and placing it at a dis- 
advantage in its conflict with the world. Denominationalism, intensified 
into a persistence to nominate itself as supreme before man, degenerates 
into sectism, which, as history shows, is favorable to the growth of all the 
passions, methods, and irregularities of bigotry and self-centered religious 
enthusiasm. Sectism feeds upon itself, and, using Shakespeare’s language, 
increases its appetite by its food, It believes in itself more than in any 
thing else—more than in Christianity, with which it claims to be identical. 
It becomes narrow inthe interpretation of the Gospel, uncharitable in its 
relations with other bodies, haughty, dictatorial, egotistic in character, a 
twister of history in its behalf, a trimmer in the presence of moral condi- 
tions to gain its purposes, and a self-confident, overweening organization 
whose chief end is its own glorification. Roman Catholicism is an exam- 
ple of the general statement on a large scale, for it could light the mar- 
tyr’s fire, open the door of the dungeon, or subject the unrelenting heretic 
to torture, because he dared to exercise his religious freedom. But at this 
point, though perhaps in not so tragic a way, or to so great an extent, 
Protestantism is responsible for considerable mischief by reason of the 
exclusiveness of its sect-spirit, and the inherited taint of a selfishness that 
seems natural to religious organisms in general. We oppose transubstan- 
tiation ; but is consubstantiation so far removed from the error of the papal 
sacrament as to justify the organization of a separate Church for its prop- 
agation? We oppose the fables of the papacy; but some of them are more 
tolerable, considering their symbolic uses, than the awful fables of pre- 
destination and the doctrine of a mathematical limit of the number to be 
saved and lost; yet upon the latter a great religious body stalks forth, as 
if it were commissioned from heaven to declare the foreordained mathe- 
matical results of redemption. We oppose the papal priesthood, with its 
celibacies, absolving prerogatives, and alleged control of the inhabitants 
of purgatory; but what excuse can be offered for a Church the logic of 
whose claim of apostolic descent would lead to the very powers exercised 
by the rotten priesthood of Rome? We oppose the physical mummery, the 
candles, bells, incense, and the external ritualism of the old Church; but a 
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Protestant body exalts baptism by immersion into so great prominence as 
to make the world believe that one’s salvation is determined rather by the 
quantity of water applied to one’s person than by his faith in the Son of 
God. We oppose the infallibility of the pope; but a Church rears itself 
m the dogma of the so-called historic episcopate, claiming to be the Church 
by virtue of its unprovable heredity, and vaunting itself as the chief pro- 
claimer of the decrees of God. What is the difference between the in- 

rential infallibility of the Church of England and the absolute preroga- 
tive claimed by Leo XIII.? We state the infirmities of Protestantism by 
contrast, and in this bold way, that the spirit of sectism that intrinsically 
characterizes it may be manifest and that its evil may likewise be recog- 
nized, 

Fatal to spiritual development as is the sectism of the Church, which, 
interpreted, is a species of schism, for it prevents union, it is also a hin- 
derance to that outward success that is contemplated in the visions of 
prophets and apostles and the teachings of the Master. What must the 
world think of the Church that seems more concerned for itself than for 
the Gospel? that will fight more valiantly for baptism than atonement ? 
that is more wedded to history than to the prophetic future ? that seeks 
proselytes rather in the spirit of bigotry than in the broad generosity of 
the apostles ? that covets association with secular powers and agencies in 
preference to influences that are spiritual ? that glories more in its name 
than in the highly exalted name of Jesus Christ ? that points to its tem- 
ples with pride, while the millions are wasting away in sin, and it is doing 
little to rescue them ? that puts any thing in advance of its great commis- 
sion to preach the Gospel to every creature and then declares that the 
world is on the verge of destruction? As sectism is promoted the power 
of Christianity is weakened, for as others detect the governing motive of 
a sect to be itself rather than the salvation of the world, they lose faith 
in, if not respect for, both the organism and that which it is supposed to 
represent. If Christianity is not multiplying its adherents so rapidly as 
might be expected in these days of its opportunity, it is quite as much 
because of the weakening influence of sectism as because of the depravity 
of the race. As Puritanism was in its purposes strong but weak in its 
methods; as the Reformation was both aggressive in design and offensive 
in its practice; as Greek Christianity is both an influence and a stagna- 
tion; as Latin Christianity is both a blessing and a calamity; so Protest- 
antism is fortunate in its mission but unfortunate in some of its methods 
for the salvation of the race. Until denominational consciousness is 
subordinated to the larger consciousness of Christianity, by which zeal 
for Christ will eclipse zeal for sect, the union of Protestantism and the 
greater union of Christendom will be delayed, and so the final triumph 
of the kingdom of Christ will wait for a generation of Christians who 
will know neither bond nor free, male nor female, Protestant nor Greek, 
Latin nor Copt, sect nor creed-holder, but all who are friends of Christ 
shall be co-workers with him, and shall be one with him in the great 


regeneration. 
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THE ARENA. 


COUNT TOLSTOI ON IMMORTALITY. 


Tae article by Dr. Ross C. Houghton, in the last number of the Review, 
on Count Lyof Tolstoi, omitted to represent the views of the Russian on 
one of the distinetive doctrines of our religion. 

Coming out right after Easter, as did the Review article on the great 
Count, it is pertinent to quote, without note and comment, from Tolstot’s 
My Religion, pages 147, 151, 153, as follows: ‘*‘ The idea of a future eter- 
nal life comes neither from Jewish doctrine nor from the doctrine of 
Jesus, but from an entirely different source. We are obliged to believe 
that belief in a future life is a primitive and crude conception based upon 
«a confused idea of the resemblance between death and sleep—an idea 
common to all savage races.” If this is Tolstofism we question the state- 
mento! Dr. Houghton that the noted reformer is “enthusiastically prose- 
cuting independent search after the true religion as contained in the 


Gospel of Christ.” Again, to quote Tolstoi: ‘‘As opposed to the personal 


life, Jesus taught us, not of a life beyond the grave, but of that universal 
life which comprises within itself the life of humanity, past, present, and 
to come.” Finally, this modern apostle of a peculiar form of pantheism 
concludes: *‘ The entire doctrine of Jesus inculeates renunciation of the 
personal, imaginary life, and a merging of this personal life in the uni- 
versal life of humanity, in the life of the Son of man. Now the doctrine 
of the individual immortality of the soul does not impel us to renounce 
the personal life; on the contrary, it affirms the continuance of individ- 
uality forever.” These teachings of strange admixture of truth and error 
lielp one, at least, to agreement with Dr. Houghton in the conclusion that, 
‘The more we study and analyze Tolstoi’s religion the stronger is our con- 
viction that it is eminently of this world, and based largely upon terrestrial 
considvrations.” And as to such considerations, after trying to get at the 
true inwardness of these as set forth in his socialistic writings, one comes to 
accept, as alarmingly true, a recent statement of the Review Editor himself, 
that in reality ‘‘ Tolstoi is a more dangerous anarchist than Herr Most.” 
Germantown, Pa. JAMES HEPBURN HARGIS. 


A THEORY OF MIRACLES. 

Under the above title there appeared in ‘The Arena” department of 
the Methodist Review for March-April an article which, to my mind, is 
open to grave objections, because tending to reduce the miracles of turn- 
ing the water into wine, and raising Lazarus and the widow’s son from 
the dead—the two principal miracles of Jesus’s ministry—to simply mas- 
terly scientific experiments. 

To the question whether there was any force in the dead body of Laza- 
rus that by intensification could cause its reanimation, the writer answers, 
**Unquestionably;” but to the commonplace thinker this notion is 
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ite questionable. Nor does the fact cited, that the hair may continue to 
grow after the body is dead, which unquestionably does show the presence 
of vitality, furnish satisfactory proof of the correctness of the theory in 
question; for this is true of a tree all dead but one branch: there is vi 
tality in the tree, but this vitality can only sustain the life of the part 
containing it. The case of the withered arm is like the case of the tree, 

Ny transi¢ rred to an animal body. If the vitality be diffused thi oh 


} 
+ 


ut the whole body, which only serves to animate a part, there must be a 
diminution of vitality in the part from which it has been drawn; and 
the body thus reanimated would possess only an attenuated life, 

vhich was not the case, evidently, in the instances cited. And the fact 
these dead bodies were raised to life with a full supply of vitality 
shows that whatever of vitality remained in the body, if connected at all 
ith the miracle, was re-enforced (strengthened with new force), not in- 


tensified, and implies, as an essential condition, the causing to be of more 





y, showing the Being performing the miracle to be possessed ol 





creative power, an essential element of the power to work miracles. 


As to the fact that ‘scientific writers have confident] asserted that 


there is nothing in the circumstances in the case either of Lazarus or the 
vidow’s son inconsistent with the possibility of their being merely in 


stances of suspe nded animation,” I would respectfully suggest, in ad- 


; ' 


dition to the Editor's foot-note, that there is one circumstance, at leas 
which to my mind renders such supposition impossible, and that circum- 


1 
} 


hn rity on which the fact of the 


stance is the assertion, by the sam iut 
iiracles themselves rest, that these persons wert dead, See John xi, 14; 
Luke vii, 12, 15. Is it safe to apply such rules of interpretation to the 
Scriptures ? By such method of interpretation, how shall the common 
‘ ] 

i 


reader know the meaning of holy writ? These miracles of Jesus were 


ceorded and handed down from generation to generation, that each gen 
eration of men might ‘* believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: 
ind that believing ye might have life through his name.” John xx, 31. 
But if these miracles be reduced to scientific experiments, then what greate1 

ithority have they than any other scientific treatise ? For they no more 
prove the divine Sonship of Jesus than other scientific works prove the 
divine Sonship of any other scientific experimenter. Science is a very 
profitable and delightful study; but when it presumes to declare what 
portion of the Bible we are to accept as unequivocally true, and what 
portion we must dilute with a large per cent. of allowance, we protest. 

Either Jesus raised the dead or he did not; if he raised the dead, then 
the persons were dead whom he raised; else he did not raise the dead; 
ind if when the Scriptures say of Lazarus, ‘‘ which had been dead, whom 
he [Jesus] raised from the dead,” the meaning may be that Lazarus was 
simply in a trance, or animation was suspended, how shall we know but 
that it may mean the same when it says, ‘‘ And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God?” A theory of miracles that must lean on such 
i supposition must be quite inefficient. W. J. BARGER. 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 
1. Could the Lord Jesus Christ have sinned, and thereby have defeated the plan of 
redemption ? 


2. If he could not have sinned, how then was he tempted in all points like other men ? 
North Adama, March 2%. W. M. PADDOCK. 


1, Most certainly Jesus cou/d have sinned. He was a perfect man, and a part of his per- 
fection was free moral agency. He therefore had the power to do as he pleased. He was no 
machine. He did right because he chose to do so. Had he sinned he would certainly have 
defeated the plan of redemption, but he did not sin. He kept the law, obeyed it to the letter, 


and the Father therefore said, ** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”’ 
oo 


2. We have already answered the second question, but may add that our Lord’s tempta- 
tion was quite as complete and violent as any that ever assailed a human being, and he tri- 
umpbed over it by prayer and faith, just as we may do. In this particular he certainly set 
an example that we should follow in his steps. 

We cut the above from the Michigan Advocate. The editor of that able 
paper stands not alone in his opinion. We have often heard others ex- 
press the same thought. But notwithstanding that many of the more 
distinguished divines of our Church entertain a like belief, the under- 
signed, though only a local preacher, is obliged to differ from them, for 
the following reasons: 

First. Because our Lord Jesus Christ did not occupy the same plane as 
do all other men. They are all born with an inherently sinful nature; 
he was ‘‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” In moral 
nature he had nothing in common with them. He was not begotten by a 
human and physical generation, but by a holy and spiritual begetting. 
Hence it was said of him, ‘‘That holy thing that shall be born of thee [of 
Mary, his virgin mother] shall be called the Son of God.” His was an 
immaculate conception; not, indeed, in the sense the Romish Church 
erroneously teaches, because of the immaculateness of his mother, for she 
was no more immaculate than are other women, but because of the abso- 
lute freedom from sin of his divine Father—the Holy Ghost. This divine 
begetting—not creation—stamped this offspring of Mary with absolute 
purity of nature—and constituted that separateness ‘‘from sinners” of 
which the apostle speaks, 

Second, Out of this entire purity of nature grew our Lord’s holiness of 
character. Not having any tendency to sin, he naturally tended always 
to all that was ‘‘ pure, and lovely, and of good report.” There was no 
guile not only ‘‘in his mouth,” or words, but none in any of his acts. He 
was consequently essentially holy. 

Third. But not only was our Lord’s nature absolutely holy, and all his 
tendencies to holiness, but he could not be otherwise than holy, nor do 
an unholy act; and as it was morally impossible for him to originate an 
unholy thought, purpose, or act, because of the perfect purity of his nature, 
neither, for a like reason, could he yield to one at the suggestion of an- 

other. The danger of temptation to evil lies in the susceptibility of the 
tempted to the evil suggestion of the tempter. Where such susceptibility 
does not exist, and cannot be excited, there can be no temptation. It is 
said of God that ‘‘he cannot lie;” before he can do that, or any other 
moral wrong, he must cease to be what he is. But he ‘‘ cannot deny him- 
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self.’ So with our Lord Christ. His affinity to the Holy One is a bar t 


{s to Christ being the exemplar of believers, he is set forth as 
such only in his patient endurance of suffering, in his readiness to for- 
give and love enemies, in the holiness and humility of his character, 
in his active benevolences; not in respect to the resisting of temptation. 

J. LONGKING. 


THE THUD OF SUPERANNUATION. 


Methodism demands of all who enter her ministry these concessions 
1. A life of constant service in whatever fields she may be pleased to 
issign them; 2. That they shall accept such provision as those whem they 


receive 


are sent to serve shall feel dispose d to make; 3. That they shall 
with modest meekness such relief as the Church shall be willing to afford 
them. ‘Aye, there’s the rub!” The willingness of the Church is their 
only surety, and, being supreme, they must ‘‘commune with their own 
hearts and be still.” Is this as it should be? Brother Moses’s forty 
years of heroic devotion in the itinerancy, on hard fields, with scarce ever 
a just and equitable remuneration, now that the evening shadows have 
fallen upon his pathway are little reckoned, and tremblingly he awaits 
the report of the Conference stewards, which shall, more than likely, 
id him to his humble home, with an “ empty void ” in his pocket-book 
and a sickening pain at his heart, to dream of and long for that ‘* good 
time coming,” when our beloved Methodism shall give him something 
more substantial than kindly compliments and honeyed phrases—when 
something more solid and appreciable than rhetorical common-places 
shall reward the ‘‘ venerable fathers’? whose bravery and fortitude, 
wisdom and virtue, love and loyalty, bequeathed to their spiritual chil- 
dren a heritage that excites the wonder and admiration of the world. 
Thus oniy can we vindicate our righteousness and demonstrate our claims 
to the regard and fellowship of all who ‘love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” Our practice in this particular must correspond with our pro- 
fession, if we would be ‘‘sons of God without rebuke,” ‘‘ blameless and 
harmless” in the sight of Heaven, and clear at the bar of enlightened 
Christian conscience, 

There is no excuse for our treatment of those who have given them- 
selves unreservedly to the work of the ministry. They are every way 
worthy of-—most certainly should receive—‘“a just recompense of re 
ward ;” and the ‘*set time” has “fully come” to give them what they so 
richly deserve. With God's bounty smiling through all our borders, in 
these *‘ plenteous years” of the “early and the latter rain,’’—while ou: 
‘noble army of martyrs,” the bishops, agents, editors, and presiding 
elders, are shouting lustily from the ‘** house-tops,”’ “ Millions for Missions, 
Freedmen’s Aid, Church Extension, Education,” and what not—grand 
objects, all of them, and worthy of our best endeavors—why not raise the 
cry, Funds, Funds, Funps! to comfortably shelter, clothe, and feed every 
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worn-out preacher, widow, and orphan looking expectantly to this pre- 
eminently godlike charity, which, among the ‘‘ people called Method- 
ists,’ should be as broad as the earth and as lasting as her hills? Thus 
we shall have the ‘‘ righteous in everlasting remembrance,” and display 
‘something of a finer reverence for beauty, truth, and love.” 

Newberry, Pa. J. B. MAnNn. 


































NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 





The importance of the study of natural science has been of late years 
generally recognized in the colleges and universities, and liberal provision 
has been made for its prosecution. But little attention, however, has 
been given to the subject in the lower grades of the educational course. 
In the primary and grammar schools there is generally no study of nat- 
ural science. In the high schools, the studies of that department usually 
form a part of the English course, but not of the classical course. It is 


the general belief of students and teachers of natural science that the : 
present arrangement involves two conditions which are most deplorable: : 


1. The entire omission of science from the studies of that great majority ei 
of our youth who go no further than the primary or the grammar school, 
2. The postponement, in the case of the select few who receive a college 
education, of the study of science to so late a period of the course that 
their powers of observation are nearly atrophied by disuse. 

This conviction has recently found expression in the action of the 
American Society of Naturalists, a young but vigorous society number- i 


ing about one hundred and fifty members, the great majority of whom 
are professors of biology and geology in the colleges of the Eastern a 
States. At the annual meeting in December, 1887, the subject was = | 


extensively discussed, and a committee appointed to prepare a report 
embodying the views of the society. The committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Clarke, of Williams; Rice, of Wesleyan; Farlow, of Harvard; and 
Macloskie, of Princeton, and Dr. Whitman, editor of the Journal of a 
Morphology, presented at the meeting in 1888 a report which was unan- ‘a 
imously adopted. 3 

The following are the principal recommendations in the report : In- 
struction in the natural sciences should commence in the lowest grade in 
the primary school, and should continue through the course. In the 
lower grades, the instruction should consist chiefly of simple object-les- 
sons, based upon the animals, plants, and minerals which are common and 
accessible. Rudiments of physiology should be early taught for the sake 
of its hygienic applications, Rudiments of physics and chemistry should 
be taught in the highest grades of the grammar school. More extended 
and systematic courses in science should be given in the high-school 
Certain of the sciences (physical geography, botany, and physiology being 
suggested, as perhaps the most suitable) should be included in the classi- 
cal course in the high-school, and required for admission to college. 7 

Middletown, Conn. Wm. Nort RIce. ar 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


For the present season the air is, and will continue to be, full of the 
spirit of the centenary of the Revolution, now being worshiped in France 
by the great Exposition established in its honor, and being tested by crit- 
ical and hostile eyes. The best mind in Europe was greatly in doubt as 
to the wisdom of this apotheosis, of the men of 1789, whose words and 
deeds it were, for many reasons, better to let lie and slumber, and in 
whose honor it were not wise to challenge the criticism of the age. But 
the radical spirit of the period has adopted the motto of one of the men 
of that age, ‘‘ Audacity, and still audacity,” and so, in the face of better 
counsels, it ventured on a crusade in favor of the first Republic pure and 
simple. 

The result of this determined movement was to make it quite impossi- 
ble for many of the peoples of Europe to take part in the Centennial Ex- 
position, and to make others at least cool in regard to it. Its every move- 
ment will therefore be contemplated with critical eyes, and of the various 
groups of thinkers each will have its balm for the wounds that may be 
inflicted in the progress of the great centennial demonstration. No 
fraction of French thinkers is more active in analysis of the true inward- 
ness of this event than the French Protestants, one of whose prominent 
workers and champions, Pastor Rabaud, has lately appeared before the 
public with an opuscule bearing the title, For the Centenary of 1789. 
In this pamphlet, which breathes with Republican warmth and political 
maturity, Rabaud examines, so to say, the conscience of the Republican 
party; passing successively in review the virtues which it needs—namely, 
union, respect, morality, patriotism. He shows with a wholesome frank- 
ness to what extent these virtues are wanting, and pleads eloquently for a 
revival of them. 

A famous colleague takes up the text of Rabaud, and declares that to 
make the Republic better the people themselves need to become bet- 
ter, adding that the sole means to this end consists in evangelizing 
them. This thought is fast becoming the conviction of all Christian men 
throughout the Continent, where is frequently heard the assertion that 
every genuine and real progress is measured by the influence of the Gos- 
pel. Now this is well as acry for the battle, but it is only an effective 
call when the men of God mingle with the crowd and make themselves 
known by words and deeds. The complaint against Christian men has 
been in France that they isolate themselves too much in their spiritual- 
ism, and are inclined to a narrow solidarity with. their co thinkers and 
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workers. But the political and social interests of all are alike, and there. 
fore to sustain the Republic, whose very name is composed of these lib- 
erties and rights, to prevent the Republic from degenerating, we have our 
duties as Christians and citizens at the same time to appeal to the con- 
science and judgment of our fellow-citizens. If those who now call 
themselves Conservatives in France were really worthy of the name they 
would for the nonce silence their theoretical preferences, and work for 
the maintenance of the present republican régime. This is the appeal of 
the brochure of Rabaud, and the style is so vivid and colored that he who 
reads it once reads it again. May it do a perfect work in France! 





z. 





RELIGIOUS. 


RENAN, at the Academy, has made quite an onslaught on the so called 
‘‘men of 1789.” The occasion was the introduction of a recently elected 
Immortal, and the celebrated romancer of the Life of Jesus was ex- 
pected, of course, to bring forth some startling novelty in the line of his 
incurable skepticism. But his theme was a protest against naturalism in 
most striking terms: ‘‘ Every thing that owes any thing tothe caprice of 
the moment passes away as a caprice. What fashion makes, fashion 
unmakes. In a thousand years men will reprint only two old books of 
humanity—Homer and the Bible.” Then, darting away from this flash, 
he went ungloved at the men of the old Revolution, now posing in the 
exposition as the heroes of 1789 in founding the first Republic. His first 
assertion was, that the general phenonema of that event appeared as one 
of those great movements of history ruled and guided by a superior will. 
But let us not suppose by these words that Renan proclaims it a provi- 
dential action, for in the next breath he says, ‘‘It was a work as uncon- 
scientious as a cyclone, carrying off without regard every thing within its 
reach;” this is fatalism. As to the men of the Revolution he thus des- 
cants: ‘* These workmen of a giant’s work, regarded in themselves alone, 
were pygmies; it was the work which was great, and which made them 
great by taking possession of them. The situation seized and trans- 
formed them according to its needs. When the feverish excesses had 
passed they became again what they had been—that is, ordinary men.” 
Renan, therefore, is in no mood to accord to these men statues and hon- 
ors, and he consequently speaks in no flattering terms about the super- 
human efforts to embalm those whom the bandages of death have so long 
enveloped. He then hurls at his audience this bold question: ‘‘ Was, in 
fact, the Revolution a good or an evil?” And the brilliant Academician 
exhorts his hearers in this regard to suspend their judgment—“ If the 
work succeeds it is good.” It will be better to examine that in ten or 
twenty years, when we shall be able justly to appreciate that great co- 
efficient of human affairs—victory, which causes many foolish tentatives 
to be judged by success. This historical criticism amounts, therefore, to 
this, that the just and the unjust have no place in his conscience. 
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Exrie pe LAVELEYE.—In these days, when France is making such an 
effort to glorify the great Revolution of 1789 by opening in her capital 
a world exposition, and inviting thither as guests or contributors all the 
nations of the earth, it might be well also to hear the judgment of a well 
known politico economist and liberal publicist concerning the principles 
of 89. He declares that the events of recent periods strengthen in him 
more and more the conviction that the famous Frenchman, Quinet, was 
right when he declared that political emancipation could only be effectual 
with the condition that it is based on religious reform. 

The French Revolution, which sprang from the great philosophical 
agitation of the eighteenth century, wished to lay the foundation of mod 
ern liberty on the basis of human reason, in spite of the Church, whic! 
condemned these liberties, and consequently opposed the Revolution. 
Now has this effort, which all Catholic peoples have imitated, been success- 


ful? How stands it to-day with France?) What gives to General Bou- 
langer his power? The clerical party. What is the rock on which the Re- 
public threatens to strand? Challemel-Lacour designated it in his late 
great speech thus: ‘‘It is the religious question in the province of the 
school.” All Catholic nationalites that would establish or preserve neces- 
sary liberties are forced into a blind alley from which there is no retreat. 
For what are they to do when the Church condemns these liberties? If 
the cause of education is intrusted to the Church, then will, sooner or 
later, the condemned liberty be limited, and finally totally abolished. But 
if the clergy, on the other hand, be excluded from the school, then of- 
fense is done to the Catholic people, and esp cially to the mothers, and 
a fearful opposition is engendered, and an opposition party called into 
life, which soon, alone and then in combination with all malcontents, as 
in Belgium and in France, will expose all our liberties to danger. In 
Belgium the “ principles of ’89” are conquered, the Church triumphs 
In Italy the danger is so great thet the nation, in self-defense, allies itself 
with the great empire of the north. The remedy, says Laveleye, is for 


Liberals to support a Church in which liberty is not under ban. 


ITary still has its troubles with the Vatican, which is always crying 
‘* Peace” when there is no peace. The Crispi ministry still holds its own 
against many attacks, but announces that all citizens must exert extra 
care to remain strictly within the limits of the laws; that means, in other 
words, that nothing must be done simply to irritate the Church and em- 
barrass the situation. Crispi also declares that the Triple Alliance must 
and will be sustained; which means on the part of the government the 
most determined defense of State against the attacks and encroachments 
of the Vatican. The blind rage of the Vatican press falls more and more 
in the current of the Liberal and Republican press. The condition of 
things in Italy offers a peculiarly rich illustration of the beautiful song of 
the sirens, namely, that the papacy is a support of the throne. Not only 
does the Holy See quite openly ogle with France, and in the Orient work 


with this power against the Italian government, but the people are so ac- 
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customed to a systematic opposition in the clerical press against the gov- 
ernment that they never expect or look for any thing else. And all this 
ridiculous phantom of the temporal power is nurtured only to please 
the holy father, for the mass of the Catholic people care very little about 
it. Take, for example, a few of the latest numbers of that most ear- 
nest of allthe papal champions, the Osservatore Romana, and read its lead- 
ing articles. One, for instance, is headed, “The State Policy of Italy,” 
and commences thus: ‘‘ Cries of anguish reach us from all directions,” 
and many provincial sheets publish daily a tearful chronicle of famished 
Italy. Some demand immediate care and attention, others utter their 
most positive indignation at the cruel severity with which in these times 
of suffering the vultures of the goyernment demand their dues. 

Thus writes the official organ of the ruler of the Vatician, who, from 
the Peter's pence of the poor and the interest of the immense capital of 
the Curia, in the year past took in no less than thirteen millions of lira, 
to which was added no less than twelve millions in gifts that came to the 
papal jubilee; while all the expenses of the papal chair amounted to 
eight and one half millions (two millions alone to the cardinals), conse- 
quently a third of the total income. And on tlie day when this report 
was made in the Osserratore all the pulpits of Rome resounded with 
the appeal for more Peter’s pence ‘‘ for the support of our father in the 
faith.” 


Tae In.ustrrovs DOLuINGeERr still lives to enjoy a jubilee offered to 
him by his friends and admirers to commemorate his ninetieth birthday, 
and he is still a professor, and president of the Academy of Sciences of 
Munich. Born in 1799, in the ancient and very devout city of Bamberg, 
the wise and sympathetic old man, who was one of the most courageous 
promoters of old-Catholicism in Germany, has lost nothing of the vigor 
and freshness of his prime. It was Déllinger who in 1869, by his letters ad- 
dressed to the great and influential Algemeine Zeitung on the Papal Coun- 
cil, exposed and denounced the scheme of a new dogma. A few months 
afterward he showed, with as much skill as erudition, by what successive 
falsifications the papal system and the dogma of infallibility had seen the 
light. As long as he could see some vague gleam of hope, he exerted 
himself by an active and indefatigable correspondence, and by personal 
appeal to all the representatives of the opposition, to prevent what he 
rightly regarded as a catastrophe for civilization as well as for the Romish 
Church itself. 

But when the fatal word was once pronounced he withdrew to his tent 
and sought henceforth only the society of his friends and his books. 
Several years ago he even withdrew from the old-Catholic Church, which 
no longer responded to the ideal that he had conceived, and which ap- 
peared to be condemned in Germany, as elsewhere, ‘to a vegetative exist- 
ence without a future. This, however, does not mean that Déllinger is 
in any way disposed to return to the trammels of the Romish Church. His 
well-known relations with eminent Protestant pastors are a proof of that, 
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and, besides, the present moment less than any other lends itself to an 
affiliation with the papacy; for never have more insolent challenges been 
cast into the face of Protestant peoples than just now. A little while ago 
a fiery mandate from the archbishop of Munich enjoined his bishops to 
use with extreme rigor all mixed marriages to the profit of the Church of 
Rome. 


A GENERAL CAMPAIGN against vice is being waged in different parts of 
Europe. While Cardinal Lavigerie is running over sea and land to make 
proselytes, he is also pursuing a double crusade against slavery far and 
near. The Germans are waging an active war against a scourge which 
continues to increase in alarming proportions, namely, the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and also against vagabondage—that sad curse of German 
society. The Missionary Conference recently held in Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder took the initiative of a very courageous petition to the Emperor with 
a view to obtain, if possible, some more stringent control over the manu- 
facture and exportation of rum. According to a report made to the con- 
ference, 69 per cent. of the freight destined for the negroes, and shipped 
from Hamburg, consisted of rum, And then, what rum! The sailors 
never touch it, for they know too well that it would kill them. But then 
the negroes! What matters it if it does kill them? “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

And again, a noble worker in the effort to purify society of a great 
scourge is Pastor Bodelschwingh, who has undertaken to cure the tramp 
nuisance. He has been wonderfully successful in his tramp colonies ut 
Bielefeld, and now he is forming a league against tramps in all parts of 
the German Empire. Frederick the Noble was the personal friend of 
that noted philanthropist, and was among the first in the ranks of the 
promoters of his work, Nothing equals the unflinching devotion and 
the holy passion that Pastor Bodelschwingh displays in this work. Only 
six years ago the fertile idea was proposed of gathering tramps into col- 
onies to become tillers of the soil; and each year now new working 
colonies spring up in Germany. There are now not less than twenty of , 
them. ‘The net gain already is as follows: The number of bummers and 
others annually arrested for beggary and other crimes of the same order 
has been reduced from 33,000 to 22,000. A few years ago there was not a 
day when the pastors’ homes in certain regions were not invaded by these 
unfortunates, who became wonderfully insolent, and would gather up a 
hat or an umbrella or any thing else that caught their eye, and always, if 
questioned regarding their home, would give a false address, To-day 
scarcely one comes a week, thanks to the efforts of Pastor Bodelschwingh, 
This benevolent 


” 


who says, ‘‘ Send all such to my colony for assistance. 


crusade is now greatly appreciated by the authorities. 
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II. LITERARY. 


‘*THe Frencn Vaupors” is the title of a little brochure just issued 
with the intent of calling public attention to this suffering people. The 
Protestants of France are not all of the same origin. In the Vaucluse and 
in the Upper Alps are Churches that to-day are included in the Protestant 
ecclesiastical organization but whose origin is anterior to the Reforma- 
tion, and who are attached by an uninterrupted thread to that ‘ heret- 
ical and unevangelical sect” to which a merchant of Lyons—one Peter 
Valdo—has left his name. Driven back by persecution into the elevated 
valleys of the Upper Alps, the Vaudois maintained their position there; 
when the Reformation came they joined the Huguenots, and shared their 
fate, and were persecuted with them, and one can say that they are all 
brothers, the Vaudois being the elder brothers, But unfortunately also 
they are brothers disinherited, 

The Alpine valleys where they settled were never fertile, and their soil, 
now exhausted, no longer suffices to supply the wants of the inhabitants, 
and especially in the valley of Freissiniéres their misfortune is deep and 
incurable; the earth can no longer support them. The replanting of the 
crests, and the transformation of the fields into pasturages for a long series 
of years, seem to be the only means of rendering the soil a little fertile. 
These are remedies that are expensive and require time, and which can 
only be applied if the majority of the population abandon the valley and 
seek another asylum. 

A committee formed at Lyons has assisted in establishing in Algeria a 
dozen families of the valley of Freissini@res. The effort has been a suc- 
cess, and this committee of Lyons will pursue its work, but what it has 
done is little in comparison with what is to be done, and it is now abso- 
lutely necessary to act. On the one hand an opportunity is offered to 
obtain gratuitously an important concession of land near the Trois-Mara- 
bouts; on the other hand the letters of Pastor Liotard depict in the 
gravest light the most somber condition of the valley, where the people 
are literally dying of hunger. ‘ 


EpMonD ScHERER, the great Protestant teacher and author of Paris, 
has been called to his reward, to the great grief of his colleagues and 
thousands of his countrymen. The doctrine taught by Scherer, in the 
lecture-room, the pulpit, and on the public forum, was that Protestantism 
must be no mere negative force, that would have in it no more life than 
Romanism itself. Scherer was of a family originally Swiss, but he was 
born in Paris in 1815. While a pupil of Voltaire in England the power 
of a living Christianity entered his heart, and after his conversion he im- 
mediately began a course of theological study. His preparation was so 
thorough and his talents so brilliant that he was soon called to a Prot- 
estant faculty in Geneva. Here, with the genius of a D’Aubigné and a 
Gaussen, he for awhile defended the sternest Calvinism. He wrote sev- 
eral noted works, as Reformation in the Nineteenth Century, Alexander 
Vinet, Letters to My Curate, and a dogmatic guide, Prolegomena io tie 
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Dogmatics of the Reformed Church. But suddenly he was drawn into a 
crisis of belief the result of which was a great change in bis convictions, 
even to going quite over into the liberal ranks. He soon began to write 
for the liberal Reewe de Theologie, edited by Colam, and devoted himself 
exclusively to the study of literature and history. Then he became 
deputy, then senator, and finally played a political role; but through 
all this he was imbued with deep moral feelings. Through all his re- 
ligious vagaries and wanderings he retained many of his early friends, 
and it is surprising to find so general an expression among Protestants of 
grief at his loss, 


Tue Russtan Ministry or Worsuip has just issued an annual report 
that does not show the best condition or temper. The procurator in this 
report complains loudly about the Catholic and the Lutheran Churches, 
which are having triumph in the Polish territory and the Baltic Provinces. 
In the district of Volhyia the Roman Catholic peasants are pictured as being 
well inclined toward the Russian Church, but the Catholic landowners 
are not so, and do what they can to foster fanaticisms through their 
priests and the Polish traditions, In Podolia the Russian priests are 
having all they can do to stem the tide of fanatical propaganda now being 
waged by the ‘‘ Polish Latinists.” In Warsaw it goes slowly with the ex- 
pansion of the Russian Church, It seems that according to the ‘* new 
style” the feast-days of the Catholic Church come twelve days earlier 
than those of the Russo-Greek Church, and thus cast the festivals of the 
latter into the background by exhausting the people. And again, it is 
affirmed that baptism and the burial of the dead occur without the co-oper- 
ation of the *‘ Orthodox Church;” and, in a word, so far as the Catholic 
Church in Russia is concerned, the Orthodox Church has nothing but 
complaints to make. 

But the Russians are encouraged by the grip which they are getting 
on the Lutherans in the Baltic Provinces, The procurator announces 
with joy that about six thousand souls have been wrested from the Lu- 
therans without the possibility of their return. In this way the Russian 
Churches in the Baltic Provinces have increased from one hundred and 
fifty-six to one hundred and sixty-eight. But in spite of the fact that 
the Lutherans of the Baltic can make no headway against the Russian 
propaganda, the procurator complains about the persecutions of those 
who have come over to the Russian Church! 


IN THE ORIENT we perceive by late reports that the patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem is in a serious crisis. The patriarch Nicodemus, one of the founders 
of the Russian Palestine Society, and who, since 1884, has been advancing 
the interests of the Russian Church and trying to get possession of the 
holy places, has lately effected a loan of ten thousand pounds by pledging 
the estates of the Holy Grave situated in Bessarabia. The synod of Jeru- 
salem, composed of about twenty bishops subordinate to the patriarchate 
metropolitan of Jerusalem, sent in a complaint to the ecumenical patri- 


arch of Constantinople and the grand vizier in which they raise the 
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accusation against Nicodemus that he is squandering the property of the 
congregation of the Holy Grave, and that alter spending all the cash in 
the treasury he has mortgaged the estates belonging to the congregation. 
The Porte thereupon enjoined the said Nicodemus from doing any more 
such transactions, when the patriarch, seeing the storm coming, handed in 
his resignation, which was accepted. The new election will give play 
to bitter conflicts, since Russia will not liglitly let go of the advantages 
which she has already gained in Palestine. 

Per contra, Beyroot is rapidly gaining an important place in the Orient. 
By its position and its lively trade it is fast becoming the key of Syria. 
Colleges, schools, and institutes of learning have been greatly increased 
in late years. The Catholics have come in of late, and the Jesuits have 
established the University of St. Joseph, in which are taught theology, 
philosophy, and medicine to about five hundred students in all. The 
American Protestant College of Beyroot thus finds quite a competitor, but 
it keeps nobly on in its work. 


‘“*Roman Excavations” is the title of the latest story about the Cata- 
combs, which in the year past have again surprised the world with reve- 
lations not before seen. The Catacomb of St. Priscilla, on the Via Salaria, 
has been the scene of the greatest activity, and it is now said to contain 
the oldest of the representations of the holy family. In the exhumed 
galleries and crypts have been found many mural paintings: Jonas, the 
healing of the blind, Adam and Eve, and another specimen of Orpheus 
playing the lyre. But of far more worth for archeological science is 
the discovery of an ancient Christian private house under the Basilica of 
Sts. Giovanni and Paolo. For some time it has been known that some 
cluttered vaults were under the Basilica and the adjoining cloister, and 
in 1887 Father Germano began to make excavations that are not yet con- 
cluded, but which now leave no doubt about the existence of an old 
Christian house under these structures. The said friar was guided by the 
topographical data of the two martyrs executed under Julian, and from 
whom the Basilica takes its name; and he was not deceived. Their 
Christian origin is attested by many Christian paintings, with which is 
allied an ornamentation in Pompeiian style. It is now to be tested whether 
these two groups of paintings belong to the same period. The paintings 
in the burial vault connected with the house where the two martyrs found 
a burial-place are very peculiar. An execution is very clearly delineated. 
Three persons, two of them women, are kneeling on the ground, their 
eyes covered with a narrow bandage. Two male figures, evidently execu- 
tioners, are near them. The picture belongs possibly to the fourth cent- 
ury, and if so it is the oldest scene of martyrdom that has hitherto been 
depicted in Christian art. We may hope that Father Germano will come 
to a happy and clear result in his excavations, carried on with so much 
zeal; for this alone can give a reliable solution of the problem involved 
in this Christian monument. It may in the meantime be safely averred 
that the outcome of these excavations will be of the utmost importance. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

History is without explanation except as its movements are referred to 
that invincible spirit that broods over the ages, and which is slowly con- 
ducting the world out of moral chaos into the beauty and perfection of 
righteousness. Christianity in one form or another, notwithstanding 
Buckle’s materialistic theory of civilization, is the root of human progress 
and the inspiration of the ceaseless activity of the race, The world is 
evolving into shape according to an underlying and overruling plan of 
Providence, which, sometimes permitting apparent reverses to schemes 
of reform, philanthropy, patriotism, and millennial good-will, in the end 
again grasps the reins and directs events toward the distant consummation, 
History is a divine plan, engineered by the divine hand, working out a 
purpose lofty and beneficent, and employing every thing, even the adver- 
sity that mocks at divine wrath, for the successful intrenchment of right- 
eousness in the earth. Christianity is the agent of the world-wide and 
age-long progress which the nineteenth century has witnessed and is em- 
phasizing. There is no reform that it does not stimulate, no philanthropy 
that it does not suggest, no patriotism that it does not sanctify, no 
industry that it does not approve, no calling that it does not beautify, and 
no race that it does not endow with the rights of brotherhood and a share 
in the providential work of establishing paradise again in the earth. 
Whatever Gibbon’s explanation of Christianity, it is here as the instru- 
ment of progress; whatever Buckle’s theory of history, there is little left 
with Christianity as the impulsive force omitted; whatever Comte and 
Hiickel may attribute to humanity, it owes to Christianity the spirit of de- 
velopment that now is manifest. Interpret history from materialism, 
atheism, infidelity, agnosticism, or from humanity apart from the signifi- 
cant influence of the religious element, and it is inexplicable, or it ap- 
pears a gigantic failure; interpret it from the stand-point of Christianity, 
even from the accident of Eden, and riddles disapp ar, While truth shines 
with its own illumination. 

The Jesuits have scored another victory in Canada, That the Quebec 
Legislature should vote the payment of $400,000 to the Roman Catholics 
on the ground that certain estates had been wrongfully taken from them 
many years ago is an evidence of the preponderating influence of the 
Romish Church in the governmental affairs of the Dominion. We do not 
often learn of the spiritual work of the old Church, but itis no new thing 
to hear of its financial conquests, secured by tricks in legislation, frauds 
in will-making, or indirect confiscation of the property of its members. 
We hear of temporal projects on a grand scale; of its political maneuvers 
in all lands, of schemings for office and control of empires, but little of 
reforms, public philanthropies, popular education, patriotic enterprises, 
and spiritual achievements. Why should a Church be the foe of civil 
government? Why should monarchs tremble at the keys of St, Peter? 
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What spiritual power has the lonely inhabitant of the Vatican over the 
nations? Neither Methodism nor the American Republic fears the in- 
fallible mortal nor bows to his mandates, Let Canada, England, Europe, 
quench the viper, or expect to be bitten by it and die ! 


Chemistry yields to the inevitable, and vacates its long-taught maxims 
concerning elementary substances, Of the seventy elements supposed to 
enterinto the composition of the earth’s crust, it was found that only 
thirteen were prominently active, and of these only four, oxygen, carbon, 
silicon, and nitrogen, could be obtained in quantities. Recently, the 
chemist who believes in going on until something new is discovered has 
contradicted the theory of the principal elements, declaring that they are 
compound, and therefore resolvable into many constituent, or simple, ele- 
ments, A chemist of Vienna has announced the decomposition of some 
of the simple elements. Dr. Kruss, of Munich, has decomposed cobalt 
and nickel, which have been on the list of elem ntary substances. Lord 
Crawford, of Scotland, has found bright lines in the spectrum, a discovery 
that startles astronomers as well as chemists. This is all in harmony with 
Dr. Prout’s theory that hydrogen is the atomic unit, a starting-point of the 
universe; a theory ridiculed at first, and supposed to be shaken by subse- 
quent discovery, but recent data confirm the general view of an atomic 
unit which, under the manipulation of divine power, evolved into the 
universe. We believe in the atomic unit, whether it be hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, or any thing else; and that the compound implies the simple, and the 
simple implies the original unit. In this way the unity of the universe is 
deciphered, and when proclaimed it makes for the unity of God. Thus 
chemistry is theology in disguise. 


The civilization of Africa depends more upon the agencies employed 
by the nations engaged in that responsibility than upon any resuscitat- 
ing energies and concurring influences supposed to exist in the native ten- 
dencies of the two hundred millions now inhabiting the great and dark 
continent. Degenerate peoples do not, by their impulses and intuitions, 
lift themselves into regenerate conditions and environments, but must be 
assisted by external and superior forces. The lower is not of itself pro- 
jected into the higher, but the higher stoops down and lifts the lower to 
its level, The antecedent condition of the regeneration of Africa is a civ- 
ilization ivaparted to it by nations themselves civilized and Christianized, 
but the method of this inpartation is one of serious concern, as it involves 
the introduction of vice as well as virtue. England forced the opium traf- 
fic into China, and is now largely responsible for intemperance in India, 
making the civilization of the one an uncertainty and that of the other a 
burdensome task. Africa is in danger of the double influence of civiliza- 
tion, The Congo Railroad, uniting the eastern and western sections of the 
Congo basin, and to be completed in two years, is offset by the introduc- 
tion of rum from Boston into the pleasant valley, Thus the destroyer 
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goes with the builder, and brandy is mixed with the mortar that cements 
the walls of the temples of justice and nationality. Temperance battles 
must, therefore, be fought on the Congo, or rather, they should be fought 
for the Congo, before the nations settle down to their great work. But 


civilization has always and desperately tried to uncivilize itself; and its 


policy to-day is in no wise different ; it blesses with one hand and curses 


with the other; it speaks peace and makes war; it teaches virtue and 
pra tices vice; it shouts the divine name and sudd¢ nly profanes it; it pro- 
fesses philanthropy but exhibits lfishness; it assumes the Christian 
spirit and prostitutes it to its own ends of greed and lust of power. This 
double or contradictory influence of secular civilization out of the way, 
ind Christianity can soon redeem Africa. Still even the hinderance may 


l } 
+ 


be a providential help, and all things may work together for the salvation 


Vassili Verestchagin, the Russian artist, was the sensation in American 
circles during the winter. His father designed him for military serv- 
e, but he repudiated the plan, and is now in the enjoyment of merited 


ime throughout the world as a painter of rarest qualities. In addressing 





a company of New York celebrities he boldly declared, what is suspicious- 
ly true, that Americans have no Amcrican art, and are devoid of a flowery 
taste. This defect in our national and individual life may be owing in 


part to the fact that our republic is too young to have acquired by this 


time a full equipment of esthetics, but we attribute it largely to that 


commercial spirit that threatens to extinguish among us the love of the 
beautiful and a belief in the ideal, The American products of sculptur 

painting, architecture, and monuments are not worthy of euphemistic 
commemoration in song or hist ry Prane’s chromos do not relieve the 


national honor from reproach: Girard College is not a contagious exam 
ple of architectural perfec tion: Willard’s ‘‘ Pluck,” if the measure of 
individual taste, does not rival Raphael's ** Transfiguration * as the expo- 


nent of a people's cultivation; Washington's unfinished monument is not 


| 
the equal of the Are de Etoile in Paris: nor will the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral or the Te nple Emanu-El in New York compare vith St. Sophia 


Constantinople, St. Paul's in London, or St. Peter’s in Rome. We must 
not, however, forget our Hudson River school of artists, or our more ad 
vaneed painters who lave taken lessonsin France and Holland, In water- 
color the influence of Holland is prominent; and in general method the 
influence of Paris and [taly is very striking. Notwithstanding the foreign 
clement, American art, in Thomas Moran, J. C. Nichol, Jervis McEntec, 
W. J. Linton, Church, Harding, Inness, and Holmes, is asserting itself, 
and has the promise of independence and richness. Art is not with 
out a mission in the higher realms of life. Its relation to education and 
religion is clearly manifest in European countries, where, however, as 
cause or effect of superstition, it perverts public taste and falsifies the 
purest religion. Redeemed from its thralldom, Americanized in spirit 


and method, and developed according to its possibi ities, art may attain 
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new glories—the glory of the lily, the glory of the sun, the glory of the 
heavens—ministering alike to the spiritual and estheticel in man, and 
rescuing the nation from the domination of mercantilism and the coarse- 
ness of every-day impurity and stolidity. 


The confederation of governments of similar language, laws, aspira- 
tions, and tendencies is not an improbable sequel of existing conditions, or 
of national and international symptoms in both hemispheres, The “triple 
alliance,” temporary or stable; the mutual sympathy of Latin nations; the 
greedy absorption of territory by Russia; and the colonization schemes of 
England, portend the rise of nations vast in territorial area, immense in 
population, and mighty and majestic in strength. In Central America 
efforts are already in progress for the union of the five republics into 
a great nation, the only apparent hinderance being a dispute between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua over a canal project, which must soon subside, 
and the consummation of union will be proclaimed, Even Canada, our 
pettish neighbor, is in a ferment over the necessity of a change in the 
status quo, many citizens prophesying independence, imperial federation, 
or annexation to the United States. Whatever may immediately happen, 
the drift of things is toward enlarged nations, ample in the resources of 
self-development and strong in theocratic and democratic characteristics. 
In the ancient days small nations, as Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and 
Phenicia, were in the ascendant; but the world gravitates toward unity 
of language, literature, and religion, which can happily be secured by the 
extinction of small political sovereignties and the growth of those al- 
ready large into mammoth kingdoms. Hence the disintegration of the 
petty government, and the extension and solidification of the large, may 
be interpreted as the unfolding of a wonderful providential plan for the 
unity of the world. 

If it istrue that Mohammedanism is again reviving and rapidly spread- 
ing over the Oriental world, threatening to dislodge every other form of 
religious faith, it is no cause of alarm and no ground for discouragement. 
As a missionary religion, resorting to the sword for the propagation of its 
doctrines, its success is not surprising; and it may providentially open the 
way for Christianity by the destruction of idolatry, which is its chief neg- 
ative work, Though the most stubborn of all foreign religions and the 
most difficylt to subdue, it may be instrumentally effecting a preparation 
for the better religion that is not in our calculations. Just as the Moham- 
medan power in Europe is crumbling to pieces, and when no Mohamme- 
dan people, province, or empire is rising into significant strength, it is 
not the time to imagine that as a religion Islamism will check Christian- 
ity or drive it from the field, The Mussulman himself believes that his 
religion is doomed, and his present activity may be but the temporary 
brightness of the light that is about ready to expire. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Looxine through the Reviews of the last three months one cannot help 
noting the number of their papers written in a spirit of apprehension, as 
if inspired by forecasts of impending evil. The Review of the Church 
South, for example, has a writer who says, ‘‘ The race problem in the 
South is coming to the fore. It will precipitate a political crisis in the 
near future.” The pressure of the claim of the Negro to “ social and po- 
litical equality,” he says, ‘‘ means reckless revolution.” In the Review 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church it is said that patriotic men 
have grasped the astounding truth that the nation is slowly but surely 
drifting to a crisis which may prove a catastrophe. In the Forum 
Judge Tourgee asserts that the Negro question ‘still confronts us as un- 
solved, and growing more perilous every hour,” because the South keeps 
the ** Negro as a constituent, but neutralizes him as a factor in the gov- 
ernment,” as it did in slave-holding days. Again, the Forum has a 
strong writer, Rev. Dr. W. Barry, who sees *‘ signs of impending revolu- 
tion” in the prevailing ‘‘ callous indifference to every instinct which 
does not make for wealth;” in the fact that “the worship of the al- 


mighty dollar, incarnate in the self-made capitalist, is a deification at 
which Vespasian himself, with his ‘Ut puto, deus fio,’ would stare and 
gasp;” in the further fact that the aim of ‘* tle average man is by some 
lucky stroke to become a silver-king, railway-king, cattle-king, master 
of a syndicate, or creator of a corner,” and in ‘* the growing number of 
workers who look upon capitalism as their worst enemy,” and aim at a 
revolution having for its purpose ‘‘ the redistribution of wealth on a rea- 
sonable basis.” In a similar spirit a Baptist Review writer says that ‘¢A 
laxity of public morals, too many instances of which confront us in the 
social, political, and commercial life of the people, is a sowing of drag- 
on’s teeth, and the harvest of armed men may have to be reaped with the 
sword.” Finally, we have in the North American a declaration by Rev. 
J. B. Wasson that ‘“‘in no department of American life is the power of 
money greater than in the Churches. It shapes policy, blinds the view, 
and compels Christians, as a whole, to take the rich man’s views of every 
moral and social question. American Christianity is confronted by the 
problem that involves not merely its well-being, but its very exist- 
ence!” 

What do these voices mean? They speak almost simultaneously from 
very different quarters, but in one tone of apprehension. Grant that 
much thinking on the evils whose impending effects they anticipate has 
inclined these writers to magnify the ills of which they speak, and to be 
despondent rather than hopeful, there yet is at least this much signifi- 
cance in their utterances: they call attention to what no candid thinker 
can deny, namely, that society, having in many things turned away from 
right action and surrendered itself to the direction of selfish impulses, is 
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thus far at variance with the divine law of righteousness, and is thereby 
exposing itself to the penalties which Providence inflicts on nations and 
churches for unrighteous conduct. The shadows of possible—ay, and 
probable—judgments have cast a gloom over the quickened consciences 
of these writers. They speak as they do because their moral judgments 
are in harmony with divine law, Though not prophets, they are yet like 
the prophets of antiquity in that they stand in closer sympathy with the 
divine mind than the majority of men. If other men would as closely 
observe passing events, and view them as steadfastly in the light of God’s 
eternal laws, they would share their feelings and respond in startling 
echoes to their warning voices. As it is, though they may not express a 
wide breadth of public opinion, yet Ohristian thinkers will do well and 
wisely to regard them, not as pessimistic croakers, but as men whose 
strongly expressed fears, originating in convictions which, if exaggerated, 
are yet substantially right, ought to infect the Christian mind of the 
country and lead to a corrected public opinion, Such a quickening of 
the people’s moral judgments would work out a national escape from 
possibly impending judgments by demanding justice for the Negro, 
greater fidelity to ethical truth, and such condemnation of existing 
worldliness on the part of the Churches as would save them from that 
materialization, that subjection of their policy to the demands of senti- 
mental but ungodly capitalists, which Mr. Wasson deplores, and which, 
if it were general, would work spiritual death in every branch of the 
Church. These voices ought not therefore to be despised, since they 
prove that the moral consciousness of society is not stagnant, but living 
in some and ready to assert itself in many more, 


The Quarterly Review for April treats of: 1. ‘‘ The Public Life of the 
Prince of Wales;” 2. ‘‘ Motley’s Correspondence ;” 3. ‘‘ The Old Age of 
Goethe;’’ 4. ‘‘ Waste;” 5. ‘* The House of Percy; 6. ‘‘ Mr. Norris’s Nov- 
els;” 7. ‘*The Civil Service;” 8. “ Raleigh's Poetry and Life;” 9. “ Wiclif 
and his Work;” 10. ‘‘French and English Jacobinism.” The first of 
these papers places the Prince of Wales among the philanthropists of the 
times, and points him as a man more worthy of the proud naine he bears 
than is generally believed. The second paper sketches with a master’s 
pencil the career and character of one of the noblest of our countrymen, 
who as historian, diplomat, patriot, and gentleman won high reputation 
and imperishcole fame. The third article, while appreciative of Goethe's 
genius, deals faithfully with his failings, and finds little in his character 
worthy of imitation. The fourth paper shows one source of want in En- 
gland to be the wasteful habits of both its people and government. The 
‘*House of Percy” outlines the romantic history of one of England's 
most ancient, famous, and fortunate aristocratic families. The article on 
“The Civil Service” shows a regretted tendency, in England, to plunge 
civil service into that political sewer which threatens to absorb it in this 
country. The eighth paper throws the light of great Raleigh's poetry 
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‘ upon the facts of his eventful life. The article on ‘* Wiclif and his Work ” 
5. | is an admirable paper, which fairly portrays a man who profoundly 
A impressed both his own age and ‘‘all time.” This number of the Quar- 
terly Review is exceptionally interesting and valuable. 
In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April we have: 1. ‘* Our Notable Decade; ” : 
: 2. ‘Dr. Lyman Abbott on Paul's Letter to the Romans;” 3. ‘* The Uni 


‘ formity of Nuature;” 4. ‘*The § ‘ript iral Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; ” 
5. ** Notes on Dr. Riddle’s edition of Robinson’s Harmony of the Gos 
pels;” 6. *‘Uses and Abuses of an Important Principle of Interpretation ;” 

7. ‘‘Septenary Time and the Origin of the Sabbath.” 8. ‘‘ Attributive 

Aorist Participles in Protasis in the New Testament; 9 ** The Lost 


| Writings Quoted and Referred to in the New Testament;” 10. ‘* Critical 


4 





i Notes.” In the first of these vigorously written papers Dr. D. L. Leon- : 
ard presents an array of facts concerning the events which transpired 
between 1830-40, which justify him in naming that period ‘‘ Our Nota- 


ble Decade.” Of the thirty years between 1820 and 1850 he rightly ob- 


: serves that ‘Cit may be doubted if before or elsewhere changes so numer- 

; 

/ ous and so varied, so radical and so momentous, have ever occurred over ‘ 
such vast spaces in so brief a period, and affecting such multitudes.” ; 


Sut of those three dec ides, that between 1830-40 was the most not ible. 


In the second of the above named articles, Dr. G. H. Gilbert reviews Dr. 

Abbott’s Commentary on Romans with a pen dipped in the ink of acute 

and sound discrimination. While conceding the snggestiveness and occa- 

4 sional helpfulness of Dr. Abbott’s treatment of this great epistle, he finds 
yt it lacking in accurate scientific scholarship, in correct conceptions of 
Paul’s character, in a tenable view of Paul's conversion, in a proper ap- 
prehension of the great apostle’s teaching respecting circumcision, and in 
sound interpretations of the words and phrases which constitute Paul's 
key-notes in this profound letter. He shows Dr. Abbott to be misleading 


when he insists that by ‘‘the righteousness of God” Paul meant divine 


love, that by “ justification ” he meant not an act of God by which a be- 
Py | } 


lieving sinner is declared righteous, but a process by which the soul is set 
a} right in its relations to God. Thus, as Dr. Gilbert shows, Mr. Abbott 

. confounds justification with sanctification, between which Paul clearly 
TEE discriminates. The reviewer also finds the commentator eminently astray 


j 
ie pe when he interprets Paul's doctrine of propitiation as signifying that 

4) Christ died ‘‘to deliver men from a crude, barbaric, pagan conception of 
\ ES religion,” and his death was ‘‘a necessity of God's love; whereas Paul 
ia emphatically taught that God ‘‘set forth Christ to be a propitiation to 


¢3 declare his righteousness,” that ‘*he might be just and the justifier of him 


| * , ee rey . . ef . e 
i that believeth rhe reviewer makes it manifest that Dr. Abhott’s gospel 
¥ is not the gospel of which the great apostle was ‘‘not ashamed.” In ‘* The 
? 


| st Uniformity of Nature” Dr. C. Walker elucidates the principle that while 
; the phenomena of nature are not invariable there are ‘‘ indications of the 


s3 invariable ” sufficient to demonstrate that *‘ we are not in a chaos but in 


a cosmos. . . . There is diversity in unity... . Uniformity of causation 
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is productive of uniformity of effect. . . . There is not uniformity of 
phenomena, but of substances, energies, and modes of operation.”... 
Thus the reign of law is the reign of the ‘‘ Infinite Lawgiver.” These 
ideas Dr. Walker works out with philosophic acuteness and literary skill. 
In ‘* The Uses and Abuses of an Important Principle of Interpretation,” 
the weakness of current rationalistic methods is exposed by showing that 
it neglects or perverts the important principle that ‘‘ we are to interpret 
the Bible according to the analogy of faith.” The rationalist limits the 
meaning of texts of Scripture to the bare letter in its isolated position, 
ignoring the fact that every single passage of Holy Writ is part of an 
organic whole, and should, even on scientific principles, be interpreted 
according to the analogy of faith. He also errs in overestimating the 
knowledge which he brings to the examination of Scripture, as when, for 
example, he applies general views concerning historical development, 
which rest on very uncertain grounds, to the question of the late or early 


origin of the Pentateuch. This paper, which is anonymous, is very sug- 
gestive. ‘*Septenary Time and the Origin of the Sabbath,” by Rev. J. Q. 
Bittinger, is a learned historical examination of the origin of the seven- 
day week. 





The Theological Monthly (English) for April contains: 1. ‘‘ Partial Ex- 
egesis;” 2. *The Question of Inspiration;” 3. ‘‘The Problem of the 
Worlds;” 4. ‘*The Dollinger-Reusch History of the Intestine Conflict on 
Morals in the Church of Rome;”’ 5. ‘*A Critique on Dr, Hayman’s Trans- 
lation of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians;” 6. ‘‘ Current Points at 
Issue.” The first of these articles, by C. H. Waller, is a vigorous assault 
’ which rests the 
‘*authority and interpretation of Scripture on human authorship,” and 
makes"‘the authorship itself depend almost entirely upon the vocabulary 
of the books,” and this only ‘‘partially examined.” It rightly insists that 
the style and aim, as well as the vocabulary, of a writer should be studied 
in the light of the general teaching of holy Scripture, which ‘‘ is far more 
really the work of one author than of many scribes.” In ‘‘ The Question 
of Inspiration,” Professor Watts, after showing that doctrinal agnosticism 
is a result of denying the infallibility of holy Scripture, proceeds to a terse 
but lucid examination of the testimony of Christ and his apostles to the 
infallibility of the Old Testament. He exposes the fallacy of Dr. Farrar’s 
argument on Saint Paul’s use of the term *‘‘seed;” sharply criticises the 
revisers’ translation of 2 Tim. iii, 16, 17, as being without either exeget- 
ical or grammatical authority, and as tending to unsettle the minds of Bible 
students. He concludes that the language of both the Old and New Tes- 
taments was determined by the Holy Ghost. ‘‘The Problem of the 
Worlds,” by Prebendary Reynolds, strikes heavy blows on the theory of 
evolution, which he designates ‘‘ that central lie of materialism and athe- 
” His paper is lucid, suggestive, and written in a philosophical vein. 
lhe Theological Monthly is an aggressive, well-equipped force against the 
lestructive criticism of the times. 
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| The Cumberland Presbyterian Review for April has: 1. “ The Two 
| Codes;” 2. ‘* The Southern Church and the Negro;” 3. ‘‘ The Doctrine 
ab of the Human Conscience ;” 4. ‘* Prayer—Its Efficacy and Limitations ;” 
5. **Moral Influence of the Pictorial Art;” 6. ‘‘ The Sunday Newspa- 
per; ’’ 7. **‘ Memorial Value of the Mosaic Types;” 8. ‘‘ A Hopeful View 
of our Social Difficulties;” 9. ‘* Faith-Healing as a Medical Treatment; ” 


) 10. ** Workers with God;” 11. ** Editorial.” This is the second number 


P f a new quarterly, issued by the Board of Publication of the Cumber- 
7 land Presbyterian Church, Its publication augurs the confidence of the 
P leaders of this Church in the literary tastes and demands of its one 
hundred and fifty thousand communicants and its fifteen hundred min- 
i isters, on Whom they must mainly rely for its support. Its articles ar 
| 


. all ably written, but we have only space to comment briefly on Dr. A. G,. 
Haygood’s ‘‘ Southern Church and the Negro,” and on ‘The Sunday 
Newspaper,” by the Rev. J. M. Hubbert. It is a hopeful sign that such 
a paper as Dr. Haygood’s is printed in a periodical which must chiefly 


3 | depend on Southern patronage. Bravely asserting that ‘‘in a world 
: which belongs to Jesus Christ slavery is not defensible,” the good doc- 
; } tor contends that, even while in slavery, the Negro made more progress 
| in Christian civilization than all his kindred in Africa have made,” and 
a] that what he learned * before 1865 made it possible for the facts of 1889 
wt to exist.” This latter point is, we think, fairly made out; but we are not 
/ so certain that he is right in asserting that it was the ‘* divine election” 
which brought the Negro to this continent, or that Southern people 
| ‘did better for the Negro than any other people in their case would have 
| done.” Tous it seems that it was not God’s election but human self- 
af ism that brought the Negro to America, and that the still impending 
| difficulties of the ‘‘race problem” may yet fill up the measure of, those 
divine judgments which manifest the displeasure of God against people 
, | guilty of such great oppression as was Southern slavery. We agree, how 
ry 


ever, with his insistance that the South should cease to ostracize thos 
Northern philanthropists who have already done so much for Negro edu- 
cation, and that the Southern States, especially Southern white Chris- 
tians, should at once enga; 


e most earnestly upon their duty to educate 
and Christianize the colored people. Dr. Haygood writes with rare 


| 4)! ability and with the sagacity of a Christian statesmen. In ‘‘ The Sunday 
| ald Newspaper,” Mr. Hubbert deals with a question of morals of more serious 
a! import to our national well-being than the majority of the people imagine. 
:\* After showing that the publication of a newspaper is a secular pursuit, 
A cs in which its publisher is under the same obligations as men in other sec- 
is | f ular pursuits to rest one day in seven, and that the patrons of a Sunday 
newspaper share the moral responsibility of its publishers, he proceeds to 
bi | sustain the charge of Sabbath-breaking against both the publishers and 
a) | pi the patrons of the Sunday paper with three specifications, to wit: 1. The 
?| employees of the newspaper office are robbed of their Sabbath rest. 
~| jt 2. The Sunday paper occasions an extensive and demoralizing traffic on 
: the Lord’s day. 3. The Sunday paper secularizes the home and invades 
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the sanctuary on the Lord’s day. These points being clearly elucidated, 
the writer riddles the objection made by the readers of the Sunday paper 
that less Sabbath labor is done upon it than in the preparation of the 
Monday paper, by citing the admissions of newspaper publishers that, as 
Horace Greeley once said, ‘‘ Six daily papers a week can be prepared in 
six days without infringing on the workingman’s lawful day of rest.” 
Thus Mr. H. demonstrates that both they who publish and they who 
patronize the Sunday paper are Sabbath-breakers., 


The Presbyterian Review, for April, treats of: 1. ‘‘The American Sun- 
day-school;” 2. ‘* The Theology of Ritschl;” 3, ‘‘ The Difference Be- 
tween the Oratorical and the Rhetorical Styles;” 4. ‘‘ Concessions to 
Science;” 5. ‘* Romanism as a Factor in Canadian Politics;” 6. ‘‘ The 
Egyptian Nile as a Civilizer;” 7. ‘‘ Consilia Evangelica;” 8. ‘*‘ Wom- 
an’s Position and Work in the Church;” 9. ‘‘ Manifold Personality ;” 
10. “ Editorial Notes.” Of these papers ‘‘ The Theology of Ritschl,” by 
the Rev. G. Galloway, has special value for theological students. It is a 
finely executed analysis of the writings of the most influential of German 
theologians since Schleiermacher. Following this analysis is a discrimi- 
native criticism of Ritschl’s philosophical speculations and of his theo- 
logical opinions, which are ‘‘at present dominant in Germany.” The 
reviewer concludes that his characteristic views have ‘‘too slender a 
basis in Scripture to enable his theology to gain permanent currency as 
biblical.” His speculative presuppositions, which are theoretically ag- 
nostic, lead him to views of theological doctrines which are not in har- 
mony with holy Scripture fairly interpreted. Ritschl’s death, recently 
reported, wiil, it is thought, bring some new theological leader to the 
front, and lead to new discussions of fundamental theological principles. 
The paper on ‘‘ Romanism as a Factor in Canadian Politics” is by Rev. 
T. F. Fotheringham. It bristles with incontestable facts which show that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, especially in the Province of Quebec, 
where the ignorant French population is enslaved by superstition, is de- 
liberately and energetically working to reduce the papistical theory of 
the subordination of the State to the Church to actual practice. So great 
has been their progress in this direction, and so determined is their action, 
that, says this intelligent writer, ‘‘if not checked by advancing Anglo- 
Saxon enlightenment, civil war must inevitably become the only cure.” 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, contains: 
1. ‘The Christianization of Money ;” 2. ‘‘ How Shall I Educate my Girl?” 
3. ‘‘A Biological Thermidor;” 4. ‘‘ Systematic Theology;” 5. ‘‘ Joshua 
Soule;” 6. ‘*‘The Human Side of Praying;” 7. ‘‘ Paul Hamilton Hayne ;” 
8. ‘*The Race Problem in the South;” 9. ‘‘Problem of Methodism;” 
10. ‘Bishop Pierce in California;” 11, ‘‘The Methodist Revolution ;” 
12. ‘Image Worship in the Early Church;” 13. ‘‘A Layman’s View of 
Ingersollism ;” 14. ‘*Two Books;” 15, ‘‘Maurice Thompson;” 16. ‘‘Ed- 
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itor’s Table.” Of these vigorously written articles the eighth and eleventh 
rest for Northern readers. In the former the Rev. Dr. 


Leftwich discusses the ‘*‘ Race Problem” from a Southern point of view. 


hav sp cial inte 
He predicts a political crisis in the near future: asserts that the two races 
can never live together upon any basis of social and political equality, 
and prophetically innounces that attempts to bring about Negro equality 
mean ‘‘reckless revolution with all its untold horrors! And this wil! 
come, not because of the Negro’s color, but for the alleged reason that 
neither education, character, nor speci il legislation can overcome the cor 


¢ 


stitutional instincts of the two races.” To aflirm the contrary, he politely 


informs us, is ‘‘ Northern fanaticism.” ‘‘ Social equality is impossible,” 


he says, ‘*without amalgamation, and amalgamation is too revolting to 
be entertained for a moment.” This very cool assumption wears a sinister 
aspect when confronted with Judge Tourgee’s statement that there is 


probably ‘‘ nearly as much white as colored blood in the veins of those 
ranked as Negroes in this country.” But being confident that neither 
social nor political equality is possible for the Negro, Mr. Leftwich sees 
no other way of peacefully settling the race problem but to colonize him 
in Africa at the expense, not of the States that once enslaved him, but 
of the United States, which spent billions of dollars and sacrificed a mill- 
ion lives in breaking his bonds. In this our Southern brother reckoned 


vithout his host, for it may turn out that the Negro will prefer his ow: 


native land to that of his ancestors. A surer solution of this race prob- 
lem, it seems to us, is to treat the Negro justly, to educate him, and to 


respect his rights as a man and a citizen. If this be done the problem 
may be solved without revolution, because heaven will favor it. But if 
the South is resolved to be unjust, it will do well to remember that God 
is just, and in the day of providential judgment he is on the side of the 
oppressed. The paper named ‘*The Methodist Revolution,” by Dr. J. 
W. Hinton, briefly surveys the ‘‘ past, present, and future of Methodism.” 
He speaks of the great change, *‘ properl} called the revolution,” when 
Southern Methodism in 1866 invested laymen with ‘legislative rights 
and duties.” The ulterior result of this change, and of the zeal in behalf 
of education previously aroused by the centennial services of 1839, was a 
marked increase of the wealth, learning, culture, and refinement of both 
clergy and people. Methodism was elevated in the estimation of the 
public, ministerial support greatly advanced, and missionary collections 
largely increased. Dr. Hinton, rejoicing over these fruits of the invest- 
ment of laymen with legislative rights, next inquires, What next? Look- 
ing at his Church he detects a ‘‘lamented decay” in practical morality, a 
remissness in the enforcement of discipline on the part of the clergy, 
signs of doctrinal aberration, and a disposition to efforts to improve 
accepted theology. In view of these probable mutations in the future 
career of Southern Methodism Dr. Hinton’s tone is one of hope, though 
evidently shaded with foreboding apprehension. His article, we may 


presume, gives an intelligent inside view of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
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The Andover Review for May has a philosophical paper which dis- 
eusses: 1, ‘* What is Reality?” 2. ‘‘Was our Separation from England 
Needless ?” 3. ‘ Bryce’s American Commonwealth;” 4. ‘‘A Preface of 
a French Critic;” 5. Editorial discussions of ‘‘The Real Issue” and 
‘Church Union in Japan;” 6. ‘‘Social Economics;” 7, ‘* Theological 
and Religious Intelligence." ——T' he Forum for May discusses: 1. ‘‘The 
Perils of Democracy;” 2. ‘‘The Republican Party and the Negro;” 
3. ‘*Woman’s Place in Nature;” 4. ‘‘ Where Darwinism Fails;” 5. 
‘The Christianity of Christ;” 6. ‘‘ Edward Atkinson’s Economic Theo- 
ries; 7. ‘*School Examinations;” 8. ‘*Success in Fiction;” 9. ‘* The 
Saloon as a Political Power;” 10, ‘‘Art in Popular Education ;” 11. ‘* The 
Closing of the Doors.” In the second article E. L. Godkin assures us that 
there is no legal remedy for the Southern practice of ‘‘ counting out” 
the Negro vote. To educate the Negro, he thinks, is the only means of 
securing his political rights, and this, he says, the South is trying to do. 
Perhaps so, but is not a better political education of the Southern whites 
also necessary to teach them their duty? ‘‘ Woman’s Place in Nature” 
is a biological argument by Grant Allen in support of the dogma that 
‘‘in man the males are the race. The females are merely the sex told off 
to recruit and reproduce it.” Mr. Allen’s paper would cause a cyclone in 
a woman-suffrage convention, ‘‘The Saloon as a Political Power,” by 
E. H.Crosby, puts the ‘‘saloon” in the pillory, but instead of proposing to 
impale it on the spike of prohibition offering it an indefinite prolongation 
of life on the upholstered bed of high license. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review for April has twenty articles, the literary excel- 
lence of which does credit to the ability and culture of their writers, 
who, with one exception, are Negroes, The Unitarian Review for April 
discusses: 1, “ The Law of Righteousness;” 2. ‘‘The Woman’s King- 
dom;” 3. ‘‘ The Kalavala;” 4. ‘‘ Wasson’s Essays;” 5. ‘‘ Our Future.” 
——The Century Magazine for May is rich in illustrations, and valuable 
in its varied literary contents. It has papers on Art, on Samoa, the Mon- 
asteries of Ireland, Modern Jerusalem, the Trans-Baikal, Lincoln, the 
Western Soldier, ete. He must be a dullard, indeed, who cannot find 
both amusement and instruction in its pages. Harper's New Monthly 
for May sustains its high reputation in a very attractive list of articles 
which are profusely and admirably illustrated. We note ‘Social Life in 
Russia,” ‘‘ The Royal Academy,” and ‘* A Chapter from My Memoirs,” as 
of special interest to general readers.———The Catholic World for May 
treats of ‘‘ Religion in Spain,” ‘‘ The Supernatural,” ‘‘The Late Father 
Hecker,” ‘‘ The Educational Grievances of Catholics,” etc. In the latter 
article, Mr. Sheedy flatters himself with the conceit that because his Church 
has forced the discussion of the school question on the public, therefore we 
are nearing a solution of the school difficulty.——The Church Review for 
the quarter ending with April is filled with excellent matter, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, historical, literary, critical, and religious. The preface 
states that the publication of this Review has ‘‘involved an expenditure 
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of over $100,000 in excess of its receipts from regular subscriptions! 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


A RICH COLLECTION. 


Ovr Book Department is crowded with notices of works of more than 
yrdinary value. We hesitate to stamp a few as superior to all the others, 
ut the following are worthy of special consideration: History of Germa 

7 my in the Nineteenth Century, by F. Lichtenberger; Ancient Rom 
l é Light of Recent Discoveries, by Rodolfo Lanciani; 7'he Life of doh 

Price Durbin, by John A. Roche; The American Commonwealth, by James 
Bryce; and T he Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity, by 
George T. Purves. 





RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
History of Ger 7) yy in the Nineteenth Century. By F. LicutexserGer, Dean 


ot the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. Translated and edited by W. 
Hastiz, B.D., Examiner in Theology, University of Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 629 
New York: Scribner & Welford. Price, cloth, $5 60. 





For at least three centuries Germany has been, as it is now, the center of 
Protestant theology. In the seventeenth century its religious thought 
was formal and mechanical; in the eighteenth, technical and rationalistic ; 
in the nineteenth, critical, being both destructive and constructive in its 
various departments of research and learning. In the realm of apologet- 
ics and dogmatics, in biblical introduction and biblical theology, and in 
Christian ethics and the history of the Christian Church its sceptered 
thinkers have taken the lead and initiated investigations, inquiries, and 
developments to such an extent that the theologians of other countries 
have but echoed the findings of the more astute scholars of the land of 
Luther and Melanchthon. Coleridge was among the first in England to 
recognize the precede nce of the German thinkers; but, as a class, the 
English theologians denounced German thought as supremely rational- 
istic and destructive. Whatever the opinion of English and American 
scholars as to the character of German theology, it is certain that Prot- 
estant theology, as a whole, is Germanized, and acquaintance with it is a 
necessity. 

For this purpose the reader should avail himself of the magnificent 
work of Dean Lichtenberger, who, in tracing the current of theology in 
Germany for a century, notwithstanding the numerous branches and ed- 
dies that interrupt the flow of the main stream, and in biographical char- 
acterizations of its exponents, is minute, comprehensive, and trustworthy, 
and so sets forth the whole subject that the reading of other works in the 
same line will scarcely be necessary. He considers in regular order the 
old school of thinkers, such as Réhr, Bretschneider, and De Wette, or ra- 
tionalists and supranaturalists; the great conservative influence of Schlei- 
ermacher, Neander, and Julius Miiller; the rise of the new orthodoxy in 
Claus Harms, Hengstenberg, and Krummacher; the speculative school of 
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which Strauss, Daub, and Marheineke were the principal teachers; the in- 
fluence of Richter, Schlegel, Heine, and Knapp; the radicalism of Feuer- 
bach, Karl Vogt, Biichner, Weisse, and Hartmann; the biblical criticism 
of Bauer and the Tiibingen school, with notices of Hilgenfeld, Késtlin, 
Liicke, Stier, Ebrard, Ewald, Reuss, Gesenius, and Wellhausen; the rise 
of the Neo-Lutheran party under the leadership of Stahl, Delitzsch, and 
Luthardt; the origin of the school of conciliation, of which Tholuck, Dor- 
ner, Lange, Martensen, Hagenbach, Rothe, and Bunsen are representa- 
tives: the growth of the new liberal school of Hase, Pfleiderer, Wuttke, 
Hitzig, and Stoecker; the proclamations of the Neo-Kantian party, as 
represented by Ritschl and Schultz; andthe development of the Catholic 
theology in Jahn, Henhoefer, Mohler, Déllinger, and Reinkens. From 
this, the briefest outline possible, it is apparent that the theological 
schools and parties in Germany are numerous, and frightfully bewildering, 
and, as there is wanting a unity of purpose in their pursuits and investi- 
gations, the study of German theology is quite a vexation, and withal a 
burdensome duty. This book is a substitute for a whole library of Ger- 
man theologies, and will answer the demands of the average scholar. We 
therefore urge its purchase and use. 


Lectures on the Augsburg Confession, Delivered in the Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. First 
Series. 1866-1886. 8vo, pp. 888. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 
Price, cloth, $3. 

This mammoth volume is a thesaurus of theological discussions, express- 

ive of the faith and teaching of a venerable evangelical Church, the first- 

fruit of the Reformation. The Augsburg Confession was prepared in 1530, 

chiefly by Melanchthon, though Luther’s counsel and influence were of 

great service, and submitted to the diet of the empire, which had been 
called by Charles V., as the creed of the Protestants. It consisted of 
twenty-one articles, covering all the essential doctrines of holy Script- 
ure, and differed in many particulars from the circumlocutory dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic Church, An exposition of these articles by twenty- 
one theologians of the Lutheran Church, reputable for scholarship and 
acute in interpretation, is presented in this volume, and cannot but be 
useful not only to the large body of believers composing that Church, 
but also to Christians every-where who are at all interested in the doc- 
trinal peculiarities of the denominations. As to a majority of the doc- 
trines here discussed, such as the Trinity, justification by faith, Christ’s 
return to judgment, civil polity and government, and the relation of faith 
and good works, it is sufficient to say that the creeds of Christendom hold 
with little variation to every one of them, and usually in precisely the 
same phraseology or its equivalent. Concerning other articles, or the in- 
terpretation given of them, there are just grounds for difference of opin- 
ion among the Churches; but as these distinguish the Lutheran body from 
others it is proper that they should appear, and be maintained with vigor, 
in a work professing to declare the essentia of Lutheranism. In particu- 
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lar, we note the Tenth Article, which teaches that the true body and 
blood of Christ are truly present in the holy Supper under the form of 
bread and wine, and communicated to those who eat and drink thereof. 
Dr. Diehl, who supports the article, distinguishes between consubstantia- 
tion and transubstantiation, opposes the Zwinglian theory that the eu- 
charist is a commemorative ordinance, condemns the Calvinistic doctrine 
that participation in the body of Christ is by faith, and then defends with 
more ingenuity than logical force the doctrine of the real presence in the 
sacrament. As Methodists we reject consubstantiation as theoretically 
cannibalistic, philosophically absurd because self-contradictory, script- 
urally false if not blasphemous, and practically harmful when understood. 
We must also express dissent from the Eleventh Article, which re- 
embodies the Roman Catholic doctrine of absolution and confession; 
however, as Dr. Wedekind, who analyzes the article, says the practice has 
fallen into general disuse it is unnecessary to remark further concerning 
it. Writing of these lectures as a whole, and in the light of their pur- 
pose, we are thankful that they are published in one volume, because 
they represent a great body of divinity which, notwithstanding its pecu- 
liarities, has a strong hold upon the Church, and as an exponent both of 
faith and scholarship, and a monument of Protestant genius and purpose, 
is unexcelled by any of the many later confessions and creeds that the re- 
formatory spirit of the world has suggested. 





Christian Manliness, and Other Sermons. By Joun Ruey Tuompson, D.D., of the 
New York Conference. 12mo, pp. 303. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1. 


Aside from the immediate use made of it, pulpit literature, if published, 
has an historical value in that it permanently reflects the ethical spirit of 
the period, the prevailing religious sentiment of the country, the specific 
theology of the Church in general, the style and method of preaching, the 
influence and individuality of the preacher, and the changes that may 
have taken place in sermon-making, and the general function of the pas- 
tor in his relation to the community. Not all published sermons serve all 
these ends; but those of masters substantially fulfill this purpose. We 
have outgrown the sermons of Barrow, Saurin, Blair, South, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and Thomas Chalmers; but it is gratifying that their sermons are 
in published form, as we learn therefrom what they preached, how they 
constructed their sermons, and how far in advance of them in the spirit of 
refined teaching is the pulpit of to-day. Dr. Thompson has produced a 
series of sermons of great historical value, showing the spirit of the city 
pulpit, the tendencies of its thinking, the precision of its aims, and the 
high ethical purpose coupled with a devout and holy endeavor to develop 
noble and religious ambitions in the people. But the work has also a cur- 
rent value that will introduce it at once to those who appreciate elevated 
instruction and eloquent representation of those truths that concern the 
race and are indispensable to individual well-being and a successful career 
in this life. Of the twenty-one sermons here given not all are of equal 
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value, but not one will fail to awaken an honest aspiration in the soul; and 
taken together they most vividly and forcibly outline the methods and 
conditions of the attainment of the highest Christian manliness. Such 
sermons as ‘‘ Jesus and the Great Masters of Literature,” ‘‘ Christian Man- 
liness as Tested by Poverty,” ‘“ The Brave Choice of Moses,” ‘‘The Great- 
ness of Jesus,” and ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Immortality,” more than 
compensate for the reading, for they leave a permanent impression, and, 
as if they had a force of their own, turn one’s life into new and wider 
channels of activity and usefulness. In a very striking degree the 
preacher is manifest in these sermons. They read as if he were pronounc- 
ing them, and they are remembered as if we had just listened to their 
delivery. The volume cannot fail to be of service to the Church at the 
present time in stimulating the development of thr Christian virtues in 
those who believe in genuine character, and, passiy - into history, it will 
correctly and adequately represent to the next generation the tone, pur- 
pose, and extended influence of the New York pulpit of to-day. 





The Text of Jeremiah ; or, A Critical Investigation of the Greek and Hebrew, with 
the Variations in the LXX. Retranslated into the Original and Explained. By 
tev. GEORGE COULSON WORKMAN, M.A., Professor of Oid Testament Exegesis 
and Literature in Victoria University, Cobourg, Ont., Canada. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by Professor Franz De.irzscu, D.D. 8vo, pp. 398. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. Price, cloth, $3 60. 

In these days of rationalistic criticism it is gratifying to examine a work 

that, while thoroughly critical in spirit, is based upon the highest scholar- 

ship and confirmatory in its results of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the sacred text as it has been transmitted to the Church from age to age. 

Professor Workman has devoted his great abilities to a most careful and 

unpartisan investigation of the versions, Greek and Hebrew, of the text of 

Jeremiah, reporting omissions, additions, transpositions, alterations, and 

substitutions, as they were discovered, and summing up the results of this 

patient investigation in statements of great value and in conclusions that 
must satisfy the most fastidious critic of the general correctness of the 

Book of Jeremiah, as it passes current in these times, Perhaps the most 

important chapters are those on ‘‘The Origin of the Variations,” and 

“ The Results of the Investigation,” as they answer nearly all the ques- 

tions likely to be suggested by the subject. He concedes two editions of 

Jeremiah—an Alexandrian, written by the prophet, and a Babylonian or 

Palestinean, sanctioned by the Jewish synagogue. He also concedes dif- 

ferences between them, owing to redactors and copyists. As, however, his 

criticism relates to the trustworthiness of the Septuagint, and its harmony 
with the Hebrew, of which it is a translation, he deems it not so important 
to decide as to the respective merits of the two editions of Jeremiah. 

In his vindication of the Greek text he is justly impatient with Graf, 

who depreciates the Septuagint and declares that it is without critical 

authority. After a most painstaking comparison of the Greek with the 

Hebrew he concludes that ‘‘the Septuagint translation will be found to be 

of the utmost value for the purposes of text-criticism.” Thus he restores 
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confidence in the LXX., and relieves the Book of Jeremiah of fatal and 


| injurious corruptions and imperfections. This work we commend to the 
| scholar who wishes to be intrenched in his faith in the prophetical books 
A y in general and in Jeremiah in particular. 
The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity. Lectures Delivered on the 
P. Stone F lation at Princeton Theological Seminary in March, 1888. By 
ni % GEO. T. Purves, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa, 
8vo, pp. 302. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1 75. 
‘ 
‘ As the tendency of historical criticism is to confuse the evidences in be- 
ai” half of Christianity, we welcome the appearance of this book because it 
counteracts the destructive work of the rationalist and upholds by con- 
clusive testimony the integrity and canonicity of the books of the New 
4 Testament. As a contribution to Christian apologetics, it is one of the 
sy few that have recently appeared that may be unqualifiedly recommended 
. for use in the conflict with the opponents of the Christian system of faith. 
| The opinion of exegetes, theologians, and scholars of the second century 
; f the Christian era respecting the sacred writings, is invaluable in deter. 
| mining the problems of hermeneutics, as well as the origin and signifi- 
<4} cance of Christian institutions. Patristic literature just now is in demand 
| as affording a solution of some of the difficulties that beset biblical inves- 
. tigation. Justin Martyr’s testimony is as discriminating and trustworthy 
as that of any of the fathers; and as it reflects the social and civil rela- 
tions of the period, and also distinguishes between Gentile and Jewish 
Christianity, it is opportunely presented to the public in this book. Nor 
4 does his testimony end with ethical and religious distinctions as derived 
from the gospels, and conflicts then existing over creeds and rituals, but 
4 : he also records the influence of philosophy on Christianity, and is em- 
“ac phatic in statements respecting the New Testament and the organization 
e) of the post-apostolic Church. It is useless to try to master the literature 
| of the fathers; but there are a few works, of which Martyr’s is one, that 
7 may be studied with profit and effectively used against the adversaries. 
bp at The lecturer deserves a vote of thanks for reviving an interest in the tes- 
a | timony of Justin Martyr. 
$ Ci ventary he Old Testament. Vol. I. Genesis and Exodus. By Miton 


S. Terry, D.D., and Fates H. Newnatr, D.D. 12mo, pp. 570. New York: 








s| ait Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $2 25. 

mt) 

i als Gradually this magnificent work approaches completion. Ten volumes 

| oy have been published, three more being necessary to fulfill the general edi- 

B| at tor’s plan of a commentary on the entire Bible. The present volume is of 

S| rt rare value, having been prepared by two eminent scholars, and covering 

It the earliest period of human history and more or less involving all the 
poe initial questions that pertain to biblical criticism. Dr. Terry’s introduc- 

“The tion to the Pentateuch is a masterly discussion of the great subject, 

8) | ‘i including a consideration of the traditional views of the books 


and the results of the latest historical investigations, with a conclu- 
pat sive affirmative argument in favor of the Mosaic authorship of the whole 
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collection. Dr. Newhall largely shares in the comments proper on the 
text of Genesis and Exodus, As a whole, especially for popular use, the 
volume is the most satisfactory now before the public, since it evades 
none of the usual difficulties of the narrative and yet is not burdened 
with exhaustive attempts to settle what presumably, in the light of 
science and history, must remain forever as unsettled problems. Scholars 
will read with new interest the interpretation of the first twelve chapters 
of Genesis, and may not except to the facts as given, or to the conclusions 
as stated. It is agreed that this is the most difficult portion of the Script- 
ures to understand correctly, whether it be considered as history, or the 
source of theology, or a poetic representation of events that occurred in 
the beginning of time; and the commentator who, without dogmatism 
ind as if supernaturally guided in his studies, approximates a reasonably 
harmonious interpretation of the whole may be regarded as having suc- 
ceeded beyond the general expectation. Such a success has been attained 
by the writers of this volume. As the scholarly reader also studies the re- 
sults of their labor respecting the twentieth chapter of Exodus he will 
see that they have not failed to discern the spirit and majesty of law and 
its relation to the moral progress of the race. In short, every chapter is 
a witness of scholarly research, prayerful inquiry, and the play of the his- 
torical and religious spirit in beautiful combination for the ascertainment 
of the meaning of the records of the man Moses, It is also fitting to remark 
that the work is neither rationalistic, on the one hand, nor Calvinistic, on 
the other; but it is an unbiased exposition, free from theologic preposses- 
sion, of the oracles of history, without which we should know little of the 
Mosaic period and nothing whatever of the prehistoric eons of the creative 
week. The merits of the volume are a guarantee of a wide circulation. 


The Book of Isaiah. By Rev. George Apam Smita, M.A. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Isaiah i-xxxix. 8vo, pp. 456. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The author develops the Book of Isaiah, not according to the canonical 

arrangement of its chapters, but according to the chronological order of 

the prophecies, so far as he was able to determine that order. This 
method enables him to trace the progress of the composition of the book 
and to interpret its meaning in harmony with the events to which Isaiah 
must have referred. While the author closely follows the text he is quite 
free in interpretation, perhaps drawing inferences not always so clear to 
other minds as to his own; but on the whole he represents the original 
purpose of Isaiah without compromise and without circumlocution. He 
is elaborate, but not prolix; careful in exegesis, but neither slavish nor 
mechanical in his work; and rich in suggestion as well as devout in spirit. 

As this volume deals with but thirty-nine chapters, another volume will 

soon appear discussing the remaining chapters; so that a conclusive 

statement as to the value of the author’s work cannot be made until the 
second volume shall be in hind, In the first volume the author does not 
discuss the question of a double authorship of the Book of Isaiah. 
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The Moral Syst md the Atonement. By Rev. Samvet Davies Cocuray, D.D. 
Svo, pp. 546. Oberlin, Ohio: Edward J. Goodrich. Price, cloth, $3 50. 


A theological defense of the atonement, both as an historic fact and a con- 
tinuous influence in human development, working out, because of certain 
observed conditions on the part of the human family, the final redemption 
of the majority of mankind, is not altogether an unnecessary work in 
these times of indifference to'the fundamental doctrines of religion. An 
exposition of a mere theory of atonement is not desirable; but the presen- 
tation of the doctrine in its scriptural character and relations, enforced by 
a certain historic authority that the doctrine has gained, notwithstanding 
that numerous and perplexing misinterpretations have been substituted 
for the simple teachings of the sacred writers, will relieve the subject of 
the odium theologicum, and fix the mind of the student upon the stupend- 
ous event or method, of redemption in Jesus Christ. Finding certain 
theories in his way, because they are more or less accepted in many quar- 
ters, the author devotes considerable space to the elucidation of their 
unfitness as explanations of the doctrine, especially the moral and gov- 
ernmental theories, and then elaborates what he conceives to be the true 
scriptural view of the subject. In this discussion he does not turn theo- 
rist himself, but is an expositor of the law, the divine government, and 
its function, and the terms employed, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to represent the actual intent of the sacrificial system as portrayed 
in both, and which found its majestic and triumphant consummation in 
the person of our Lord. Ostracizing theories in general, however, he pro- 
ceeds at some disadvantiye, for, imperfect as they are as interpretations 
of the great doctrine, there is not one, even the untenable moral theory of 
3ushnell, that is not suggestive of a phase of truth and is not necessary 
to a clear conception of the whole. It is, therefore, questionable if he has 
pursued the best method for the vindication of the scriptural fact or doc- 
trine of atonement, to which all theorists as well as himself subscribe. 

Unlike theological expositions, this is unsectarian in general drift and 
bearing, though the author is a Congregational minister and might be sup- 
posed to harbor special theological prepossessions. He is an independent 
thinker, rich in his scholarship, and is not the exponent of any school of 
thought, except as he advances in his work, studying the truth in its com- 
pass and as a revelation, he unconsciously adds to the Arminian safeguards 
and guarantees of the doctrine in question, A Calvinist by inheritance, 
he is to some extent an Arminian by intellectual necessity and as the 
result of a free and warm communion with the truth. When he must 
grapple with ‘election’ (pp. 189-218), he diverges from the New En- 
yland school of Calvinists and marches toward the Arminian conception 
of that theological dogma. It occurs to us that logic triumphed over in- 
herited faith, and the result is a strong and sensible putting of the doc- 
trine on which, if on any doctrine at all, the final agreement of Christians 
may be expected. 

Some of his positions are open to challenge, and he will have something 


to do to maintain them. We cannot surrender on his ipse dizit, though 
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it is entitled to more than ordinary respect, Butler’s distinction between 


natural and moral government, or readily acquiesce in the doctrine of sub- 
stitutional suffering, though we do accept the doctrine of a substitutional 
offering, or yield to not a few other points which, stated incidentally, are 
yet of primary significance. On the other hand, we quite agree with him 
when he says that no probation after death is possible to those who die 
in sin; that God’s government is not merely paternal, but is positively 
moral in its relation to intelligences; that there is a difference between 
natural and retributive consequences of obedience and disobedience; and 
that the exclusive purpose of the atonement was, not to show God’s ab- 
horrence of sin, but to establish conditional relations of an eternal fellow- 
ship between God and man, The work embodies the results of years of 
labor and inquiry, pursued by the aufhor with confidence in the truth, 
and is commended to the attention of all who would study the doctrine 


from another and higher view-point. 


of Christian Ethics. By Dr. I, A. DorNER, Oberconsistorialrath and Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Berlin. Edited by Dr. A. DorNeR. Translated by Professor 
C. M. Meap, D.D., formerly Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Sem- 
nary, and Rev. R. T. CunntnGHAM, M.A.  8vo, pp. 616. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. Price, cloth, $3. 
Because the present is an ethical period of inquiry, it is fitting that Pro- 
fessor Dorner’s invaluable work be re-read, and theories respecting human 
conduct be modified in accordance with the Gospel standards so ably 
expounded and defended by this German author. An exacting student, 
endowed with rare intellectual gifts, ever seeking to know the truth, he 
devoted his energies and abilities to the elucidation of the principles of the 
Gospel, especially in their bearing upon the theanthropic Christ and the 
doctrine of justifying faith. Dissatisfied with the empirical and utilita- 
rian theories of morality, which are essentially materialistic, and therefore 
antagonistic of supernatural morality, he gave himself to diligent study 
of the Scriptures, that he might set forth the true ethical ground of life, 
and also the goal of the moral system, as intended by its divine Founder 
and Teacher. In this search he employs a priori and intuitional methods, 
tracing the notion of morality to its divine source and then finding its 
expression in objective law, to which all men so soon as they apprehend 
it are amenable. He emphasizes moral order in the universe as the end 
toward which all things are working and to which all teachings point. 
The fact of law and the authority of law are urged against all theories 
of life based upon eudemonism, utilitarianism, and every other phase of 
empiricism, as recognized in philosophy. But the learned professor does 
not stop with the destruction of empirical ethics, but goes on to show the 
imperfection of law, the instrument by which he routed the materialists, 
as the sufficient ground of ethical action, claiming that the principle of 
love, illustrated throughout his career by the Saviour, precedes every other 
principle and supersedes every other notion or ground of morality. This 
is the acme of ethics taught in the Gospel, and is in spirit and form an 
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advance over alk systems of ethics that science, philosophy, and other re- 
ligions have propounded for the government of man in his relations to the 
race. In order that the principle, as he formulates it, may seem practical 
and available he applies it to society, the individual, the family, the na- 
tion, and to various temporal conditions, showing that it is neither ficti- 
tious nor Utopian, but adapted to progress, and if obeyed will contribute 
more to the advancement of mankind than any other single principle, 
or any institution of religion. The work is fundamental; the translation, 
1) ¢ ; 


hough not exact at all times, is approximately perfect; and the teach- 


ing is elevating, wholesome, and full of comfort. 


The B Illustrator ; or, Anecdotes, Similes, |} ems, Illustrations, Exposi- 
vy, Scientific, Geogray il, Historical, a Homiletic, Gathered from a Wide 
Range of Home and Foreign Literatur I Verses of the Bible. sy Rev. 
JosEPH S. EXELL, M.A. Vi II, St. Mar Svo, pp. 742 New York: An- 
son D, F. Randolph & C Price, cloth, $2 


The author has undertaken the Herculean task of illustrating the books 
of the Bible, not by engravings of any kind, but by homiletical and scien- 


tific 





comments on each verse, the comments being in part original, but 


on the whole drawn from various eminent scholars both in Europe and 


} 


America. The plan is without limit; hence, a large volume may be ex- 
pected on each book. The second volume is a monument of labor, exe- 
getical in a general way, but historical, geographical, anecdotal, and 
homiletical in almost every chapter. The list of auxiliary writers is too 
long to report; but it includes H. W. Beecher, Lyman Abbott, H. M. 
Luckock, R. Parkinson, A. Maclaren, F. W. Robertson, C. M. Southgate, 
G. Brooks, C. J. Vaughan, A. Bibby, J. Morison, C. H. Spurgeon, A. 
Barnes, Francis Jacox, Dr. Talmage, Canon Liddon, 8. Clarke, and Henry 
Varley. Enriched from these sources, so large a volume has been pro- 
duced that few will take the time to read it from cover to cover; but its 
classification and sermon-like treatment of the verses will enable one in 
search of the latest interpretations to find, perhaps, exactly what is de- 
sired. This, if any, is the criticism to be made upon it: that it is over- 
weighty in material, and with its divisions and subdivisions too much 
like Matthew Henry’s Commentary to attract the rapid worker or the dili- 
gent reader. The treatment of ‘‘ The Sigh of Jesus” (pp. 296-300) is sug- 
gestive of this exuberance of style and matter. St. Mark, however, is a 
valuable treasure, and should be placed on one’s list of reference books. 


Analysis of Sacred Chronology; with the Elements of Chronology, and the Num- 
bers of the Hebrew Text Vindiecated. By S. Buss. Revised, with Notes. 
Together with The Peopling of the Earth; or, Historical Notes on the Tenth Chap- 
ter of Genesis. By AtonzoT. JONES. 16mo, pp. 298. Price, cloth, $1. Oakland, 
Cal.: Pacific Press Publishing House. 

While Mr. Bliss has consulted the works of Prideaux, Jackson, Usher, 

Blair, the Duke of Manchester, and others, and is deeply indebted to Dr. 

Hales for suggestions, he has patiently studied and carefully traced the 

Hebrew chronology, with all the accessory light from pagan history, fur- 

nishing a reliable chronological chain from the Creation to New Testament 
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times. Every Bible scholar has felt the need of a revised scheme of dates 
and events, as given in the Old Testament, especially from Adam to Abra- 
ham, ‘the great disputed field in chronology;” and this monograph, if 
not complete in every respect, is more satisfactory than many diffusive 
works on the same subject. Mr. Jones’s recital of the original distribu- 
tion of the inhabitants of the earth is borrowed from Lenormant, Gibbon, 
Anthon, Grote, Josephus, Herodotus, Rawlinson, Kitto, Labberton, and 
contains nothing new. Condensed into brief space, it is interesting ; but, 
lacking originality, it adds nothing to an intelligent reader’s resources, 


Christ in the Bible. By Rev. A. B. Stimpson, Pastor of the Gospel Tabernacle, 
New York. Vol. I. Genesis and Exodusy 8vo, pp. 394. New York: Word, 
Work, and World Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $2 per vol. 

The Old Testament is symptomatic, directly or typically, of the leading 

truths of the New Testament. Not every reader or student, however, is 

able alone and unguided to pick his way through the pentateuchal wil- 
derness, or along the highway of the prophets to the Beulah-land of 

Christ and the apostles. Nevertheless, the path, though hidden from 

common view and circuitous enough to bewilder the expert traveler, may 

be found, and will lead ultimately into the larger spaces of the new dis- 
pensation. The author of this work is especially felicitous in discovering 
hints of the redemptive plan in the various dispensations of the old régime, 
and this without straining a figure beyond warrant, or reading into the 

Pentateuch what evidently was not originally intended to be there. He 

finds less of Gospel foreshadowings in Genesis than in Exodus, though 

Genesis lays the foundation for redemption in the fall of man, while Ex- 

odus typifies his deliverance. The main thought of the book is steadily 

followed, and is rich in its tracings, developments, combinations, and ap- 
plications. Its homiletical portions and the historical and geographical 
supplements are of minor value, and not essential to the direct purpose in 
the light of which the Old Testament seems almost like a new book. 





Future Probation Examined. By Wiiutam DeLoss Love, Pastor at South Hadley, 
Mass. 12mo, pp. 322. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, cloth, $1 50. 
Dr. Love has rendered a needed service to the Christian ministry by com- 
piling, in brief form, the opinions of many writers, some of whom pre- 
ceded and others succeeded, by centuries of time, the days of Christ, con- 
cerning the new dogma of future probation. He quotes from the Targums, 
Josephus, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, 
and also from the Scriptures, without which human opinion is valueless, 
to show that punishment, as taught by the Scriptures, was considered 
eternal, and that no other view obtained in those days except in isolated 
cases, and then such view was held as a speculation and not as a truth. 
Origen, as all know, was on both sides, and should be ruled out of the 
discussion, The weight of testimony, commencing three hundred years 
before Christ and coming down to our day, is against the heretical notion 
of another probation. The author deals valiantly with the heathen ques- 
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tion, showing the possibility of the salvation of the unevangelized heathen, 
und establishing his conclusion on the Scriptures. He annihilates the 
doctrines of annihilation, soul-sleeping, and prayer for the dead, and con- 
firms the orthodox doctrine of one probation by arguments, quotations, 
and scriptural teaching with such force that the reader of the book will 


MOL 


ot be tempted to plow with the new theology. 


People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Josep Parker, D.D., 
London, Volume IX, 0. T. Series 1 Chronicles x-2 Chronicles xx. 8vo, 
364. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. Price, cloth, 

$1 50. 


Like its companions, this volume is rather homiletical than exegetical, 
ind, therefore, refreshing, spiritually nutritious, and intellectually sug- 
gestive. Dr. Parker is nota critical expositor ; he rarely indulges in close 
investigation of textual harmonies and difficulties, but is transparent in 
his appreciation of the evident and inner beauty of the Scripture under 
consideration. He has not the assumption, solidity, and scholarship of a 
commentator, but the imagination, perception, and inferential spirit of a 
holy preacher. Without employing the canons of the mystics, he is a first- 
lass allegorizer; sometimes reading explanations, suppositions, and theo- 
ries into the sacred word that are not there ab initio, and sometimes extract- 
ing honey from deeply hidden cells that other explorers have not found, 
These tendencies are quite manifest in his treatment of ‘‘ Divine Interpo- 
sition,” and ** Whose is the Battle ?” and usually operative in his studies 
if Old Testament history. When completed the author will have fur- 
nished many volumes of rare excellence, some of them phenomenal for 
the hermeneutical richness of their contents, and others healthfully inspir- 


ing for the Christian reader. 


Probation and P. hment, A Rational and Scriptural Exposition of the Doctrine 
f the Future Punishment of the Wicked, as Held by the Great Body of Chris- 
in Believers of all Ages, with Special Reference to the Unscriptural Doctrine 

of a Second Probation. By Rev. S. M. Vernon, D.D., Author of Amusements 
in the Light of Reason; History and Revelation, etc. 12mo, pp. 300. Philadel- 
| nia: J. B. Lipp neott Con pany 

Controversial from the opening, the book addresses itself to the orthodox 

sense of Christendom touching the fate of the incorrigible, and is a pow- 

erful antidote for the poison of second probationism that threatens the 
peace of the Church. Regarding hell as the offspring of the love of God 
ind the government of God, the author proceeds along scriptural lines to 
show its nature and extent, concluding finally upon its endless duration 
by arguments that have not been answered. In the handling of the 

Scripture passages used in defense of the new heresy of probation after 

death he is resolute, scholarly, and conclusive. His positions are the 

expression not only of conviction, which in matters of doctrine is not a 

sufficient test of their truthfulness, but also of profound insight of the 

scriptural sense, and of almost easy and incontrovertible argument from 
it. Firm and decisive, he is not a partisan; eager to announce the truth, 
he does not resort to strategy or finesse in supporting it; studying Canon 
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Farrar as the apostle of the late dogma, he examines his suggestions with 
a juridical and unprejudiced mind, and gives as a result an answer to the 
delusion that may well be held as standard if not final. Troubled or un- 
troubled minds on this phase of eschatology will find in this book, if not 
a comforting view of the future, at least a settlement of one of its tre- 
mendous problems, 





















Paul's Ideal Church and People. A Popular Commentary with a Series of Forty 
Sermonettes on the First Epistle to Timothy. By ALFrrep Row.anp, LL.B., . 
B.A., London University. 12mo, pp. 304. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, f 
cloth, $1 59. ' 

In general form this book is a commentary on the First Epistle to Tim- 

othy; more particularly, it is a homilefical treatment of, or a collection of bit 

sermons on, the epistle; more closely examined, it aims to elucidate, | 

both exegetically and homiletically, the great apostle’s idea of the Church, ‘ 

and the character and status of its membership. Addressed to Timothy 
to meet recurrent difficultics in church affairs, the epistle contains prin- 
ciples of permanent value and of universal application. Respecting the 
organization and government of the Church, Paul prescribed a simple 
form, with few officers and an elastic constitution, that might be con- 
tracted, or enlarged, and certainly modified, as conditions, or civiliza- 
tions, or countries, might require. With this interpretation of the author 
we fully agree, and find the book in other respects, though not specially } 
profound, a treasure of spiritual and helpful instruction. 





Medium Theory of the Atonement; and Review of Dr. Burney’s Soteriology. By t 


H 

| 

Rev. G. H, SHELDRAKE. 12mo, pp.403. Nashville: Cumberland Presbyterian i! 
Publishing House. Price, cloth, $1 50. tj 
We frankly confess that we are weary of theories respecting the atonement, i! 
or any of the great truths of the Scriptures. Theorists are every-where %) 
assailing well-established conclusions, or constructing original opinions i 


different from those held by others, seemingly to acquire notoriety rather j 
than to advance the cause of truth. Theology is too much a theory. It \ 


ought to be reduced to a scientific statement approaching accuracy, and 
then defended on the strongest philosophical grounds. To be sure, some i 
of the truths of revelation are mysteries, to be solved, if at all, only slowly 
and by gradations in interpretation; but such solutions should be heralded 
as not final, but tentative, and should be advanced rather with hesitation 
than supreme confidence in their integrity and stability. The theorist, 
however, is always sure that he is right, and treats all opposing or differ- 
ing views as Samuel treated Agag. That the Calvinian soteriological 
system is obnoxious to the Arminian school of thinkers, and that the Ar- 
minian notion is unacceptable to the disciples of the Genevan teacher, is 
the natural result of the antagonistic stand-points the two parties oecupy; 
but though both systems are vulnerable in culture and imperfect in state- 
ment, it does not follow that a theory that combines the best elements of 
both is any truer than, or as true as, either system with which it differs 
in name and content. This book is of the nature of a compromise; and 
4U—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, V. 
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while it absorbs more Arminian than Calvinian elements it does not solve 
the mystery of atonement or make clearer any teaching concerning it.. A 
theory of atonement is not wanted, and so far as this book is a theory it 
is valueless. Considered from another view-point, it is worthy of exam- 
ination. In emphasizing the necessity of an atonement it is clear and 
strong; in revicwing the theories of atonement it is accurate and inform- 
ing; in discussing the nature of atonement it is courageous and plausible ; 
and in style it is transparent and progressive. In theology, however, it is 
too Laodicean to command favor; it may excite curiosity, but it will not 
satisfy reason; it may lead out of the wilderness, but it cannot lead into 
Canaan. Up to date there is.no work on the subject of atonement equal 
to Dr. John Miley's, to which our readers are respectfully referred, 





PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


First and Fundamental Truths. Being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By JAMES 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D., L.M.D., Ex-President of Princeton College, Author of 


ethod of D Government, Laws of Discursive Thought, Psychology of the Coq- 

/ 7Y } 
nitive Powers, Realistic Philosophy, etc. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, #2. 


Of the imported philosophers in America, Dr. McCosh easily occupies the 
first rank, and, nationality aside, he is one of the greatest of living meta- 


physicians, and, with few exceptions, as safe to follow in his inductions 
and teachings as any who ever wrestled with realism, idealism, or first 
principles. That he spiritually apprehends truth, or studies man, the 
universe, and God from the view-point of Christian intelligence, adds im- 
mensely to the conclusions he reaches in these departments of investiga- 
tion, for a purely met iphysical conception of things and truths must be 
inferior to that conception based upon a spiritual interpretation of what 
exists or of what underlies existence. Not that the venerable professor is 
in bondage to a specific creed that directs him in observation or study; 
but that a sanctified mind is more far-reaching in its range, and by its 
sympathy with everlasting truth more likely to discover it and give it fit- 
ting portraiture, than the mind under materialistic impulse, or swayed by 
a skeptical influence that it constantly recognizes and approves. In this, 
the last volume from his pen, Dr. McCosh seeks to determine and then ar- 
ange and classify first and fundamental truths into a science—a task that 
others have in part accomplished but which is so much better performed 
in this book that it must supplant all others as a guide in preliminary 
study. In carrying out his own plan he often comes into collision with 
the notions of other philosophers, as Locke’s theory of innate ideas, Kant’s 
criticism of intuition, and Mill’s definition of mind and matter; but what- 
ever he discusses, whether primitive cognitions, primitive beliefs, primi- 
tive judgments, gnosiology, ontology, or the metaphysics of the sciences, 
he is independent in thought, original in formal statement, transparent 
in meaning, forcible in diction, and apparently conclusive of the issue 
involved. He is an inductionist, so rigidly attached to this method of 
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reasoning that he is narrow where he might be broad, and at times fails 
to include all the factors of the problem he is discussing. This is clearly 
manifest in his treatment of native beliefs. The scholarly reader will 
ulso lament the brevity of the discussions pertaining to those ‘‘ princi- 
ples” that are fundamental to philosophy, though they are given in out- 
line and reduced to the lowest terms of expression. Waving all excep- 
tions of a general nature, the book answers its purpose and deserves the 
dignified consideration of all who are in search of a resting-place for the 
mind, or a Mount Ararat whence to begin a survey of the metaphysical 
world that lies around him, 


The Physiology of the Soul. By J. H. Wytue, M.D., D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Histology and Microscopy in Cooper Medical College, San Francisco. 12mo, 
pp. 332. New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, 
cloth, $1 25. 

The title must not frighten the timid or conservative reader, for it means 
only a scientific discussion of the problem of life, or what is involved in 
consciousness and its development in connection with the physical or- 
ganism. Dr. Wythe recognizes the dualism of matter and spirit, assigning 
to each separate and independent properties and functions, and insists 
that a true philosophy is impossible on any other basis. In the course 
of his argument he disposes of the monistic theory of Hiickel, the hylo- 
goism of Tyndall, the ‘organization ” theory of Huxley, the cosmoplastic 
and other theories of materialists, and advances his own view of a psyche 
in each organism, with abundance of facts and illustrations and cogency 
of logical statement. He deals with automatism and freedom, heredity 
and trichotomy, in their relation to science and theology, with evident 
acquaintance of their meaning and with a bearing on the conclusion he 
desires to establish. In respect to the resources necessary to his task he 
is not wanting in any particular; in respect to the aim of his book it is 
lofty, opportune, and quite fitting to present emergencies; in respect to 
the arguments employed they are coherent and satisfactory, whether they 
relate to destructive scientific errors or to the maintenance of his own 
special physiology; and in respect to the utility of his theory, only those 
who differ with him will be found to question it. Some objections will 
be raised to some of his positions, as that life is not an entity, and that 
the soul is not life but the cause of life. But the main positions are im- 
pregnable, and his ‘‘ doctrine of psyche” is a solvent of many difficulties 
and furnishes a pleasing ground for belief in immortality. We regret 
that the author did not devote more space to the elucidation of the 
sphinx of theology—the resurrection of the dead; but, taken as a whole, 
the book is strong in argument, helpful in influence, and satisfactory in 
its exegesis of the problem of the soul. 
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LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION. 


A Gram wr of the Hebrew Language By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, Professor it 
eological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New Edition. Carefully Re- 
i Throug it, and the Syntax Greatly Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 418. Ne 
York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, cloth, $3 


For nearly thirty years Professor Green's Grammar has been in use, both 
in the theological school and the private study of the scholar, subject d 
to every possible test that could be applied to it, and has been improved 
from time to time by corrections and additions, so that it is as nearly 
perfect as such a work may be expected to become, and may therefore be 

garded as the standard grammar of the Hebrew language. In quota- 
tions from the Old Testament the author has followed the text of Baer, 
ind has frequently consulted him as to rules for the employment of 
Metheg 


h and the poetic accents. He has also informed himself as to the 


tical researches, and conformed to 


} sii 


them whenever it was necessary In all respects, whether in the tr 


les seas” ee ee 
latest results of philologic and exes 


ment of orthographic symbols, in which he is very careful to point ou 
the mutations of vowels and consonants, or in the still larger discussion 
of etymology, in which the perfect and imperfect verbs are reported with 
great clearness and faultless accuracy, or in the elaboration of the depart- 


nt of syntax, which for the most part has been re-written, he is strik 


forcible in statement, transparent in definition, and complete in 


information respecting all questions except those concerning which neith 


the language itself, nor history, nor authorities afford a special ot 





prospective solution. While the chief value of the work is its grammat 
i character, it also so acquaints the student with the language from 
the time it became a providential instrument of revelation until its de- 
generacy during the Babylonish captivity, and the various changes 
wrought in it since its decline, that it is an excellent history of Hebrew, 
being worth more in this respect than any historical réswmé of the lan 
guage we have seen. As illustrations of this feature, it is related that 


the original sounds of many of the consonants are unknown; that the 
forms of the characters now in use are not the original forms; that the 
order of the letters in the alphabet is purely arbitrary; that the original 
significance of the letters is doubtful or obscure; that in Hebrew writing 
ind printing words are never separated from each other; that the Maso 
retic, or vowel, points are an invention necessary to aid in speaking and 
reading the language; that it has a triliteral, while other languages hav 
usually a monosyllabic, basis; and that grave doubt exists as to the integ- 
rity of the suffixes, the paradigms of verbs, and the fules of syntax. In 
short, the historical features of the grammar show the language to be 
loosely put together, modified in its structure by successive etymologists, 
ind uncertain in nearly every thing that pertains to clementary principles 
ind teachings. A great relief from the ambiguities and uncertainties of 
the language is found in its paucity of words, forms, and rules, and general 
simplicity and transparency of structure. Wecommend Professor Green's 
Grammar, without reserve or qualification, as the best cxtant; and so 
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helpful in its instructions that the student of Hebrew who undertakes to 
pilot his way without it through its mysteries will probably fail of reach- 
ing the goal of wisdom and knowledge. 


Our English. By AvAMS Suerman HILt, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard University. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, $1. 


This is a collection of papers recently published in several magazines, but 


o valuable as to deserve the permanent form of a book. Not a paper, 
iowever, bears the marks of a scholar, though every one is the product of 
thought, investigation, and of deep interest in the spread of a strong and 

irrect English among those who use’ it. The author considers English 
in schools, colleges, newspapers, novels, the pulpit, and in ordinary 
speech, insisting upon purity of diction, strength of expression, and ap- 
propriateness in language on all subjects, at all times, and in all places. 
This is not a book on English grammar, or English rhetoric, or the philoso- 
phy of the English language, but a plain defense of good English by all 
classes of English-speaking people. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Correspondence of Jitn Lothrop Motley, D-C.L., Author of The History of the 
United Netherlands, The Life and Death of Johan of Barneveld, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, ete. Edited by George Witiiam Curtis. With portrait. In 
two volumes. Vol. L.: 8vo, pp. 395. Vol. LL: 8vo, pp. 423. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Motley is known to the world as the distinguished historian and the 

honorable diplomat; but he comes forth in these posthumous volumes un- 

der the magical editorship of Mr. Curtis as a charming letter-writer, with 
domestic tastes and romances in full play, and as possessed of reserved 
characteristics seldom observed in his public and official life. In this 
biographical aspect the real man in his gentleness, affection, love of order, 
sympathy with home-scenes, and those natural traits that transfigure him 
in the eyes of his children and parents, appears; and thus studied he grows 
in general appreciation because he enlarges in his own character. The 
task the editor undertook was delicate and, therefore, difficult; for he 
had to sift the correspondence of years, retaining for publication only 
those letters that, tender, simple, and reflective of the inward life of his 
subject, did not trespess upon courtesy, or break the deathless seal of 
privacy that belongs to all. At the same time he had to select those let- 
ters that would evoke interest in the reading, and should be rescued from 
oblivion because of their intrinsic value. If he carried discretion too far, 
it was in the omission of letters that bore upon public affairs and public 
men, for Mr. Motley was a public man himself, and in a position to write 
with some intelligence concerning them; but it is possible that in letters 
never intended for publication he exhibited the passions and prejudices 
not uncommon to men in high places, especially as he had tasted the 
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| bitter fruit of disappointment, and was somewhat intense in his opinions 
Me and expressions. We also regret that a brief biographical notice does not + 
| ¥ precede the correspondence, as a part of it cannot be understood without 


some knowledge of the career of Mr. Motley, and to refer the reader to 
the memoir of Mr. Holmes is not completely satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
| we are bound to state that Mr. Curtis has displayed extra genius as an 


‘| t editor in the collection and preparation of this correspondence for publi- 
“e cation, and deserves the thanks of the lovers of literature for performing 
| the task so efficiently and gracefully. The first volume is devoted to let 
-| ters written in the school period of Mr. Motley’s life, both in this country 
el. and Germany; letters of travel from Austria, France, Italy, and Russia; 
val letters relating to his work on his histories; letters that depict London 
7 society and the crises in America. More than one half of the second vol- 
{ ume contains letters written from Vienna during our Civil War, relating 

ai! ; to his experiences as minister to the court of St. James. Letters written 
) after his retirement from ministerial life, addressed to many distinguished 

al | uf persons of culture, are both pathetic in their undertone and beautiful in 


sentiment, showing the man in his profoundest points of excellence and 
‘ dignity. Not every eminent man is a success as a correspondent. Mr. 


Se 


i lO pm a nh Se 


Motley is on a level with the best, and excels the majority of those who 
invoke the pen to express themselves in epistles to others, 


a 
BY Ancient Rome the Light of Recent Discoveries. By Rovotro Lanctant, LL.D 
P (Harv.), F.R.A.S., Professor in the University of Rome, ete. With one hu 
? ya: dred illustrations. 8vo, pp. xxix, 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ 
Price, cloth, $6 
4 Professor Lanciani’s work, as a scientist, was of that specific sort that 
% 3 ; combined details with generalizations, and in its results it is invaluable to 
= those interested in the least degree in the general subject of Roman an- 
2) tiquities. Whether his book be regarded as a history of ancient Rome in 
mi” the light of its archeology, or as a contribution to archeology in the 
§ . ‘ . - — , . . . 
# a tet light of the history of Rome, it is of vast importance to scientists, his- 
si ase . _ . by . 
* ro e5 torians, and lovers of ancient phenomena. It is evident that as an exca- 
AGE ita vator of the hills of the old city, and a profound student of his discov- 


eries, he was patient and enthusiastic, and was eminently successful in link - 
ing together the archeological evidences of the early history of the city 
on the Tiber. Nor has he failed to recognize and appropriate the results 
of other laborers in the same field, and, putting together all the discov- 
eries made in the last twenty years in and around the city of Rome, he has 
furnished a treasury of facts that cannot but be conclusively illustrative 
of many enigmatical problems in the prehistoric and traditional eras of 
the Roman people, as well as confirmatory of events in the historic pe- 
riods. The statistics of discoveries since 1872 of amphore, terra cotta 
lamps, and works of art, marble sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, busts and heads, 
pictures in polychrome mosaic, and coins of gold, silver, and bronze, are 
simply enormous; and when it is remembered that this vast art collec- 
tion includes some of the musterpieces of the artists, it is not difficult to 
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see that their historical value is very much enhanced, and that nearly 
every object found is a testimony of the truth of history as known, or a 
revelation of history until now unknown, It is impossible in a page to 
specify the results of these recent investigations, but we may say that they 
throw light upon prehistoric events, the sanitary condition, the public 
places of resort, the palace of the Caesars, the house of the vestals, the 
public libraries of both the ancient and medieval city. the police and fire 
department, the Tiber and the Claudian harbor, and the social and relig- 
ious condition of the people both during the Empire and the Republic. 
Of the destruction of ancient ruins and monuments, especially in the Re- 
naissance, and of the difficulties and embarrassments in the prosecution of 
excavation, the professor is startling in his statements, but they are neces- 
sary to an understanding of both archeology and history. + Of all books 
issued within a score of years concerning Rome this is the most complete 
and the most valuable, because it is in a new field, and as reliable as the 
facts will warrant. 


The American Commonwealth. By JamMEes Bryce, Author of The Holy Roman Em- 
pire, M. P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes. Vol. L: The National Govern- 
ment, the State Governments, the Party System. Crown 8vo, pp. 750. Vol. 
Il: The Party System, Public Opinion, Illustrations and Reflections, Social 
Institutions. Crown 8vo, pp. 743. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, cloth, $3 per vol. 

More than fifty years ago De Tocqueville produced a profound sensation 

in the literary world by the publication of a work on Democracy in Amer- 

ica, in Which with singular aptness and brilliancy he discussed our gov- 
ernmental form in both its advantageous and disadvantageous aspects, 

Again a foreigner undertakes a similar task, varying from it so far as to 

include a portrayal of our whole political system in its theory and prac- 

tice, as exhibited in the National, State, and Municipal governments, and 
also a representation of the ideas, temper, and habits of the sovereign 
people. Professor Bryce entered upon his task chiefly with the view of 
enlightening England and the Continent in respect to the political civili- 
zation of the New World, since misapprehension, if not absolute ignorance, 
prevails concerning the design, motive power, and future probabilities of 
the experimental republic. The American citizen, however, will read this 
work with even greater curiosity and interest than will the foreigner, in 
order to learn what impression our institutions have made upon an ob- 
serving and judicial mind, to see the defects of our political machinery, to 
discover the dangers to constitutional government, and to be able to fore- 
cast the grounds of its perpetuity and permanent influence in the world’s 
progress and its relation to the world’s destiny. These points are clearly 
brought in view inthe plain but animated description of our various types 
of government, and may be inferred from the philosophical discussion of 
the essentials of a true civilization. Weare not surprised that, while elo- 
quently acknowledging the merits of the federal system, he heroically, 
but with a spirit of fairness, criticises its manifest faults; and that Euro- 
pean systems are sharply contrasted with the American system, since it is 
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his object to reveal the latter in its strength and weakness to his foreign 
readers. He makes much of the influence of public opinion in our pub- 
lic life, seeing in it both an auxiliary in our progress and a danger to right 
development; and, as we believe, he magnifies the party spirit entirely 
beyond its actual proportions, though it must be confessed that party 
agency is an organic factor in republican history. He writes of American 
affairs as one familiar with them, and yet in a non-partisan way, appar- 
ently aiming at accuracy of detail and intelligible statement of the facts 
as they came under his observation or within the range of his inquiry. 
He does not write at second-hand, but, having visited the country and put 
himself in communication with responsible and well-informed citizens, 
he offers the public a work not entirely exempt from errors as to facts 
and principles, but sufficiently correct to be trustworthy, and which must 
be accepted as a most careful and justly philosophical exposition of the 
American spirit and purpose. We must express regret that, elaborating 
with evident enthusiasm the political system as a whole, he devotes but 
thirty pages to the churches and the clergy, or the influence of Christian- 


} 


ity in the republic. The religious factor is pre-eminent in our history, 
and, being unusually aggressive at the present time, it deserved a hundred 
pages in a standard work on our commonwealth. Waiving objections, 
however, we must pronounce the work as remarkable for its general in- 


tegrity, and deserving of recognition by the American people, who, be- 


lieving in the future of their country, are prepared to estimate both eulogy 


and criticism upon the same at their proper value. 


A Hist of Methodism. Comprising a View of the Rise of this Revival of Spirit- 

il Religion ithe First Half of the Eighteenth Century and of the Principal 

Agents by wi t was Promoted in Europe and Ameri vith Some Account 

of the Doetrin 1 Polity of Ep pal Methodis i the United States, and 

t Means i Manner of its Extension down to A. D. 1884 By Ho.uaNnp N. 

MoTyeme, D.D the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
8vo, pp. 692, Nashville J.D. Bart Price, clot , $2. 


Methodism is such a world-wide subject that it deserves to be treated 
from time to time by different writers of a differing national sense, and of 
observations, predilections, and experiences quite unlike those who have 
preceded them. Rey. Luke Tyerman advertised Methodism in England; 
Dr. Abel Stevens gave itcharacter as an historic movement to all English- 
reading people; but Bishop McTyeire, believing that no writer has inter- 
preted the movement from a southern point of view, undertakes here, in 
addition to presenting its common historical features, to represent its 
spirit, purpose, and achievements in a manner peculiar to one reared 
under our Southern civilization. He disavows in the beginning that he 
is writing a history of Southern Methodism, and claims that he is only 
elaborating the characteristics of Methodism from his Southern tendency. 
The distinction is vivid, and the book is proof of a steady adherence to 
it. As might be expected, the author consults his predecessors and avails 


himself of documents of all kinds, Conference minutes, magazines, re- 
uid him in the 


views, letters, pamphlets, books, every thing that woul 
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narration of the religious movement from the Wesley family until 1884. 
To old Methodists this portion is old; but its style is captivating, and to 
many of the present generation perhaps the record will be new, and there- 
fore of great value. Closely following the historian, we have found it 
difficult for nearly three hundred pages to discover the Southern spirit by 
which he professes to be governed; but, as historical truth does know the 
points of the compass, he quietly and gradually exhibits that spirit in the 
movements of Methodism from Jesse Lee’s entrance into New England to 
the centenary celebration in Baltimore four years ago. He magnifies the 
labors of the Southern preachers in extending Methodism in the difficult 
regions of the country, and credits them with great efticiency in establish- 
ing missions among the slaves in the-South, and also among the Indians, 
This representation, however, is not in extravagant terms, but is written 
with historic candor, whether correct or not. It is when he comes to 
consider the influence of abolitionism in the Church that he is a loyal 
Southerner, and yet he writes with a becoming reserve, seemingly anxious 
to record only the facts as he understands them. The struggle of 1844 
he considers the outgrowth of the abolitionism which, failing in the 
Church, was successful among the people, and compelled the separation 
of Methodism, and finally led to the attempt at the disunion of the States. 
The Bishop firmly holds to the view that a ‘plan of separation” was agreed 
to by both sections of Methodism, and that the Supreme Court declared it 
valid and enforced it. Tothe Northern view there is some truth and some 
fiction in this representation, but it may pass, as it will do little harm. He 
speaks of the last fifteen years as the “era of fraternity,” recounting the 
Cape May Commission, the Ecumenical Conference, and the great celebra- 
tion at Baltimore. On the whole, the book excites no belligerent, but rather 
a fraternal, feeling, and as it exhibits Methodism as a great national force, 
and as the most evangelical and aggressive religious movement of the 
present century, it will exert a wholesome influence upon tne people of 
the South, and will hasten the adjustment of the differences between the 
two Methodisms. 


The Life of John Price Durbin, DD. LL D. With an Analysis of his Homiletic 
Skill and Sacred Oratory. By Jounx A. Rocug, M.D.. D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ranpoura 8. Foster, D.D.. LL.D.. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 12mo, pp. 369. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. Price, cloth, $1 50, 

Dr. Durbin was the architect of his own fame. By a life of patient in- 

castry from youth to age; by persistence in acquiring knowledge, only 

equaled by the skill with which he used it; by effective service in every 
position to which the Church called him, and by a holy consecration of 
all his powers to a definite end, he reared a monument that speaks for it- 
self, and such as will outlast the marble temple of a Christopher Wren, or 
the granite column of a fame-seeking and selfish Napoleon. He needs no 
monument other than that he himself erected; he needs no embalmment, 
even in a biography, in order to live in the hearts of the generations to 
come. Itis because of his independence of the need of commemoration 


ee 
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that a record of his cnaracter and services is a necessity, that others may 
learn of the secrets of his greatness and the sources of his enduring suc- 
cess. Not for his sake, but for ours, is the biography of so eminent a 
man a treasure to the Church, and its writer a benefactor. He was one of 
the few men; as Bishop Foster intimates in the Introduction, who could 
stand the strain of a biographical exposure, and who therefore should be 







described just as he was, and in explicit terms as to his character, work, 
usefulness, and influence. Dr. Roche, peculiarly gifted for the task, was 
stimulated to prepare this record by the request of several Conferences 
and the urgent appeals of friends who knew his intimacy with Dr. Durbin 
and his eminent fitness as a biographer. It is not cnough to say that the 
author has produced a remarkable book, or that he has faithfully por- 
trayed the career of one of the most remarkable men of the century; for, 
while both statements are true, he has gone beyond the ordinary range of 
the biographer in analyzing the character of his hero, and pointing out 
the chief elements of power in his subject. Unlike books of its class, 
this is historical, psychological, homiletical, and philosophical; its con- 
tents are knit together in a logical manner and woven into a close and 
beautiful revelation of a standard life. With the character thus revealed 
blends the spirit of the author, warm with affection, and devout and sym- 
pathetic in every utterance, whether descriptive or philosophical. The de- 
tails of his childhood and youth, with their struggles; the vicissitudes of 


Gi his early ministry, with the accompanying trials; his influence as a pro- 
. Bt: fessor in two colleges; his constant advancement until he reached editor- 
en ship, a college presidency, and the Missionary Secretaryship, in which he 
ee fulfilled the great expectations of the Church, are given with a fullness 
8 that is satisfactory and in a style that falls little below that of Boswell, 
, and occasionally reminds the reader of the excellence of Motley. But it 
5 ‘ is when he is depicted as the orator that Dr. Durbin appears in his great- 
aii ‘ ness as a man and the author appears to the best advantage as a writer 
af “3 and thinker. He has no ordinary subject in his hands, and the duty be- 
; : fore him is one of extraordinary compass. In order successfully to per- 


} form his task he must somewhat partake of the elements or of the spirit 
; 4H of the character he seeks to describe. This is difficult, and the attempt 
is heroic. But he rises to the magnitude of his task as he proceeds in its 
we performance, analyzing his eloquence, now didactically, then by compari- 
af : son with Summerfield and Bascom; depicting hisstyle as plain, animated, 


and sublime; characterizing the dramatic elements of his oratory, even to 


a ta 7 voice and unction, and representing his homiletical taste and his power 
tI ! in the pulpit with evident accuracy and brilliancy. As Dr. Durbin was 
. the matchless orator, so the book is an unexcelled biography in its force 
f. of statement, breadth of sentiment, and usefulness as a guide to the min- 


istry and public speakers in general. We most cordially commend it to 
the clergy and the Church: to the former that they may be instructed in 
those things that pertain to an effective ministry, and to the latter that 
LA) é they may know something of one who was born to be a leader and a hero 
in the service of the Master, 
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Western China. A Journey to the Great Buddhist Center of Mount Omei. By 
Rev. Virgin C. Hart, B.D., Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. IMustrated. 
12mo, pp. 306. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Prive, cloth, $2. 

Western China is a terra incognita to the American people; yet it is a 

region of populous cities, with varied climatic, agricultural, and mineral 

resources, but owing to the conservatism that has brooded over the 
kingdom since the days of Lao-tse few travelers risk their interests in 
invading it, and few explorers have ventured to besiege the rocks, mount- 
ains and rivers for their stories of the past or their significance as re- 

spects the future. The missionary often precedes the scientist, as Liv- 

ingstone preceded the great scientific explorations of Africa. Methodism 

has a missionary hero in China ip the person of the author of this book, 
who in April, 1887, in company with trusted colleagues, left Hankow, 

a city situated on the north bank of the Yang-tse, and six hundred and 

fifty miles from its mouth, for Chungking, where they proposed to re- 

establish the Methodist mission that was tragically closed by the riot of 

1886. The visit of these missionaries was practically an exploration of 

country, for the author’s account includes descriptions of mountain 

ranges, the river system, customs of the people, temple-worship, the sway 
of the prevailing religion, the study of historic monuments, the causes 
and results of the famous riot, and the loyalty of the provinces to the 
government of Pekin. Mount Omei, or the sacred mountain, within the 
prefecture of Kia-ting, receives a minute description, as also the super- 
stitions associated with it. As this is the latest work on Western China, 

and the narrative is entirely trustworthy, the book deserves more than a 

casual reading; it should be studied, chiefly to increase one’s knowledge 

of, and awaken one’s civilized sympathies with, those who believe in Bud- 
dha, spiritual elephants, and in the more inexcusable superstitions of the 

Jesuits, who menace the empire. 


Marching to Victory. The Second Period of the War of the Rebellion, Including 
the Year 1863. By Caartes Carutton Corrin, Author of The Boys of ’76, 
The Story of Liberty, Old Times in the Colonies, Building the Nation, Drum-beat 
of the Nation, ete. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 491. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, cloth, $3. 

The year 1863 was notable in our North-South war for the achievements 

of the Army of the Cumberland, at Stone River, in Tennessee; of the 

Army of the Potomac, at Gettysburg; and of the Army of the Tennessee, 

at Vicksburg; and also for the emancipation of four millions of the Afri- 

can race—all of which were turning-points in the struggle for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, and practically decided its outcome. With these 

tremendous successes against it the Confederate government found it im- 

possible to obtain recognition from any foreign power, and then prose- 

cuted its rebellion with the heartlessness that was anticipatory of defeat, 
and under the shadow of an oppressive and ever-widening despair. The 
rebel triumphs at Chancellorsville and Chickamauga, being but temporary, 

did not assuage Southern grief or inspire the Southern army with a perma- 

nent belief in final victory. Mr. Coffin has reproduced the events of that 
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momentous and decisive year with great vividness, if not picturesque- 
ness, and with a fullness of detail that constitutes veritable and compre- 
hensive history. The movements of armies; the evolution of military 
plans, now in the West, then in the East; the description of battles and 
battle-fields, horrifying and yet necessary to an intelligent study of the 


contest; the great campaigns of Grant, Meade, and Thomas; the destruc- 


tion of railrouds, and the provisioning of the armies; France coveting 


Mexico and planting itself there, with England in sympathy with the 
Confederates; these and kindred topics make up the volume under the 
title of Marching to Viet ry. The Messrs. Harjo r are to be congratu- 


lated on securing so capable an author, and on the form and style in 


which they send forth this contribution to war history. 


AB f Letters from Jopa R niseenees of Work and Travel in Japan. 
By Arruur Coitins Maciay, A.M., LL.B, Formerly Instructor of English in 


tie Ko Gakko-R lokiv, Japan. Secoud edition, 12mo, pp. 391. NewYork: 





Books of travel, whether in the form of narrative or put up as a volume 
of lectures, retaining the flavor of the traveler, or sent forth as letters 
from a particular land, of which kind is the present book, are educational, 
and, therefore, of more than temporary value. The traveler who is accu- 
rate in observation and faithful in his reports, bringing to view the reign 
of the social and religious principles of the strange or foreign people 
whom he visits, is a school-master to his readers and a pioneer in 
the general work of civilization. Among books that are helpful in the 
historical sense we place the Budget of Letters from Japan. The writer 
was more than an observer of nature; he was a student of customs, prin- 
ciples, and of the conflict of Christianity with Buddhism in the New En- 
gland of the Oriental world. Japan is on exhibition in these pages both 
in its historie colors and in its present every day activity and develop- 
ment. The present aspect of affairs in Japan as delineated in this volume 
is of thrilling interest, and when read must awaken the sympathetic en. 
deavors of the American people for its further evangelization, The epis- 
tolary form in which the story of travel and experience is told will not 
commend itself to every taste, but the book as a whole is strong, vivacious, 
and attractive, 


Jolin the Baptist, the Forerunner of Our Lord: Wis Life and Work. By Ross C. 


Hoveutox, D.D., Member of the Society of Biblical Archwology of London, 
etc.; Author of Women of the Orient, Ruth the Moabitess, etc. 12mo, pp. 372. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, 
$1 25. 


As a biographical writer Dr. Houghton is not only unexcelled but is 
primus inter pares, He has a ge nius for detecting the secret springs of 
character and tracing the development of the forces that transform his 
sulject into a hero or a conspicuous figure of his times and country. 
This is true whether he is delineating @ novelist, as Hawthorne, a social 


reformer, as Tolstol, or a Bible character, as Ruth or Jolin the Baptist, 
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His special capabilities in this direction appear, in a marked degree, in 
his latest work now under review. He was specially prepared for this 
task from having visited Palestine and studied the geographical mate- 
rials of the subject, for geography often serves to illuminate biography. 
Every page of the book shows an attractive familiarity with the customs 
of the period in which the Baptist lived and the details of his career, with 
its tragic consummation; and we also find in it an interpretation of the 
work of the prophet, which is even more valuable than the descriptive 
and preliminary portions, because after all his mission is of no interest to 
us unless we understand what he undertook to do, The book, however, 
is not polemical, but rather historical. The curious and the controversial 
will be disappointed with his treatment of the mode of John’s baptism, 
which he does not undertake to decide, as he has other ends in view; and 
they may also regard his discussion of Christ’s baptism as adroitly incom 
plete and unsatisfactory. But the general reader will be thankful for the 
omission of theological discussion, especially as it is unnecessary to au 
understanding of what was really accomplished by the forerunner of our 
Lord. He who purchases this book will obtain satisfaction in its cov- 
tents and be inspired to heroic endeavor as he contemplates the tidelity 


of the noble and courageous John the Baptist. 


What to Do? Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. By Count Lyor N. 
Totsroi. A New and Authorized Translation from the Unabridged Russian 
Manuscript. 12mo, pp. 244. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, Price, paper 
cover, 50 cents. 

Many of the books of Count Tolstof are correlated, as My Religion is a 

sequel to My Confession, and What to Do? is a sequel to both. But they 

may be read independently and profitably, as in a restricted view they 
show the working of a sincere though often misguided mind, and in 
their larger value are the symptoms of a Russian intellectual fermentation 
other people should calmly consider. The count, wealthy and influential, 
was disturbed by the nightmare of poverty that brooded over the great 
masses of the Russian empire, and, extending his vision to other countries 
where he saw the social impulse tending downward, he was moved to 
proclaim a remedy for earth’s wrongs, and has invited co-operation in its 
application, He studied the New Testament with great seriousness, and 
finding the lesson of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice paramount in its 
teachings and examples he declares against wealth, corporations, govern- 
ments, taxation, anc all the legitimate instrumentalities of society for its 
preservation and amelioration. In his intensity he goes so far as to favor 
socialism or a developed anarchism, since he arrays himself against laws, 
officers, trials, and punishments. The doctrine is an anachronistic inex- 
pediency in our nineteenth century civilization, and to be restrained 
rather than encouraged, The reader is impressed that this doctrine is 
the outgrowth of Russian conditions, but even in Russia anarchy would 
be a poor remedy for social ills, It is not surprising that this work can- 
not be circulated in Russia, because it is inimical to the public welfare, 
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, ; and were its spirit to become contagious here it would be followed by 
; ri suppression. If man is in slavery to unbearable social laws and customs 
Ta he should not tarn rebel or anarchist, but resort to education, ethical 
culture, and religious truth, as the sure weapons of righteousness in his 
conflict with oppression, Count Tolstof invests his doctrine with a 
met gospel glamour, but it is a perversion of gospel teaching, and carried 
¥ oe ' out will result in the subversion of social order. The book is written in 
oi the usual charming style of the renowned novelist. 
t 
n’ Famous Women of the Old Testament. A Series of Popular Lectures Delivered in 
p the First Baptist Church, Montgomery, Ala. By Morton Bryan Wuarrton, D.D., 
a? Pastor, Late United States Consul to Germany; author of European Notes ; or, 
a) What I Saw in the Old World. 12mo, pp. 318. Illustrated. New York: E. B, 
it Treat. Price, cloth, $1 75. 
4 ; Until the Christian period woman had few opportunities to exhibit all 
¥: the possibilities of her character, and rarely appeared in aspects of beauty 
if or symmetry of life. We see her in restraint, or over-courageous, or with 
*, masculine aptitudes, or sunk in helpless degradation, until the Master 
&; re sets her free. Every nation has had its Amazons, its heroines, its great 
wile mothers, its noble wives, and many maidens; but without an uplifting 
. . religion woman rose only to fall. That the women of the Old Testament 
es stand out as statues in the niches of history, and are admired and honored, 
yan?) is proof of the influence of a higher than pagan religion upon their lives. 


of 
: a. 


Dr. Wharton has depicted the career and pointed out the characteristics 
of several of these famous women. Eve, Rebekah, Ruth, Miriam, Deb- 
orah, Hannah, Abigail, and Esther, with others, are made to speak of 
motherhood, widowhood, maidenhood, and queenly grace and authority; 
while Delilah, the witch of Endor, and Jezebel proclaim the falsehood 
and heathenism possible under good conditions. In general, the estimate 
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of the author, whether of approval of the faithful or condemnation of the 


ery 


deceptive, is generous, and rests upon a sound ethical basis; but when he 
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avows that Samuel did not appear at the call of the witch of Endor we 






% must say that he has assumed entirely too much, and injures the cause he 
pleads. Nor is it at all incumbent upon him in his preface to inform his 
readers that the book was hurriedly prepared in the midst of arduous 








pastoral duties, as one is not inclined to waste time over matter imma- 
turely offered to the public. The lectures scarcely vindicate the apology, 
so thoroughly and well digested is every one of them. 











‘ The Boy Travelers in Australasia. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
¢ the Sandwich, Marquesas, Society, Samoan, and Feejee Islands, and Through 
the Colonies of New Zealand, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Tas- 
mania, and South Australia By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of The Boy 
Travelers in the Fur East, In South Ameri a, In Russia, and On the Congo ; The 
Young Nimrods, The Voyage of the Vivian, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 538. 
; New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $3. 








As three millions of Australians celebrated in 1888 the centennial anni- 
: versary of their first settlements, Mr. Knox, the veteran traveler and pro- 
lific author, considered that a book giving the history, not only of the 
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five principal colonies that compose Australia proper, but also of islands 
in juxtaposition, was a desideratum, and so prepared the hi indsome vol- 
ume on our desk. As a companion, voluthe of the many books of travel 
he has issued, this, if not the best, is at least equal to any of them. Con- 
cerning a people whom Americans scarcely regard as foreigners in the 
offensive sense, because English-speaking and enlightened in Christianity, 
and aspiring toward a republican form of government, it is all the more 
interesting, and being trustworthy in details is all the more valuable. In 
his representations of missionary work in the islands the author is judi- 
ciously honest and safely eulogistic, showing its great success and answer- 
ing the ill-timed criticisms of unbelievers in that phase of evangelization 
with a firm denial of evil charges and reports. It is pre-eminently a 
book for the family, parents and children alike finding in it most enter- 
taining reading, and a revenue of instruction not easily obtainable else- 
where. 
, 
The National Hand-Book of American Progress. A Non-Partisan Reference Man- 
ual of Facts and Figures, from the Discovery of America to the Present ‘lime, 
Historical, Biographical, Statistical, Documentary, Financial, Political. Edited 
by E. 0. Havey, D.D., LL.D., late Chancellor of Syracuse University, N. Y., 
formerly President of the North-Western University, Illinois, and President of 
Michigan State University. Enlarged and Revised by Hon. T. E. WILLson, 
Editorial es New York World. and J. Sanperson, D.D., Editor Pulpit Treasury. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 575. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, cloth, $2. 
Three gifted editors here unite in producing a statistical panorama of the 
progress of the New World for four hundred years. The facts are mar- 
velous; the figures are astounding; and the historic evolution is as trace- 
able as the development of the animal kingdom from the days of Noah. 
The compressed style of presentation is a necessity, so multitudinous are 
the materials in their hands, and yet it is not without its fascination, be- 
cause of the lessons involved and the suggestions that follow. To the 
American student the book will be as useful as a dictionary. 


The Poetry of the Future. By Jas. Woop Davinson, A.M., Author of “ The Living 
Writers of the South,” “A School History of South Carolina,” *‘The Correspondent,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 182. New York: John B, Alden. Price, 60 cents. 

This monograph is a criticism of the poetry of the present, furnishing 

a basis, as the author believes, for a correct forecasting of the poetry of 

the future, In pointing out the imperfections, not to say absurdities, of 

the poetic art, he certainly is skillful and ingenious, but it is a ques- 
tion if the new poetry will exactly conform to the rules he prescribes 
for it. He makes his own definitions of the poetical and the beautiful, 
and indicates the subtle relation that subsists between poetry and the 
poetical, which is well enough if he is as correct as he is bold. We 
must refuse assent to his statement that in this life we must deal, not 
with absolutes, but with relatives, This dictum is the bane of philos- 
ophy, poetry, and all forms of fancy and speculation. Science deals with 
lower absolutes, religion with higher absolutes; and that philosophy 
that will anchor in the absolute, and that poetry that will court 
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realities instead of relatives, will have an abiding place in the future 
thought of the world Without doubt poetry is an improvable art; the 
Spondee and the Pyrrhic, as non-existent forms, should be excommuni- 
cated; the Iambic, Anapestic, Dactylic, and Trochaic should be reformed; 
and future poets should excel Longfellow, Tennyson, Bryant, Pope, and 


‘mer, we modestly suggest, should be a reformed 


w 


poet, if he expects to secure observance of his new canons of pot tic com- 
position, Whether this author meets the condition that would give 


veight to his suggestions is not exactly clear to his reviewer. 


S stanol By C t Ly W 7 stoi. Translated from tl Russian by ISABEI 
HAPs , A ; n, 12mo, pp. 262. New York: Thomas } 
( & Co ] ie | 


In 1854-55 Sevastopol was the center of European interest, for France, 


England, and Turkey were besieging it, and its defenders were r plying 
from bastions with cannon-balls and a persistence of spirit that proved them 


to be heroes, Within the walls Captain Obzhogoff, Staff-Captain Mikhailoff, 
and Adjutant Kolugin, representative military, but vain and quarrelsome 
aristocrats, walked to and fro, displaying mutual | ostility on the brink of 


the city’s destruction. The people all were soldiers, but the defense was 


inadequate. We read of terrible slaughter, but of no compromise, Regi- 
ments of Cossacks hurrying to repel the enemy; bombs flying mid-air, 
with malicious int nt; stretcher-bearers at the corners of the streets; the 


boulevards filled with processions of the dead; trenches here, bayonet 


charges there, field hospitals every-where. Such items enter into this 
I rd of the experiences of that city from December, 1854, to September, 


1855. Sevastopol in these few months was a pandemonium; at the close 


it was a ruin. This is its chief history ; though recovered, it has made 


none since. The count is brilliant in des« ription, salient in detail, tran 

scribing actual scenes to the printed page, showing the hor rs of wal 

its gr d calamities, and t leaving the impression that, dialbolical in 

itself s sometimes the mightiest instrument of civilization. The 

iege and fall of Sevastopol are nowhere better nar d than here 

Old Song With Drawings by Eowin A. Appey and ALrrep PARSONS. 4to, pp. 
122, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, ornamental! leather, $7 50. 


This book addresses the taste, and is suited to the study or drawing- 


room. The publishers have excelled themselves in its production, The 


calendered paper, the wood-engravings, the exquisite binding, and the 


general appearance win the eye and gratify the most cultivated love of 


the elegant and the beautiful. The ‘‘ songs” will excite emotion in the 


yuthful and revive memory in the aged, Love, both in its disappoint- 





ments and successes, breathes in these old ballads, while the ingenuity 
and by-play of souls mutually attracted find expression in the poets of 
these pages. It is a book not for holidays, but for the whole year: 


a gift-book, but also one to be appreciated by the purchaser. 











